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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1887. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


From the Press of J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WAVER-; WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


LEY NOVELS. Standard Royal Quarto Dictionary of the English Lan- In (vols. Extra cloth, gilt top. $5.75, Each volume | 


sold separately. 
New Library Edition. Complete in 25 octavo volumes. guage. Unabridged. Profusely iMustrated with | Modern History. , 
cl —_— ae Wood-cuts and Fu.l-page Plates. Edition of 1887. PATTON, B.A. a Pee 
oth, gilt top, $43.75. Half morocco, $55.25. Half . . ‘ Ancient History. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, 
calf, gilt, $15.00. Special Edition, with 135 extra a. See ee ee a M 1 
steel plates (in all, 18} plates). Sets. In cloth $12.00. Half Russta, $12.00. 


boards. 25 vols. $52.50. Full tree calf, gilt edges 
HALF-HOURS WITH AMERICAN 


(London). $150.00. 
LIPPINCOTT’S HISTORY. 
Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS. 2 vols. 


Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World 
Crown $vo. Uniform with “ Half-Hours with the 


Thoroughly Revised. Containing Supplementary 
Best American Authors.’ Cloth, gilt top. $3.00. 


Tables, Royal 8vo. Sheep, $12.00. Half morocco, 
$15.00. Half Russia, $15.(0. Half morocco. $5.00. Three-quarters calf. $6.50. 
TWO SUPERB GIFT VOLUMES. 
SSNU e272 = DRAWINGS SSN 
=> 
WILL H. LOW. 


By ARTHUR ST. GEORGE | 
50, 


Medieval History. 
Stokes, D.D. $1.50. 

Geological History. By EpWwARD HULL, 
MA. LL.D. $135. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary 


New Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
By J. THOMAS, M.D., LL.D, } vol. Imperial dvo. 
AY i $1200. Haif morocco, $15.00. Half Russia, 

OW. 


By GEORGE THOMAS 
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ray The Leading Book of the Season. : y] TPO RESN 
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¢ Wy, “A‘l lovers of Keats will be glad to know his ‘Odes and The F ay orite of the Holiday Art SON: 
Cy Sonnets,’ with designs by Will H. Low, so well known as D> YA 
? R> a the artist of ‘Lamia.’ It is comparatively rare that we find Books P .e 
L\4y " the works of a really good poet fittingly illustrated ; but it is % ON 
“of a union as delightful in its own way to every beauty-loving a y y y Ga’ \ 
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ART} ( are like the former ones, most worthy in spirit and execu- mm NC Ae 
way tion of the poetry of Keats. They illustrate in the full One of the most elegant and sumptuous of illustrated Be hy 
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Both books are bound in uniform style and published at the following prices. Cloth gilt, $15.00; Japanese Silk, $25.00; Morocco, %25.00. 


A Selected List of Beautiful Christmas Volumes at Moderate Prices. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE; 


Or, The Lake Lands of Canada, By B. A. WATSON. A.M., M.D. 
Profusely Ilustrated. 8vo, cloth. $3.50. 


A MANUAL OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


By ROBERT RIDGWAY. Curator Department of Birds, U. S, Na- 
tional Museum. Profusely Illustrated. Library Edition. Large 
8vo. Cloth. $7.50. Crown 8vo. Bound in 
leatber. $7.50. 


FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH. 


By C. MOBERLEY BELL. AnImportant Work on Egypt, consisting 

of 250 pages of text, and with numerous illustrations by George 

ee, Quarto. Handsomely and elaborately bound in fine cloth. 
5.00. 


THROUGH SPAIN. WITH WOOD ENGRAY- 
INGS. 


A Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the Peninsula. ByS. P. 
Scott. Profusely Illustrated. Square §8vo. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt top, and rough edges, $5.00. 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE; OR IND AND HER 
PEARL. 


By JOSEPH MooRE. JR., F.R. G.S. Profusely Itlustrated with 50 
Phototypes selected by George Herbert Watson. Crown 68vo. 
Appropriately bound in extra cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 


By LAURENCE STERNE. Illustrated with 12 full-page Photograv- 
ures and 220 Drawings in the text, by Maurice Leloir. New Edition, 
Small 4to. Extra cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 


Sportsman’s Edition. 





FAUST. WITH ETCHINGS. 


The Legend and the Poem. By W.S. WALsH. Illustrated by Her- 
mann Faber. 8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00. Ivory surface, $3.50. 
Alligator, 82.50. Morocco, $4.50. Tree calf, $7.50. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. WITH ETCH- 
in@Ss. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by M. M. Taylor. 8vo. Bound 
in cloth, gilt, $3.00. Ivory surface, $3.50. Alligator, $5.50. Morocco, 
$4.50. Tree calf, $7.50. 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. WITH ETCHINGS. 


By ELIZABETH WETHERELL. Complete in one volume. Illustrated 
by Frederick Dielman. Cabinet 8vo. Printed on laid paper. 
Clovh extra, gilt edges, $2.50. 


EUDORA. A TALE OF LOVE. 


By M.B.M.ToLAND. A beautiful gift volume. With Illustrations 
by H. siddons Mowbray and W. Hamilton Gibson. Cloth extra, 
full gilt, $2.0. Vellum, gilt top, rough edges, $2.50. !vory surface, 
$3.00. Full morocco, #3.00. 


THE HERMIT. WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


A Ballad. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by Walter Shir- 
law. Uniform with the Artists’ edition of Gray’s “Elegy,” and 
Read’s “Closing Scene.” Cloth, $3.00. Alligator, $8.50. Morocco, 
gilt, $4.50. Tree calf, extra, $7.50. 

WITH WOOD EN- 
GRAVINGS. 
A Poem. By T. BUCHANAN READ. 
tavo volume, uniform with the Artists’ Edition of Gray’s “ Elegy” 
and Goldsmith's “ Hermit.” Cloth, $3.00. Alligator, $3.50. Morocco, 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 
) An Elegantly Illustrated oc- 
gilt, $450. Tree calf, $7.50. 





PRINCE LITTLE BOY, AND OTHER TALES 
OUT OF FAIRYLAND. 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. Illustrated by F.S. Church and H. Sid- 
dons Mowbray. 4to. Cloth extra, $1.50 


IDA WAUGH’S ALPHABET BOOK. 


“ For little ones, who, if they look, 
Will find their letters in this book.”’ 


Large, Ry 9xll inches. Bound in a handsomely [Illuminated 

Jover, $1.00. 

New Styles of Small Quartosin Ivory Bindings. 

Price, $1.50. 

GRAY’S ELEGY, 

READ’S CHRISTINE. 

READ’S DRIFTING. 

READ’S BRUSHWOOD. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 

READ’S WAGGONER OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 
ENGLISH POEMS. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND SONNE'1DS. 

THE MAY QUEEN. 

L’ ALLEGRO. 

LUCY GRAY. AND OTHER POEMS. 

WE ARE SEVEN, AND OTHER POEMS. 


IRVING'S WORKS. 


KNICKERBOCKER SKETCHES. 

ENGLISH SKETCHES. 

PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

RIP VAN WINKLE. 


If not obtainable at your Booksellers’, send direct to the Publishers, who will forward the books free of postage, promptly on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








The American Fire 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated 1810 ... . Charter Perpetual. 


Oftice, Company’s Building. 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


$500,000 00 
Reserve for Re-TInsurance and all other claims. 1, 226,883 40 
153,279 87 

3,135 38 
461,120 10 


Cash Capital 


Losses Outstanding 
All other claims 
Surplus over all liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, October Ist, 1887. 
$2,344,418 75. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, 
FRAME & HARE, 
EGLINTON FRANCIS, 
CHAS. E, BLIVEN, 
BROWN, CRAIG & CO., 
DARGAN & TREZEVANT, 
J. H. MIDDLETON, 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
J.B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


Home Department, 
Eastern Department, 
Central Department, 
Western Department, 
Pacific Department, 
8. W. Department, 
Great Britain, 


Philadelphia. 

New York. 
Cincinnati. 

Chicago. 

San Francisco. 
Dallas, Texas. 

82 Cornbill, London. 


ARVEY FISK & SONS, 


BANKERS. 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


INVES TPXENT DEPARTMENT. 


An important part of our business is to supply sound and reliable securities to in- 
vestors, and to trustees and others, who can only make investments subject to legal 
restrictions, such securities as come within the requirements of law. 

Dealing only in thoroughly conservative securities, we do not and cannot hold 
out the inducement of large returns. We aim to offer the largest returns consistent 
with a maximum of safety. one 

Je pay particular attention to the business of estates and institutions, 

We are prepared to buy and sell United States Bonds at market rates. 

We also are prepared to offer a selected line of choice City and Railroad Bonds. 

We are members of the New York Stock Exchange, and give careful attention to 
the execution of orders, in the Exchange or in the open market, for the purchase or 
sale of all investment Stocks and Bonds. 

We do not take marginal orders, our business being confined to investment orders. 

* % 

Investors often find difficulty in buying and disposing of inactive securities, such 
as Bank Stocks, Insurance Stocks, Horse Railroad Stocks and Bends, State, City and 
Town Bonds, and certain Railroad and Telegraph Bonds and Stocks not listed on the 
exchanges, or, if so listed, rarely quoted. 

To fill this want we have organized a department for the express purpose of sup- 
plying information about and facilitating dealings in these securities. Our charges for 
the execution of orders in this department are based upon the amount of trouble in- 
volved in executing the order and on the success with which it is executed. 

* 

We have on file the annual reports of the principal railroads and copies of the 
mortgages or trust deeds under which most of their securities are issued. We also 
have a complete file of Poor's Manual of Railroads, The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, and the Government Finance Reports. We have on file the Finance Reports 
of the States and Territories, and of many of the Cities and Towns of the United States. 

We have had compiled by able lawyers the laws of the various States regulating 
the investment of the funds of Guardians, Executors and Trustees, of Savings Banks, 
and of Fire and Life Insurance Companies. 

Any of theforegoing may be consulted at our office, where will also be found the 
leading Financial Newspapers, Maps, Tables ot Values and Interest and other reference 
books and papers. q ; 

Upon request we will furnish to our customers the best information obtainable, 
prepared with care, concerning any securities about which they may inquire. 

For consuitation of these documents we make no charge to customers. We re- 
serve the right, however, to charge others in proportion to the services we render. 


ACCOUNTS of BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORATIONS, 
Merchants and individuals received subject to demand draft. 
Interest allowed on balances. ' 

Our business in this department is steadily increasing. 
Many having funds awaiting investment find it a convenience 


to let them lie with us drawing interest while deciding upon 
what securities to buy. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





The American Magazine 
Beautifully Illustrated. 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year. 
iTS SCOPE. 


Though not confined in its scope, 


THE 
American Magazine 


gives preference to national topics and 
scenes. Its literature and art are of the 
highest standard; and above all else the 
Magazine is readable and entertaining. 
Well-known and popular writers fill its 
pages with a wide variety of interesting 
sketches of travel and adventure, serial and 
short stories, descriptive accounts of our fa- 
mous countrymen and women, brief essays 
on the foremost problems of the period, and, 
in short, this Magazine is 

Natural Gas in Findlay, 


Distinctively Representative White. 


OF A Chat with 


Field Willard. 
j Th Love 8 ; f Miles Ss dish, / 
American Thought and Progress. | "Snctene version. set natn nates A 
It is acknowledged by the press and public to be the Literature, Julian Hawthorne. 
THE MOST POPULAR AND ENTER- 
TAINING OF THE HIGH-CLASS 


Calendar of Health; Jottings for December. 
MONTHLIES. 





Second Edition 
OF THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER! 


NOW READY. 
42 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS. 
15 Portraits of Christ. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
Christ-Ideals in American Art, 
Illustrated. Wm. H. Ingersoll. 
A Street in Old New Orleans, Chas. Gayarré 
The Naturalist, (Poem.) Edith M. Thomos. 
Christmas in the Grand Army, “Number 
Eight.” 
Olivia Delaplaine, XV., XVI, Edyar Fawcett. 
Salmon-Fishing on the Cascapedia,  I)lus- 
trated. R. F. Hemenway. 
Waliton’s Christmas 
Smithson. 


Profusely 


Gift, Illustrated. I. 


INustrated. Z. L. 


the Good Gray Poet, Cyrus 


and Mantel-piece. 


among the 





Illustrated. Jenny June. 
The Portfolio: Mr. and Mrs. Hannibal Hawkins 
at the Play (illustrated), Belle C. Greene; Razor- 
<a>. ‘ : De Pak Shae - 
SPRMCIAT, ORKERS b4 
For the purpose of introducing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE more thoroughly into 
homes of the readers of The Independent, we make the following -4 Special Offers: 


William F. Hutchinson, M.D. 
ITS CONTRIBUTORS are Backs (illustrated), Tobe Hodge, etc., etc. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
No. 1, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ($3.00) and THE INDEPENDENT ($3.00) 
BOTH ONE YEAR FOR $4.50. POSTAGE FREE. 


Household Art: Fkire-place 
best-known American authors. For Sale by All Newsdealers. 
No. 2. If $3 is sent us, and this paper is mentioned, we 


will give one year’s sub- 
scription from January number, and send FREE the especially attractive NOVEMBER 
and DECEMBER Numbers. 

No. 3. Persons not heretofore subscribers to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE who 
will send usa Vear’s Subscription from November, 1887, at $3.00, will be sent FREE a 
handsome BOUND VOLUME of THE AMERICAN MAG AZINE, 768 pages, May to Octo- 
ber, 1887, upon payment of 30 cents extra for Postage on the Volume. 

*,*This Offer is Good only for a LIMITED PERIOD, and 
at any time. 

No. 4. For 15¢. we will send, as a specimen, the SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
with our Illustrated Premium List and special inducements in cash or valuable pre- 
miums to club raisers, provided THE INDEPENDENT is mentioned. Address 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE Co., 


749 Broadway, New York. 


may be Withdrawn 


STANDARD SETS OF BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


714 BROADWAY, (nearly opposite New York Hotel,) NEW YORK. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS, 


Printed on toned paper, handsomely bound in cloth and half-calf (each set in a box), 
AT LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE FORMER PRICES. 
An Eminent Critic Says: 


* Indispensable for the Library or for any consideru- 
ble collection of books on history or general literature. 
Macaulay, Hallam, Poe, Lamb, Gray,May, 
Disraeli, Milman. Michaud, etc., are among 
the classics of our language.” 


Hallam’s Complete Works. 
Comprising UNA BRIDGED Editions of 
Const tutional History of England, cloth 2 vol 
Middle Ages of Europe, cloth 
Literature of Europe, cloth.............ssssesseses 2 vols. 
$7.50 per set (reduced from $17.50), 
Macaulay’s Complete Works. 
Edgar A. Poe’s Complete Works. RIVERSIDE ED{TION, COMPRISIN 
Life and Introduction. By Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. Illustrated witn a New Portrait on Steel (the 
latest taken from life). Etchingsfrom Original de- 
signs fac-similes, numerous autographs, etc. Printed 
from New lates, large type, on paper made spe- 
cially for this edition. 6 vols., cloth, t5. 


Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. 


Including “ Elia ” and “ Eliana,” the last containing 
the hithertouncollected writings of Lamb, corrected 
and revised by Sir N. Talfourd. With Life. Steel 
portrait, cloth, 3 vols. $3.75. 


$10 be set (reduced from $20). 

Miiman’s (Dean) Complete Works. 
COMPRISING 

History of the Jews, cloth 
History of Christianity, cloth 
History of Latin Christianity, cloth... 

$1°2 per set (reduced from $24.50). 
Disraeli’s Complete Works. 





Cray’s (Thomas) Complete Works. 


Prose and Verse. Edited by Ed. Gosse, with Steel 
Portrait and fac-similes. 4 vols., cloth, $6. 


$7. 
Michaud’ st ofthe C ° 
5 vols., ud" New ed at fth a pia sadee. 
chapter, by H.B. Mabie. $3.75. 


New Princeton Review for 1888. 


OCCUPYING A NEW FIELD, COVERED BY NO OTHER PERIODICAL IN EUROPE OR AMERICA. 


As the Review enters its 3d year, attention is invited to the fact that the promises made at its incep- 
tion have been more than fulfilled, In addition to articles from the eminent contributors then men- 
tioned, important papers have been published by distinguished writers, both at home and abroad. The 4 vols. 
already issued well justify the criticism made by one of the most famous publicists of the age: *‘It is much 
superior in every way toany American Review of the same serious aim,”’ 


The increased support given the Review in the past year encourages the editor and the publishers to main- 
tain in the future the high standard of «excellence thusreached. It will be their steadfast purpose to keep the Re- 
view a faithful exponent of allthatis best inthe thought of our country, Itsaim is distinctly 
American. It is believed that the time has ccme when American scholarship is competent to support a dis- 
cussion of American affairs, which in literary excellence, in scientific ability, in political insight, in philo- 


sophic ae and in general soundness and worth, shall be abreast of the best that the scholars of any other 
land can show. 


To this end continued prominence will be given to the questions of the day, No concessions will be 
mace to the demands fora sensational literature; but, fully abreast of the times, the REVIEW will give to live 
topics that faithful consideration which alone can result in sound thinking and cautious action on the part of 
earnest men. The foremost thinkers in their respective fields of Philosephy. Science, History, 
Art, and Politics, will discuss the burning questions cf the hour, in such a way as shail be best adapted to 
furnish our readers with an impartial knowledge of the great movements in which they themselves are called 
to play their parts. 


In addition to American authors, the corps of toreign writers will also be increased, in 
behalf of that Catholic Americanism which welcomes the best from all lands. 

The brief and pointed ‘Criticisms, Notes,and Reviews,” by trained specialists in every department 
of thought, and the publication of a complete story in each number, will continue to maintain the popular 
character of the KEVIEW. 


The elaborate system of Indexing and the complete Historical Record make the New 
PRINCETON unique as a record of contemporary thought. The? vols. each year will serve as an Annual En- 
cyclopedia of general information, 


THE REVIEW is published 6 times a year, beginning with January, making 2 VOLS. YEARLY. When no 
time is specitied, subscriptions will commence with the current number. Vols, I-IV, in numbers or 
bound, NOW READY. 


83 « year in advance, postage free. Remittances may be made in P. O. Orders, or in Drafts, Checks, or 
Registered Letters. - Money in letters is at sender’s risk. We make the special Offer of the REVIEW for 
188% and Is8s. 2 YEARS IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, FOR $5, OR 3 YEARS, from 1886 to Isss8, INCLUSIVE, 
for $7. 





*,* Specimen numbers sent, post paid, for 2 cents. Send for circular of club-rates with other Periodicals. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, Publishers, New York 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York, as Second-class Mail Matter. 








“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXXIX. 


Che ndependent, 


Por Table of Oontents see Page 12. 














A MOOD, 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


A BLIGHT, a gloom, I know not what, has 
crept upon my gladness— 

Some vague, remote ancestral touch of sor- 
row, or of madness; 

A fear that is not fear, a pain that has not 
pain’s insistence; 

A sense of longing, or of loss, in some fore- 
gone existence; 

A subtle hurt that never pen has writ nor 
tongue ha: spoken— 

Such hurt perchance as Nature feels, when 
a blossomed bough is broken. 

BOSTON, MASS. 


_ 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS MORN. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 


O sone of angels, sung 9s when 
The morning stars together sang! 
O sacred song of peace to men 
That from the porch of Heaven rang! 
O skin-clad men that fell down sore afraid 
And hairy faces to the brown earth laid! 


O milk-white ewes that rising stood 
Submissive, as if guessing much! 
0 great ewes, great with motherhood, 
As if you felt some common touch 
With God’s sweet mother that sweet Christ- 
mas morn 
That Christ the Lamb of God to man was 
born. 


“‘Come, let us go to Bethlehem 
And see this which has come to pass!”’ 
The shepherds rose, and guiding them 
The great star led through frosted grass 
To crowded khan, to where the child-Christ 
lay 
That far, first, snow-white, dawning Christ- 
mas day. 


© dawn that dawned so snowy pure, 
As if the sun uprose ere dawn! 
O dawn that dawned as premature, 
To light Christ’s way to walk upon! 
O dawn when Heaven drew so very near 
That when the angels talked men could but 
hear. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
a: A 


LUX MUNDI. 
BY THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D. 


THE moonless sky was studded thick with 
stars, 
And shepherd swains were watching by 
the fold, 
When suddeztly a glorious light appears, 
For heavenly glories are to them unrolled. 
A shining seraph, from the courts above, 
Glad tidings brings, a joy-inspiring word; 
God bears toward guilty man such wondrous 
love 
That He hath sent a Saviour, Christ the 
Lord. 


A heaverily choir join in the swelling song; 
Glory to God they sing, and peace on 
earth. 


The echoing rocks and hills the notes pro- 


lovg, 
And earth rejoices at the Saviour’s birth. 
No sooner did this choir their song begin, 
Than near those fields, within a lowly 
cave 
Used as a stable fcr a village inn, 
Birth to her first-born humble Mary gave. 


Faint were the scattered stars which 
gemmed the sky 

Of human hope, when thus that child was 
F born. 

All nations seemed in deepest night to lie; 
No herald promised them a coming morn. 

‘The ancient valor now was brutal force; 
No hospitality a stranger found; 
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Honor and faith were dead; the vital source 
Of every virtue in pollution drowned. 


Yet darker grows the night so dark before; 
The scattered stars withdraw their feeble 
light, 
While beasts of prey amidst the horrors 
roar, 
And every heart is trembling with af- 
fright. 
But soon that child displays his power di- 
vine; 
Brighter his glories than seraphic fire; 
Around his holy head they clearer shine, 
Worthy the praises of the heavenly choir. 


First, like the morning star, a silver thread 
Of piercing light he sends amid the gloom; 
Then pours a wider dawn among the dead,— 
Men dead in sins, shut in a living tomb. 
Death is but sleep, and sleepers ever dream; 
What awful dreams disturbed that living 
death! 
But as the silver thread became a stream, 
The sleepers waked and drew in living 
breath. 


Down through the ages still that stream has 
flowed; 7 
Brighter and clearer ever grows its ray, 
Chasing the lingering shadows from the 
.road, 
Ani making plain the strait and narrow 
way. 
Against that holy light we would not close 
Our slumbering eyes; but, walking by its 
light, 
Rise toward the heavenly realms, as Jesus 
rose, 
To tread the paths with endless glories 
bright. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
sacipeitialiaieesiagilacasdiimpiiaandinpiiebicits 


THE THOUGHT-REVEALING BABE. 


BY THOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D. 


WHEN Simeon met Mary in the Temple 
and took the new-born Christ in his arms 
he said: ‘‘ This child is set (appointed), that 
thoughts out of many hearts may be re- 
vealed.” Ruskin points out that in Raph- 
ael’s great ‘‘ Madonna” each figure calmly 
casts its eyes up and out into measureless 
space. Mary, Catherine, Sixtus and the 
Child are peering on the very star shores 
of heaven, in rapt absorption. Each eye 
is full of serene love and solemn musing, 
and all seem to wonder where the mystic 
scene shall end. Their wondering eyes 
are mute interpreters of deep heart- 
thoughts uvheaved within, as if the im- 
mortal artist had seized upon Simeon’s 
exclamation toshow that while yet a babe 
the great process of heart-revelation had 
begun and that men’s thoughts concern- 
ing Christ were being read as in a mirror. 
Whatever the great painter intended, it is 
clear that this Babe was to be the King of 
Thought by whom all human cogitations 
were to be exposed and tested. His 
person and claims should ransack men’s 
inner life, and bring’ their imaginations 
to light, as the world had never seen them 
before. 

When the claim 1s made for this child 
that he is to try the temper of the hidden 
things in the human spirit and infallibly 
lay them naked, a stout criterion is*sub- 
mitted that the Only-begotten of God has 
come into the world. None but the 
maker of the heart could open a window 
in every man’s bosom by which he should 
reveal his true character to other men. 
But this power binds this Infant to the 
destiny of the human heart to the end of 
time. Carlyle says that Christ is a subject 
of ‘* perennial, infinite character, and its 
significance will ever demand to be anew 
inquired into, and anew made mani- 
fest.” He cannot, therefore, be severed 





from the entire sweep of religious 
love and hate in the world, either in its 
consecration or defection, its adoration or 
its infidelity, seeing that he gives com- 
plexion to all radical heart-thought. And 
has not all religious history since his 
birth shown that in that Babe were hid- 
den more potent moral forces than had 
yet been embodied in man? He possessed 
all those soul possibilities which should 
agitate and trouble the coming currents 
of time—a mightier power than the rod 
of Moses which cleared a highway through 
the heart of the sea. It was an astonish- 
ing statement to make over the face of an 
unconscious infant, that he should divide 
all mankind into friends and foes. This 
little bundle of undeveloped vitalities in 
the arms of Simeon did not yet know his 
right hand from his left; his lips had not 
yet spoken a word; no act of his had yet 
made a human temper sullen; yet the 
venerable saint says that he shall reveal 
the thoughts of all hearts, in love or hate, 
in allegiance or rebellion; all men shall 
execrate him with malignant spurning, 
or crown him as their Deity. He had al- 
ready stirred the sunny side of his 
mother’s nature, so that she had lavished 
on him the kiss and the hug. Still, in the 
world he was without rank or position. 
He was to disturb all the centers of civili- 
zation, while no senate had heard his 
name, and no geographical patrimony lay 
at his service, and no political dynasty 
had espoused his cause. 

We can scarcely think of a test which 
can be applied to the human heart which 
this child has not successfully used. No 
matter how haughty or defiant were the 
philosophies of antiquity, nor how clam- 
orous their traditions, Mary’s Son put 
them all at the bar, under the inquisition 
of an omniscient judicature. Each man 
has been brought to his bar, standing 
separate from the dense crowd till all the 
motives of his inmost parts were scruti- 
nized. These secrets, as hidden as the 
mystery of life itself, have been revealed 
with the ring of a trumpet. He has 
brought out the sensitive and disgraceful 
imagination from the sealed chambers of 
the soul and made it visible to public pene- 
tration. And on this Christmas Day, as 
in the life of Simeon, nothing is ‘‘ kept 
secret which shall not come abroad.” The 
heart-thought Revealer is still opening to 
the gaze, all varnished hypocrisy, hid- 
den meanness, compassionate love, hard 
obstinacy, skeptical. shallowness and 
Christian wisdom, most accurately under 
the inspections of a blazing light. This 
child is still unveiling the thoughts of all 
hearts, lifting up some and abasing others, 
killing someand making others alive. We 
celebrate in Christmas the great thought- 
problem of history for nineteen centuries, 
in blessing the birth of the Holy Child 
Jesus ! 

New YORK CITY. 
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THE GREAT RIVALS. 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


BY THE HON. EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 
EX-MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


TuE American people are generally op- 
posed to the building of a powerful Navy 
on the ground that it will involve the 
Government in needless expense. 

They agree that the British Navy is the 
only one which can ever threaten us, and 
that the English people having the same 
language, blood and religion will not be 
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likely to provoke a war and that all inter- 
national disputes can be settled by arbi- 
tration. 

It may be well to remember that all 
these considerations did not prevent our 
Civil War. 

Great rival nations are never senti- 
mental; and from the time that Queen 
Elizabeth’s great Admiral destroyed the 
Spanish Armada, whatever was thought 
for ‘British interests’ has been 
considered right by that Government. 
British interests and right are identical in 
the British mind; witness English deci- 
sions in admiralty court:, the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, the forcible tak- 
ing of American sailors from American 
vessels and impressing them into British 
war-ships; and, in short, the British treat- 
ment of foreign nations from the conquest 
of India to the opium war in China. 

At the base of the British constitution 
is the maxim that ‘the King can do no 
wrong,” and hence it follows that what- 
ever the King sanctions is right; and the 
numerous privileges secured to every 
Peer places the nobility in a position quite 
above the general laws and makes them 
regarded as a superior class of beings to 
whom reverence is due. 

In the same year of our Declaration of 
Independence the Duchess of Kingston 
was tried before the Peers for a high 
crime—found guilty by a unanimous ver- 
dict. She pleaded the privilege of a 
Peeress. The official report is a follows: 

“The Lords then adjourned to the Cham- 
ber of Parliament, and after some time 
passed there the House adjourned again 
into Westminster Hall, when, after the 
usual proclamation for silence, his Grace 
the Lord High Steward addressed the 
Dachess of Kingston to the following effect: 
‘Madam, the Lords have considered of the 
prayer you have made for the privilege of 
the statutes, and the Lords allow it you. 

“But, madam, let me add that although 
very little punishment or none can now be 
inflicted, the feelings of your conscience will 
supply that defect. And, let me give you 
this information likewise, that you can 
never have the benefit of a second time, 
but another offense of the same kind will 
be Capital. Madam, you are discharged, 
paying your fees.’”’ 

Nothing so amazes an American who 
visits England for the first time, as the 
profound feeling of personal loyalty which 
he everywhere sees manifested toward 
the Sovereign and her family. It is a 
something which no native-bred Ameri- 
can can even dimly comprehend; to him 
itis a veiled mystery, which he can no 
more understand than he can understand 
the Nirvana, of Buddha. To him the 
Sovereign of England is the executive 
head of the nation, like a President of the 
United States, differing in certain unim- 
portant particulars, and to him a peer in 
the House of Lords in not unlike a senator 
of the United States in the Upper House 
at Washington. 

But to the true-born Briton the King is 
the ‘“‘ Lord’s Anointed’’—the fountain of 
honor, power and justice, whose person 
is sacred, and to whom absolute allegi- 
ance is due. And the Nobles (unless they 
have earned their great title by some 
merit of their own) are regarded witha 
degree of reverence by the people difficult 
tocomprehend. But those who have been 
newly created for great services to the 
State, or eminence at the bar, or some 
other useful achievement, are of small 
consideration compared with those who 
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have never done anything for the ad- 
vancement of their country or the good of 
their fellow-men, but have simply bees 
born of an ancient line of the Nobility. 

The great lawyer who has won his way 
to the woolsack and the peerage by emi- 
nent ability and force of character bows 
before a Duke of Norfolk not twenty 
years old, and feels that he is but a hum- 
ble subject in the presence of the Premier 
Duke of England. 

Ours is a Government ‘‘ by the People, 
and for the People.” 

The British Government is a monarchy 
—its government is by a Class, for a Class. 

The idea of a government in England, 
‘* by the people and for the people,” is not 
received by the British mind. 

This fundamental difference in the 
principles of the two governments leads 
often to misunderstandings, especially on 
our part. 

We made the mistake in 1878 and again 
in 1881, when we sent out a commission 
upon the silver question. Our Govern- 
ment thought they saw clearly that a bi- 
metallic ratio established by international 
convention would be of advantage to the 
British people as well as to our own, and 
hence, that it would not be difficult to 
bring England into concert with us; but 
after two ineffectual trials we gave it up. 
Since then many have believed that we 
could force England into such convention 
by ceasing to coin silver ourselves. 

The Royal Commission on the silver 
question, now sitting in London, is ex- 
pected to report to Parliament in early 
spring and against the restoration of sil- 
ver. The ruling class in England wish us 
to suspend the coinage of silver indefinite- 
ly. They know that such action would 
depress the price of silver, lessen the ster- 
ling value of the rupee, and still further 
disturb the exchanges between England 
and her Indian Empire; but England gen- 
erally contrives to keep her ablest states- 
men in the service of the Government, and 
they never hesitate to sacrifice a small 
present advantage for a large future gain. 
This is one of the causes which has made 
England mistress of the seas—the greatest 
power that exists, or that ever did exist 
on the earth. Her statesmen are trained 
from their youth; they look out for Brit- 
ish interests; they serve England with 
the same watchful devotion as a faithful 
lawyer serves his client, and their fees are 
the grand honors and emoluments which 
England always bestows for great serv- 
ices. 

Great Britain sees her agricultural in- 
terests prostrate—her farm rents fading 
away; but she also sees that her enduring 
greatness does not depend upon farming, 
but upon commerce and manufacturing. 
To these she sacrifices the comparatively 
trifling agriculturalinterests of her little 
island, 

As early as 1833 we began to boast that 
‘‘eotton was king,” and that England 
could not get along without our cotton. 
The ever-watchful statesman of England 
began to see that there was peril in our 
boast, and Sir Robert Peel, while urging 
in the British Parliament the passage of 
an act (which was passed on the 28th of 
August, 1833), appropriating twenty mil- 
lion pounds sterling to purchase the free- 
dom of the slaves in the British colonies, 
affected no especial sentiment about the 
wrong of slavery, but suggested that the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies 
would American 
Union. 

So soon as the liberation was consum- 
mated, the standing reproach of ** Ameri- 
can slavery” was rudely thrown in the 
face of every American traveling abroad, 
until the North went to war to preserve 
the Union, when, forthwith the ruling 
class in England, with scarce an excep- 
tion, took sides with the slaveholder, and 
confidently expected and ardently desired 
the dissolution of the Union. 

Even Mr. Gladstone, in a public speech 
made August, 1862, said: ‘* Mr. Jefferson 
Davis has made the South a Nation”—and 
gave the weight of his great name tothe 
side of rebellion; and a few days before 
(July 26th, 1862,) the Times newspaper 
said: ‘*‘ Ina few months the independence 
of the South must be acknowledged, and 
it might have been with profit a twelve- 


finally dissolve the 





month ago.” The Morniny Herald, Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1862, said: ‘‘ The Americans 
have become a nuisance among the na- 
tions”; and the Liverpool Post said: ‘‘ The 
vast majority of the people of England are 
in favor of the cause espoused by the se- 
cessionists.” 

On the 18th of July, 1876, while envoy 
of the United States, the writer was at a 
garden party given by the Prince of 
Wales, at Chiswick, and the Prime Minister 
—then Mr. Disraeli—speaking of our late 
war, said that he did not take the South- 
ern side and never favored their recog- 
nition—not from any especial sympathy 
with the North, but having given much 
attention to the affair he was satisfied, 
for many obvious reasons, that the North 
must prevail in the end, and that it would 
be unwise for Her Majesty’s Government, 
inany event, to make a powerful enemy 
tosecure a feeble ally, and therefore he 
advised against any recognition of the 
Confederacy, which advice harmonized 
with the sentiments of the Queen. Eng- 
land has had no abler statesman, and 
that fact is fast being recognized. His in- 
tellect was far-reaching and coldas snow, 
but gratitude was a strong trait in hischar- 
acter. Like all the great statesmen of 
England, he regarded ‘‘ British interests” 
as the guide to British policy. 

The year 1873 was a marked era in the 
finances of the Christian world. Before 
its end the coinage of silver was stopped 
at every mint in Europe and in the United 
States also, where until then it had been 
free. Of course, the price of silver fell, 
and the silver rupee which, at the rate of 
two shillings perrupee, had paid the vast 
annual debt of India to England, fell rap- 
idly. This stimulated the raising of cot- 
ton and especially of wheat, for remit- 
tances to London; the cheap silver was 
taken to Calcutta where coinage is free, 
converted into rupees—the only legal] ten- 
der in India—exchanged for wheat which 
was exported to England, and, coming in 
competition with American wheat, put 
down the American product. 

In 1879 the export of wheat from the 
United States was one hundred and fifty- 
three million bushels. The export from 
India for the same time was but four 
million. 

In 1886 the export from the United 
States had fallen to fifty-seven million, 
and the export from India had risen to 
thirty-nine million bushels; and the aver- 
age price of American wheat fell from 
$1.24 per bushel in 1879 to 84 cents during 
the last half of the year 1886. Upon these 
facts (from the bureau of statistics) com- 
ment is superfluous. 

The price of American wheat has also 
been directly depressed by contraction of 
the actual circulation of the currency. 
In the Report of our Silver Commission 
made in 1877, Governor Boutwell, late 
Secretary of the Treasury (Vol I, p. 138), 
says : 

“It is no doubt true, that the demonetiza- 
tion of either metal adds to the purchas- 
ing power of the metal retained for use, by 
diminishing the price of every article of 
merchandise, while it increases the burden 
of debts both public and private.” 

Soon after we had banished the silver 
dollar from coinage by the act of Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1873, and made the gold dol- 
lar the sole unit of value, England abol- 
ished the export duty on wheat from 
India. England, with all her dependen- 
cies produces no silver worth considering, 
but her gold interests in Australia are 
vast, and all her legislation in the direc- 
tion of the precious metals is aimed to de- 
grade the value of silver and enhance the 
value of gold. By act of Parliament, 
silver, asstandard coin, is banished from 
the realm, and by act VIL and VIII Vic- 
toria, chap. 32, the Bank of England is 
compelled to purchase all gold bullion of 
22 carats fine at £3, 17.8, 9d., per ounce, 
however much may be offered. 

British statesmen are ever watchful to 
advance *‘ British interests” all over the 
world, and they have never hesitated, 
where they had the power, to undermine 
by diplomacy or trample down by force 
any rival who stood in the wayof what 
they considered the true interests of the 
British Empire. 

A year ago last June, at a meeting of 





the British and Colonial Chamber of 
Commerée held in London, Sir Robert 
Fowler, Member of Parliament and ex- 
Lord Mayor, is reported to have said 
‘that the effect of the depreciation of 
silver must finally be the ruin of the 
wheat and cotton industries of America, 
and be the development of India as the 
chief wheat and cotton exporter of the 
world.” 

Until the United States in 1873 joined 
the kingly raid against silver, its average 
rule in the London market—for long 
years—was over sixty pence the ounce. 
This year it has fallen as low as forty-two 
pence, The fall of silver and the export 
of Indian wheat and cotton incident to 
that fall (as Secretary Manning justly 
said), has cost us millions on millions of 
dollars, 

ENGLAND IS OUR RIVAL. 

It is time that we cease to expect Eng- 
land to join us in any convention which 
will tend to an international agreement 
about silver. If, with all our boundless 
resources, we cannot construct a system 
of finance suited to our wants, but still 
feel that we are dependent upon England, 
we may as well acknowledge that we are 
unequal to the great responsibility which 
God and Nature has laid upon us. 

The delusion which many have enter- 
tained that England is going to foin us in 
a bi-metallic convention, or be forced by 
the suspension of our silver coinage into 
any such concession, will soon be dis- 
pelled. 

Another cherished delusion may as well 
be abandoned—namely, that England is 
before long to become a Republic. The 
Prince of Wales is forty-six years old—in 
the high prime of life—charming in man- 
ners, of infinite tact, largely intelligent, 
and n>t without ambition. His foot is on 
the steps of the throne, which in the 
course of nature he will soon ascend; his 
pleasure-days are over, the mantle of the 
high-reverenced Queen, his mother, will 
cloak the indiscretions of young blood, 
and he will make the ablest, most enlight- 
ened King that ever wore the British 
crown. He will be hailed by the British 
people as King, and Emperor of India by 
the grace of God and right divine, and 
hedged about by the divinity which sur- 
rounds a British monarch there will be a 
revival of the enormous power of the 
Royal Prerogative, which an able and 
popular Sovereign can wield—a power 
which was used by the Queen during the 
Gladstone Government, to abolish the 
sale of Commissions in the Army, even 
against the expressed will of Parliament, 
and by Lord Beaconsfield in the acquisi- 
tion of Cyprus. ? 

There may be a day in the future when 
England will have a government, *‘ by 
the people and for the people,” but long 
before that day the coming King of Eng- 
land will have been: gathered to his 
fathers. 

It is to be hoped that the present Con- 
gress will find time to consider the great 
interests of the whole country; several 
grave questions, touching our immediate 
welfare, confront us. 

Not soon will England join us in con- 
vention for the restoration of silver; the 
more silver falls, the sooner will her plan 
for increasing the exports of wheat and 
cotton from India be consummated, to 
the great detriment of the cotton and 
wheat interests of America. 

Until lately the circumstances arising 
from our position were such that we felt 
no concern about the policy of foreign na- 
tions; but all this is changed; Canada 
looms along our side, and England—as it 
were—is only on the opposite bank of a 
broad river. In future we shall need able 
statesmen rather than adroit politicians. 


ENGLAND IS OUR RIVAL, 


SS 


Tue old scholars of Dr. F. W. Gunn, 
who conducted the famous ‘Gunnery 
School” at Washington, Conn., are just 
bringing out a commemorative volume of 
that excellent scholar, their principal, and 
of their long-past school-days. Among the 
contributors are such well-known men in 
public life, all of them once “‘ boys together 
at the Gunnery,” as George A. Hickox, Sen- 
atgr O. H. Platt, Clarence Deming, 
and Ehrich Rossiter, 
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I KNEW him first at school, a bigger 
boy than most of us, and champion, in 
those early days, of fellows who came to 
the under side in school scrimmages; not 
pugnaciously aggressive. even toward 
offenders, but sheltering the weak, and 
putting a scathing boy-talk into his de- 
nunciation of any playing of the bully 
or the braggart, and his eye flashing 
scorn for such. We had never to quarrel 
with his judgments; no fair quarrel even 
with the indifferentism, with which—odd 
times and rare times—he may have looked 
on, as some boyish spurt of impudence 
got its reward in a slap or a cuf} 

Iremember him as having a slim, hthe 
figure, erect—great bell buttons on his 
blue roundabout—with a dark, bright 
eye, and abundant hair; loving square 
jokes, which, if they had a momentary 
sting, never carried malice in them. I 
remember, too, our visits—sometimes of 
one, sometimes another (for he was as 
impartial as the fates)—to a great, red 
store of some kinsman of his, where treats 
were given of red or white ‘‘ pepper- 
mint cakes,”and of Smyrna ‘“‘keg-raisins.’ 

After these school-days I lost sight of 
him for many years; when I did encount- 
er him again, it was in his native town— 
fresh from some discursive reading of 
law (I think) at Cambridge, with which 
he had rounded up two or three broken 
years at the ‘‘ Wesleyan” College—but 
fullest of his old cheery helpfulness 
toward every one. He was giving lessons 
in the classics in those times, to certain 
private pupils, all of whom he won over to 
most tender friendships. He was the lite, 
too, of country picnics, knowing all re- 
motest woud-walks, never tired of service 
in hunting rare flowers, bringing—in their 
seasons—heaps of arbutus, or blooms of 
arethusa, or of fringed orchids, forthe re- 
galement of sick friends, or—these failing 
—of joyous and laughing ones. His 
knowledges and wit and playfulness (even 
to buffoonery) were always at service, and 
a starched dignity never stood in the way 
of any of his kindliness. 

Toward his old father—white-haired 
and living alone and nearing his end in 
those days—his home ministrations had 
all the tender constancy and delicacy of a 
daughter’s. When this anchor-hold to his 
native place gave out, as it did presently, 
he became for a while a resident of New 
York; living far down town, for conven- 
ience of his work upon a Latin Lexicon 
then in progress, but making friendships 
that were strung all through the city, up 
and down. It was there that he came to 
his first familiar knowledge of the suffer- 
ings and temptations and devilish bent 
(by reason of their Satanic environment) 
of those young outcasts of the great city 
toward whom his big heart turned yearn- 
ingly and generously all through his life, 

I think 1t was on his first voyage Eu- 
rope-ward that he teok steerage passage 
(though no man loved more personal neat- 
ness or cleanliness), sending the differ- 
ence in costs, of that and of first-class 
cabin, to the trusty Purveyor of Charities 
in the region of the ‘‘ Five Points.” Nor 
was this done ostentatiously. He did 
nothing in that way in all his life. Hardly 
would any knowledge of it have come to 
us who knew him best,save for the hot in- 
discretion of some friend who could not 
help retorting upon one who called him 
niggardly—with a fire-brand. 

This good, kindly soul lived in Paris 
for thirty years, and died there. For very 
many of those years duties befell him as 
correspondent of The Tribune and other 
journals. But such traces of his mind or 
qualities are not deep or strong ; at least 
they do not seem so to those who knew 
him by his private letters, or his brilliant 
talk, or his quiet munificence, He hated 
conventionalism out and out. The traces 
ofan orderly journalism galled his sides. 
His best talk was unfettered. He came 
to his ‘* letter days” like a bird to his cage. 
The outside air lifted him to his higher 
notes. I wish it were allowed me to print 
in a public journal some of the rollicking, 
witty, kindly, abounding out-pour which 
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flowed from his pen into private missives; 
but I can fancy that he would lift a 
warning finger, even from his grave, 
against the adaptation of any such coin- 
age of his brain and heart for literary ex- 
hibit. 

He came to know of Paris politics and 
letters, as well as of its economies and 
every-day life, as few Americans have 
ever known them. But his ways of 
knowledge were quiet ones. He never 
kept within hearing of the frothy tides of 
Salon diplomacy. I do not think any 
New Englander, so long a resident of the 
gay Capital, ever kept so resolutely and 


. @évealy to homely New England ways of 


dress, of diet, of talk. I am sure that 
the old blue frock-coat which he wore to 
the last, and would not cast for any 
swallow-tail priggishness of dress, was 
true tothe Connecticut cut of a quarter 
of a century back; he introduced pump- 
kin pies, to the great glorification and 
emolument of his hostess, at the little 
crémerie where he took his noon-day meal; 
and there was never a time, when a burst 
of Yankee talk, odorous of corn huskings 
and pig-nuts, would not have stirred all 
the ‘‘cockles of his heart.” 

There were indeed French habitudes 
which did gradually enmesh him, that 
were notin harmony with his old belong- 
ings; he deplored this; ‘‘would have 
mended it, if life were to be lived 
over;” but, withal, there was no shirking 
of any obligations of duty or of kindliness. 
Naturally, all thought of *‘ a profession ” 
went out of him in that Paris life—if he 
ever seriously entertained such. He 
would surely never have ‘pulled true” 
in professional harness; in law, he would 
have ‘‘bounced” a client—however forti- 
fied by retainers—the moment he found 
his cause unjust; and in medicine, toward 
which his sympathies and acute observa- 
tion would have more inclined him, he 
could never have adopted the pretty and 
sometime needful sagacities of giving 
nothing, under cover of Latin, or of balk- 
ing disease by discounting the truth. 
Oldish-style people did lament, that he 
was thus without any broadly shaped in- 
dustrial purpose in life. Ne, he was not 
much of a believer in declaratives of pur- 
pose; or in tread-mill ways ; but ‘here was 
a daily industry of cheer and kindliness 
in him that never grew a-weary. 

To his little rooms in the Batignolles 
quarter—from whose windows for twen- 
ty-five years he saw Paris houses filling 
up the ancient gardens—there came a 
medley of visitors; art-lovers, such as 
Lucas and Boughton and May and Du- 
pont, to talk of art: litterateurs, Sala, 
Smalley, Sam Bowles, Jno. Bigelow. 
Chas. Dana, Bret Harte, King, and ali the 
rest, to talk of Diderot or Dumas; rad- 
icals(in their time) such as Louis Blane or 
Clémengeau, to talk of the Republic, or 
haply, the Commune—he cherishing al- 
ways a deep-grained faith in ‘‘the people;” 
Sam Tilden, too, used to take occasional 
lounges in those rooms set off with quaint 
bric-a-brac (the Franklin section of it now 
stored in the Metropolitan Museum), and 
General Grant found his way thither ; so 
did the college presidents, Gilman and 
White—with the aiways beaming and 
welcome Fordyce Barker ; and Seward; 
and the good Doremi and the charm- 
ing Doreme (one of whom had the 
tender privilege of putting a last spray 
of flowers into the hand of the dead 
friend), Nor was there ever a _ time 
when an old townsman, of however 
modest repute, would not get a greeting, 
like a blessing, and find the dreamy qui- 
etudes of the old New England life and 
memories of this good soul come bubbling 
to the top of his thought. 

His art-love was not untaught, though 
very much self-taught. It was sympa- 
thetic, penetrative, rarely at fault. Great 
panoramic display did not appeal to him 
strongly; little ‘‘ bits” which carried 
wonderful revelations of Nature touched 
him more. He loved to lose himself in 
the poetic mistiness of Corot—loved Diaz— 
would sit long and admiringly before a 
peasant piece of Millet—took the work of 
Bastien le Page to his heart—had no lusty 
enjoyment, I think, of the academic ex- 
cellences of Bougereau, or of Cabanel; 
yet he had great love for the telling 





‘*lines” of Meissonier. I remember his 
expatiating for a half-hour, with won- 
drous zest and whimsical delight, upon 
the merits of a well-known picture by 
this master (*‘Le Connoisseur”), smacking 
with infinite relish the way in which the 
opinionated cad of the wine shop, with 
his head thrown back and his right foot 
forward, chews his straw, and helps his 
way to final judgment by a twirling of 
that assertive thumb, whose companion 
digits are thrust hard into his trousers 
pocket! 

Too many auditors always brought him 
toashiver; dinner speeches, howsoever 
baited, he would none of; looked askance 
at introductory letters from whatsoever 
friend, which threatened ceremony; 
eschewed elaborate courses, and compari. 
son of vintages, with his whole soul; 
liked Duval better, and a table for two, 
with bourgeois wine and a *‘ Chateau- 
briand.” Yet in largish circles which 
he knew well, and into which his old 
blue frock might go unchallenged, he 
would easily slip into talk, brilliant and 
long, and not to be snuffed out (when his 
zeal was lighted) by gathering round- 
about groups, or—the clock. 

I can recall now an occasion where he 
had been stirred by some doubting friends 
to a half-hour monologue about the 
genius of Balzac, illustrated and spark- 
ling with a swift resumé of that old story 
of ‘‘Eugenie Grandet” which made a new 
light shine over it—from the mossy door- 
way of the old Breton house, with its 
rusted nail-heads, to the sad but most 
human ending. I can never read the 
story now, but the new light that beamed 
from the eyes of my old friend that day 
touches it and gives an added interest. 

Through allthe straining days of the 
Siege, this ‘‘Great-Heart” kept to his 
outpost in Paris—scrimping with the 
the rest, yet putting good cheer 
in his scrimpness; nosing about the 
courts of out-of-the-way places (search 
for Americana now given over) if haply 
he might find some over-kept chicken, or 
rabbit, or pet squirrel—not for his own 
stomach’s delectation: ‘*‘Na—na” (as he 
was used to say)—but for the nourishment 
of some starveling woman, or some sick 
child; never tired of this beautiful 
office of—giving. Full, too, of taose 
other blessed charities, which found 
excuses for the Commune—pity even for 
the pétroleuses—unshaking faith in the 
good intentions of ‘* the people,” and in 
the good things which would some day 
come to them, and through them. 

Isaw him last in 1878, or thereabout. 
He gave me greeting at twelve o’clock at 
night from the top of his three flights of 
stairs- holding the candle over the bal- 
isters—a greeting that was as friendly 
and warm as that of the old -school-days; 
he installed me in his best bed—insisted; 
I could have thought myself a prince in 
disguise—all the more when I found next 
day, to my mortification, that he had 
passed the night upon a little lounge 
amongst his bric-a-brac. 

Thereafter came-—what delightsome- 
strolls along the boulevards, through all 
the Banlieue, across the gardens of the 
Luxembourg (wherein other times we had 
seen Hardy pruning his pear trees), up and 
down the Rue de l Ancienne-Comedie and 
the Rue de la Michodiére! What after 
dinner saunterings in the ‘‘ Square” of the 
Batignolles, or on the benches of the 
pretty Pare Mongeau ! 

He was not much changed from the days 
of his prime manhood; his erect carriage, 
his nervous grapple of his stick, his firm 
tread, his scorn of cabs, as so many play- 
things of luxury, showed that the old 
virile forces were still intact. There may 
have been new streaks of gray in his 
wavy hair, perhaps in the great beard, by 
which so many knew ‘“‘the good Ameri- 
cain.” The old blue “ frock” hung some- 
what slouchingly from his spare shoulders, 
the simple black necktie scarce held in 
check the great shirt collars, lying awry, 
but of immaculate whiteness; there was 
the old swinging gait; the crooked cane— 
the keen outlook, from under his broad 
wide-awake hat, of the great bulging, 
lustrous eyes, full of indignation, if times 
called for it, and full, too, of a wondrous 
pity that I have known to melt him at 





sight of only a crippled dog in the street. 

He died in Oct. 1885, 

He did not greatly*love to see his name 
in print; I shall not print it here. 

Those who knew him, and loved him, 
will—from the personal glimpses I have 
given—be ready with a “ c’est lui!” 

Those who did not know him, will, I 
am sure, from this rambling sketch, writ- 
ten in the fore-front of these holiday 
times, gather reason to count him amongst 
the flowers of that Judean plant of ‘PEACE 
AND GOOD WILL TO MEN,” which began to 
grow on the first Christmas Day. 

EDGEWOOD, Dec. Lith, 1887. 
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SOME CHURCH PROBLEMS IN 
APHORISM. 








BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 





THE world’s deepest misery, like its 
sublimest faith, is without speech. 

Only small needs have vital force 
enough to utter the wild wail of despair. 

The Protestant world builds its churches 
as if it expected only our most worthy 
selves and well-behaved and highly re- 
spected neighbors, and advantageous com- 
mercial friends, to worship in them. 

The Anarchist is a person who believes 
that his worst enemy is the man who owns 
a house; that dynamite is the only true 
gospel; and that the only future is none 
at all. 

American infidelity is only the cast-off 
rags from the infidel wardrobes of Ger- 
many. 

Prescription for making an Anarchist: 
Between the upper millstone of our neg- 
lect to meet the immigrant on his arrival, 
with the Gospel in his own tongue, and 
the nether millstone of a criminal neglect 
of his children, we grind out the Anuar- 
chist. 

The wine glass isan opaque thing, and 
God cannot be seen through it. 

America is the only country on earth 
where the city church possesses the mon- 
strosity of a frequent flitting day. 

These are the days, and America is the 
paradise, of doing ali things, or pretend- 
ing todo them by-the omnipotent com- 
mittee. 

The crown and glory of all true union 
is for each unit to be at its best. The 
links, and not the impersonal chain, hold 
the anchor. 

That is the most efficient organization 
which compels the most effective use of 
the individual force. 

The only way to melt the wall of ice 
which rises between the masses and the 
Church is for every individual Christian 
to kindle a fire at its base. 

Let the Church observe as much system 
in its evangelistic methods to reach the 
one house and the one person as the poli- 
tician does to reach the one voter. 

Christ always fed the hungry multitude 
by individual servitors. 

Protestantism has yet to learn from 
Romanism the whole full lesson of 
woman’s worth and force in the Church. 

The Church of Christ, in its most ex- 
alted hours, has never been afraid to be in 
the unpopular minority. 

Nothing strong in truth or magnificent 
in possession has ever come to the Church 
by falling, as ripe fruit, in tts open hand. 
The treasures of the Church have been 
won, like pearls, from the ocean depths or 
pure gold from the white heated furnace. 

The birthplace of the Church was at 
the foot of a cross. 

God is always on the side of his kingdom 
and the men who love it. 

The American Church is getting into 
the firm conviction that the whole heathen 
world will be won to Christ. But when 
shall we be convinced that the whole Chris- 
tian world will be won to Christ? 

We have half won our victory when we 
see the place where defeat is possible. 

The glory of the weak is that before 
them God has placed his greatest prom- 
iseg, 

The Chinaman ought to be as free to 
land anywhere on our shores as the Amer- 
ican missionary is to step ashore on every 
foot of the twenty-five hundred miles of 
the Chinese coast. 

The day is sure to come—we see the 
twilight now—when the saloon will be so 





deep that no pick and spade of even a 
Schliemann, shall be able to exhume it. 

The saloon, that venerable structure of 
the alcoholic style of architecture, is al- 
ready taking on the look of a useless an- 
tique of the palzolithic age. 


BUFFALO, N, Y. 


DIES NATALIS. 
BY R. A. OAKES, 


To the millions of people for whom 
Christmas is the Dies Natalis, the sacred 
day which witnessed the birth of the Re- 
deemer, the doubts of the biblical archax- 
ologist and the inferences of the mytholo- 
gist are alike unavailing. It matters not 
whether Christ was born in April or Oc- 
tober, whether Izdhubar and Marduk, 
Mithra and Buddha, Osiris and Dionysos 
were each born of a virgin on the 25th of ~ 
December, or whether Telesphorus or 
Commodus instituted the festival in the 
second century. Its annual observance 
for nearly two thousand years has hal- 
lowed and made it precious, rounded it 
with sympathies and kindnesses, made it 
as it were a day of the truce of God, and 
hallowed it with the song of the angels: 
‘*On earth peace, good will to men!” No 
other Christian festival has been honored 
with such universal observance; no shad- 
ow of creed bars its wide acceptance; 
the animosities of Roundhead and Cove- 
nanter have been softened by time, and 
the bond of universal brotherhood which 
Christ cemented with his blood has been 
quickened anew at every return of its 
joyous advent. 

That a day so wrought into the Chris- 
tian’s life, a day that kept its kindly fires 
aglow through the long, dark centuries 
when the human intellect seemed rimmed 
as with iron, should have clustering 
around it many a quaint legend and su- 
perstition seems but natural. So holy 
were its passing hours that among wide- 
spread nationalities who placed implicit 
credence in the universal presence of evil 
spirits not one of these dared venture 
abroad during their observance. Elves 
and fairies who were in the main sup- 
posed to be beneficent, were thought to 
enjoy the general festivities, and though 
unseen, to ‘‘ hang in each leaf andcling 
on every bough” of the hollies, with 
which all good Christian’s houses were 
decorated. The holly, or holy tree, the 
Christ’s thorn of Germany, was especially 
fitted for the adornments of Christmas, 
asit put forth its berries at this time, 
The early Christians made it emblematic, 
calling it ‘‘the righteous branch,” and 
justifying the custom from Isaiah: ‘‘ The 
glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
the fir tree, the pine tree and the box, to- 
gether to beautify the place of my sanc- 
tuary.” In Continental countries branch- 
es of the holly were cut on Christmas eve 
and hung in houses and stables in hopes 
to drive away evil spirits and witchcraft. 
Maidens at that time pin three leaves of 
it over their hearts when they retire to 
rest, as it will bring visions of their future 
husbands. Many are the superstitions 
connected with the holly. It was the 
thorn wover into thecrown placed on our 
Saviour’s head at the crucifixion. The 
Parsees believe that it casts no shadow, 
and they sprinkle the face of a newly born 
child in water impregnated with its bark, 
while on our Pacific coast the wildest sav- 
ages use itin their ceremonies of purifica- 
tion. 

Many plants are endowed with super- 
natural powers during Christmastide, and 
allare supposed to rejoice at that time. 
The mountain ash then emits a light that 
nothing will put out. At Modrafell, on 
the north coast of Ireland, was one of 
these trees that on Christmas eve was al- 
ways stuck full of torches which no wind 
could possibly extinguish; and any house 
in which a faggot of the ash was not 
burnt on this holy eve was doomed to 
misfortune; while a branch of the fir, 
charred in the Christmas fire and pre- 
served during the year, would ward off 
lightning. The fir was the Christmas 
tree of the old world, and persons who 
were doomed to die before the coming of 
another Christmas would have headless 
shadows cast from the lights gleaming in 
its branches. By ‘looking intoa church 
through holes bored in its wood, all the 
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witches might be seen assembled, and all. 
of them sitting inverted. Fern seed 
gathered at this time imparted to its pos- 
sessor the strength of twenty men, but it 
must be obtained by standing at a cross- 
road where a corpse had been carried, and 
from the devil, who had the seed in his 
keeping. 

In places near Bethlehem fruit trees 
were supposed to shake out their fragrant 
petals of promise invariably on Christ- 
mas Day, while in Europe the Christmas 
rose, the Christ’s herb of England, the 
Christwurzel, of Germany, the Rose de 
Noel of France burst into bloom at this time, 
The Glastonbury thorn, sprung from the 
planted staff of St. Joseph, always flowers 
at the hour of the Saviour’s birth, and 
when the change from the old to the new 
chronology was made thousands watched 
this thorn, and as it did not flower until 
the 6th of January, it was conclusive 
proof that the astronomers were wrong. 

On the night of the Nativity oxen kneel 
in their stallsin the attitude of prayer, 
and the cock, conspicuousin all mythol- 
ogies, becomes an important bird. In 
Persia and India his life was sacred, and 
as the expeller of demons one was set free 
over Persian Tombs. Cicero tells us that 
to slay acock is as heinous a crime as to 
suffocate a father. As the announcer of 
news he was sacred to Mercury; as the 
curer of disease to Aisculapius; as a war- 
rior to Mars; as an increaser of the family 
to the Penates. He is everywhere the solar 
bird before whose clarion call flee every evil 
spirit of darkness. The early Christian poet 
Prudentius, indeed, compares Christ to a 
cock whom he pays to chase away sleep, 
to break away the fetters of night, to un- 
do the old sin, to bring in the new light. 
Du Cange quotes an old medieval glossary 
in which the cock is said to mean Christ, 
wisdom and His guarding the 
steeples of churches can be traced back to 
the tenth century, and long before this 
transference he guarded the tops of sacred 
trees. The Arabs consider his song di- 
vine, and Moslem doctors tell us that 
Allah lends a willing ear to him as he 
does to one whoreads the Koran and prays 
for pardon. Shakespeare writes that ever 
*gainst the season when 
birth is celebrated, the bird of dawning 
singeth all night long, and then no evil 
spirit hath power to harm. In folk-tale 
and mdhrchen, the devil is always made to 
release his prey by the crowing of the 
cock. The early Christians thought that 
the song of the cock was heard on the eve 
of the Nativity in celebration of the ascent 
from hell which they believed took place 
during the tranquillity of the night, when 
no sound was heard save that of the re- 


soul, 


eur Saviour’s 


joicing bird; and when he ceases to crow 
the day of judgment will surely have 
arrived, as in the Scandinavian myths 
three cocks would proclaim to the world 
the dawning of the Last Day, one over the 
Air, one in the bird wood, and one, sooty 
red, from beneath the earth to rouse the 
troops of ghosts. 
thought to sing at the hour of the nativi- 
ty, some claiming to recognize a religious 
tune in their buzzing. 

In Christmas weather lore, if the day 
come in the waxing of the moon a pros- 
perous year may be and the 
nearer the new moon the more prosperous 
the year; while its advent ina waning 
moon indicates disaster. In England to 
be born on Christmas Day is considered a 
fortunate event, while in modern Greece 
it is looked upon as the greatest evil that 
can possibly happen to one; for on every 
returning birthday the victim is impelled 
to rush into the open air, and for eight 
days to wander night and day. When- 
ever he meets a human being he instantly 


Like the cock, bees were 


assumed, 


pounces upon his back and shouts in the 
ear of the assailed: croirro¢ uw udAvBdoc— 
** Tow or lead!” If the sufferer answers 
‘** Tow ” he is released, but is beaten until 
nearly dead if the arswer be ‘‘ Lead.” Chil- 
dren born at this time are cured by hold- 
ing their feet to the fire until the nails 
drop off. 

The mince pies made during the Middle 
Ages for consumption at this festival were 
all shaped like a manger, and their con- 
tents, seasoned with Oriental spices, rep- 
resented the presents of the three wise 
men of the East. These were guarded 





during Christmas eve by a watcher, of 
whom Herrick makes mention: 
“ Having his eyes still in his ears, 
And adread of nightly fears.” 

The first manifestation of our Saviour 
was his birth, the second his baptism, the 
third the marriage at Cana. The Chris- 
tian Church consolidated these three man- 
ifestations into one festival, and all along 
the first centuries this festival was ob- 
served on Christmas Day. His baptism 
was supposed to confer wonderful medici- 
nal properties to water which must _ be ob- 
tained at midnight on the day of the Na- 
tivity from a running stream. St. Chrys- 
ostom, in the fourth century, preached at 
Artioch a sermon in which mention is 
made of this peculiar belief. This water 
Grimm thinks was used for thaumaturgi- 
cal purposes. Once obtained it would 
keep pure and fresh indefinitely. In honor 
of the marriage at Cana, the common 
people used to believe that between eleven 
and twelve of this holy night all spring 
water turned to wine. 

Of the numerous Christian legends in 
circulation during the medieval ages, 
Karl von Bulow has preserved one of the 
Three Wise Kings who brought presents 
and laid them at the feet of the divine in- 
fant. After Balaam’s prophecy that a 
star gleaming forth from Jacob should il- 
luminate the whole werld, through all the 
East the potentates kept for centuries the 
wisest masters in astronomy on Fons, the 
highest mountain in India, watching night 
and day for the miraculous star. At last 
it burst upon their straining eyes, dim- 
ming the sun at mid-day with its un- 
wonted brilliancy,and from its blinding 
rays a voice proceeded, saying: ‘‘A Man, 
the King and Lord of the Jews, for whom 
the whole world has long been yearning, 
at lastis born. Him seek ye and adore.” 

Three kings of India, whose territories 
lay so wide apart that they had never 
heard of each other’s existence, rejoiced 
over this message, and its miraculous im- 
port was confirmed to them by wonderful 
signs. To the first, Caspar of Tharsis, an 
ostrich hatched from two eggs a lion and 
a lamb, thus signifying the mission of the 
Prince of Peace. To thesecond, Melchior 
of Nubia, a beautiful bird flying from his 
garden announced in a human voice that 
the Saviour of the world was born. To 
the third, Balthasar of Gadolia, a child 
was born who prophesied the moment he 
saw the light that from a pure virgin a 
son had been born who was doomed to die 
at the age of three and thirty years, as he 
was doomed to die at the age of three and 
thirty days, which latter prophecy came 
true. Then the three wise kings, gather- 
ing together their most precious treasures, 
set forth to find this divine child, guided 
on their way by the wonderful star, 
which led them night and day with its 
unwonted light, and during all their jour- 
ney not once did they rest, nor eat or 
drink, either they or the beasts which 
carried them. After thirteen days’ con- 
tinuous journeying the three holy kings 
arrived simultaneously at Jerusalem, 
coming from different points, and, though 
unknown, each recognized the other's 
mission, and they all embraced and un- 
derstood each other, though speaking dif- 
ferent and unknown languages. Then, 
still guided by the star, they made their 
way to Bethlehem, meeting the shepherds 
to whom the angels of the Lord had an- 
nounced the birth of the Saviour. At last 
the star paused over the stable in which 
the divine infant lay, and the wise kings, 
putting on their royal robes, entered, and, 
bowing until their lips touched the earth, 
they laid their priceless gifts at the feet of 
the virgin. Then, after a due time, they 
returned to their kingdoms, and that they 
might know the difference between God’s 
and man’s ways, 1t took them two years 
to retrace the ground over which they had 
come in thirteen days. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

Se eee - 

ON the recent seventieth anniversary 
of his birth-day, Professor Mommsen re- 
ceived an address of congratulation signed 
by over four hundred names of eminent lit- 
erary, political and other men residing in 
every quarter of the globe. Americans were 
well represented on the list, Professor 
Mommsen having a considerable acquaint- 
ance here. 





A CHRIGTIAN’S STAYING-POWER. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


A Rosust Christian was the Apostle 
James. There is a tradition that he 
prayed until his knees were as hard as the 
knees of a camel, and that the good people 
in Jerusalem vied with each other in 
touching the hem of his robe. From Je- 
rusalem he sent out an epistle to his dis- 
persed brethren, which reads like the bul- 
letin of a field-marshal, and the opening 
sentences have thering of a bugle. ‘‘Hail, 
brethren !” he exclaims—‘‘ count it all joy 
when ye fall into manifold trials ; know- 
ing that the proof of your faith worketh 
patience. And let patience have its per- 
fect work.” The Greek word here trans- 
lated ‘‘ patience” literally signifies staying; 
then it came to mean persistent endur- 
ance, whether in active exertion or under 
acute suffering. It is the staying power 
of the rower ina boat-race, of the warrior 
in a fierce battle charge, and of the porter 
weighed down by a heavy burden. 

Patience—which is one of the grandes 
of the Christian graces—is often dwarfed 
into a mere stoical submission akin to 
that of a savage tortured at the stake. 
What passes for patience with some peo- 
ple is rather a callousness of heart. Under 
severe trials the sensibilities have become 
as callous as the horny hands of a fur- 
nace-man in handling hotiron. A widow 
who afterthe death of her hnsband had 
lost two children, said to her pastor : ‘‘That 
first grief made such a huge hole in my 
heart that it has never held any sorrow 
since that time.” From such sullen apat 
thy which is past feeling, the superb stay- 
ing power of a true Christian is as far re- 
moved as faith is from blind credulity. 
Our blessed Lord was keenly sensitive so 
suffering, but how unflinchingly he en- 
dured the severe strain of dealing with 
the sick and the suffering, the bigoted and 
the ungrateful. Homeless, he never 
complained ; under the vexations of his 
crude disciples and irritating opponents, 
he never lost temper ; the most fiendish 
assaults of his persecutors never wrung a 
murmur from his lips. His silence was 
sublimer than any other man’s utterances. 
At the end of his life of humiliation he 
leaves only a handful of acknowledged 
followers—calmly assured that out of that 
little band of disciples would germinate 
the Christianity which shall yet dominate 
theglobe! Patience had its perfect work 
with him. It is one of the most Christly 
qualities in a well-developed religious 
life. 

I have been watching the careers of 
young men by the thousand in this busy 
city for over thirty years, and I find that 
the chief difference between the successful 
and the failures lies in the single element 
of staying power. Permanent success is 
oftener won by holding on than by sud- 
den dash, however brilliant. The easily 
discouraged who are pushed back bya 
straw, are allthe time dropping to the 
rear—to perish or be carried along on the 
stretcher of Charity. They who under- 
stand and practice Abraham Lincoln’s 
homely maxim of ‘‘ pegging away,” have 
achieved the solidest success. It was the 
honest boast of an eminent New Yorker 
that the first dollar he ever earned was 
for hammering down paving-stones in the 
street, and that went to the captain of the 
sloop who brought him a penniless youth 
to the city. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
couplet describes in a rather coarse and 
carnal fashion what is vital Christian 
grace : 

“Stick to your aim; the mongrel’s hold may 
slip, 

But crowbars 

grip.”’ 

If staying power is indispensable in ail 
secular pursuits, it is even more so in the 
spiritual life. Young converts come into 
our churches by platoons, especially in 
seasons of revival. Many fall into the 
fatal delusion that the main thing is 
done; whereas it is only begun. They 
have enlisted for Christ; they have, if 
genuine converts, won the first battle. 
But the life-campaign is yet before them. 
The hardest fighting, my young brother, 
will not be with the hostile forcesin a 
wicked world, but with your own self. To 
stand the sneers of scoffers requires some 


can’t unloose the mastiff’s 





courage; to resist the undescurrents of 


temptation requires the strong anchorage 
of godly principle. But the mastery of 
yourself is the great achievement. To 
hold temper in perfect control, to keep 
base passions subdued, to keep your 
powers and purposes true and straight to 
the one purpose of serving, obeying and 
honoring Jesus Christ—this is the secret 
of a strong Christian life. The Revised 
Version of the New Testament brings out 
this idea beautifully m the passage ‘‘in 
your patience ye shall win your souls.” 
Before you can win anybody’s else soul 
to Christ you must ‘‘win” your own. 
This can only be accomplished by steady 
conflict with sin, by completely joining 
your weakness to the almighty strength 
of your Saviour. Christ’s mastery of you 
will give you self-mastery. 

Paul did not claim to be a perfect man; 
but he had a prodigious staying power. 
‘*. keep my body under,” he exclaims— 
as a boxer who is ina sharp encounter; 
he constantly beats down with steady and 
sturdy blows, the unruly appetites and 
lusts. The moment that a Christian lets 
the carnal nature get the upper hand, he 
is overthrown. Nor can he hold down 
the ‘‘old man” of sin except as he holds 
to Christ and is held by him. Let every 
young convert carefully and squarely 
count the cost of a vigorous, successful 
Christian life;it need not discourage or 
appall him; yet he will be pretty sure to 
become an early deserter unless he equips 
himself for a life-campaign under the 
Captain of his salvation. 

Impatience is the prevailing sin of the 
times—impatience to be suddenly rich, 
impatience under restraint, impatience 
with slow and thorough processes. A 
Christian character isno more to be fin- 
ished in a day than was one of Thorwald- 
sen’s statues. You have got to learn 
patience by some sharp disappointments. 
Patience, too, under God’s mysterious de- 
lays. You have not learned the prime 
secret of acceptable prayer, if you have 
not learned to ‘‘wait quietly on the 
Lord.” We cannot either scold or tease 
our Heavenly Father into granting our 
desires. Faith has nothing to do with 
fretting, either under a hard lot, or un- 
der the delays of prayed-for blessings. 
Patient prayer is powerful prayer. If 
thou hast come into Christ’s school, sub- 
mit to his lessons and his tasks; one of 
them is—‘‘Not as Iwill but as Thou 
wilt.” 

This virtue of holding on is absolutely 
indispensable to all successful Christian 
work. How many volunteers are con- 
stantly dropping out of our Subbath- 
school teacherships, and out of mission- 
work as soon as the novelty is off! How 
many begin to build and never finish! 
How many ministers are begging for re- 
lease from ‘‘ hard fields”; some of them 
ready torun when God may be just ready 
to send the shower to start the seed they 
have sown! The quality of too much 
Christian labor in our land; whether it be 
religious or reformatory—is that it ends in 
a spasmodic spirit of enthusiasm. ‘* Well- 
doing” comes to nothing unless there be 
‘patient continuance” in it. Brethren, 
let us remember that Christian patience 
is not only a waiting on God, it is a steady 
working for God. Christ in us is the only 
staying power. The soldier who stands 
fire to the last shot, wins the victory. 
And up yonder they who are arrayed in 
the white robes and wear the diadems are 
they who ‘‘came out of great tribula- 
tions.” Ofthem itis proclaimed—*: Here 
is the Patience of the saints; here are they 
that kept the commandments of God and 
the faith of Jesus !” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF THE SENSES. 


J. 
BY JEAN INGELOW,. 


THAT man has seven senses, we all 
heard many times before we left the nur- 
sery, if never after; but though such a 
thing is not asserted in the world it is 
alluded to; which of us has not heard it 
said, ‘‘ He was frightened,” or ‘* He was 
astonished out of his seven senses ?” 

What the two over senses, or supplemen- 
tary senses may be is very seldom defined; 
one of them can only have the name if 
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we give it an allegorical meaning. I in- 
cline to think that our far-off ancestors, 
like observant people as they were, made 
the other by dividing the sense of hear- 
ing in two; very many persons have ex- 
cellent hearing without possession of this 
over sense, The sixth sense must be an ear 
for music. 

The seventh sense (which is wholly alle- 
gorical)there can be no doubt is that inner 
and extra sight which doubles the glory 
of vision, and explains the world to the 
soul. We all callit ‘the mind’s eye.” 

The gracious lessons we have had of late 


years from those who have told us what 


we can see “‘if we will only keep our eyes 
open,” have multiplied the pleasures of 
life, and enhanced the beauty of our 
dwelling-place; but with many of us it is 
only enhanced, to our thinking, as we sit 
at home and read. 

From Ruskin, Sir John Lubbock, Her- 
schel, Richard Jefferies, and a host of 
others, we annex possessions which they 
collected from the universe; and our eyes, 
when we do look, are much more nearly 
open than they used to be. But nearly 
all these our masters, while they exhort 
and encourage us to keep our eyes open, 
ijmpuiy that if we only do so, we shall see 
all that they can see. 

We never shall! To do that our eyes 
must be as good as theirs, and besides 
be not merely receptive, merely open. 
The world of our certainly 
enriched by what others have seen 
as well as by their speculations and 
theories, but it may be that we have 
discovered nothing with our own eyes. 
Perhaps we cannot, but if we do not 
carefully consider the matter we shall 
never be sure. In the mean time it would 
be good for most people if they would re- 
verse the usual declaration, and convince 
themselves how many things they cannot 
see if they only keep their eyes open. It is 
too late in the world’s story to give such 
advice, for we have now not only to use 
to the utmost what we possess, but to re- 
cover what we have lost. 

Uncivilized man lives chiefly by his 
senses, and cultivates them to a perfec- 
tion almostinconceivable. Civilized man 
lives mainly by his intellect and starves 
the senses most lamentably; even our fa- 
vorite, our best sense, sight, is not at all 
what it has been, and among the civilized, 
those dwelling habitually in a great city 
have lived down the inferior senses, taste 
and smell, till for any necessary or im- 
portant part played they might be wholly 
wanting. 

The very langaage might show us our 
fault as regards the senses; they are now 
frequently confused with the reason. 
How commonly it is said: ‘* What do you 
mean by this ? You must be out of your 
senses!” Whereas the person reproved is 
always offending through some intellect- 
ual or moral mistake ; some matter that 
has nothing to do with the senses. He is 
never mistaking red for blue, or a sharp 
note for a flat one. 

But confusion of language always 
means some previous confusion of 
thought, or at the very least some neglect 
of or contempt for the thing in question. 

All the great families of living things 
have a dominant sense. We lead our life 
by sight, and make artificial lights to ren- 
der darkness tolerable. But the creature 
whom next to ourselves we prefer, the 
dog, lives in a very different universe. 
His dominant sense, like that of many 
other quadrupeds, is the very one we 
most neglect, the sense of smell. 

The dog will track his master, never 
lifting up his head to search the distance; 
often with hair fallen over his eyes he 
follows on, not troubling himself to shake 
it aside. 

The sense of smell appears to attract 
his affection, and is perhaps his notion of 
beauty ; instead of the attraction of sight 
it is the attraction of scent. But the 
scent of mankind so attractive to a dog is 
repulsive and terrible to creatures of the 
deer kind, and to most wild beasts of the 
chase, who also spend most of their intel- 
ligence on this sense. Many of them can 
sniff up this alarming odor hundreds of 
yards away, while even the tiger and the 
leopard can stalk them and approach 
vastly nearer, though to us their odor is 


vision is 








penetrating and intolerable. What we 
call taming wild quadrupeds may be, for 
aught we know, more than anything else, 
accustoming them first not to dread the 
smell of mankind, and next to become in- 
different to it. It may surely be said of 
these wild creatures that they have culti- 
vated the sense of smell. They almost 
entirely depend on it to guard them from 
their enemies. By means of it they smell 
out water from afar, and they reject poi- 
sonous and unwholesome food far more 
than by sight. 

We can do nothing with it. In a great 
city the fruit and flower shops give the 
poor a passing pleasure as they goby. The 
rich enjoy them in their houses, Sewers 
have a most unpleasant smell ; so has gas. 
Thus far we receive still certain warnings 
from the sense of smell. But the most 
dangerous kinds of bad air and fatal gas 
are quite inodorous ; so we say. We must 
have lost the power to perceive them; 
also to perceive the unwholesome or poi- 
soneus nature of certain kinds of food. 
People will open atin of salmon or lob- 
ster, so bad and unwholesome as even to 
prove poisonous, and yet the smell of it, 
which must be peculiar, does not disgust 
them and warn them not toeat it. 

The naturalist, not finding the smell of 
a certain fungus hateful, insists on cook- 
ing it, and even swallows it, to ascertain 
whether it is good for food; whereas, 
having no trusty sense of smell himself, 
he ought to trust traditions come down 
from times when people had, and let the 
horrid toadstools alone. Sometimes he 
eats with impunity, and some one else 
eats at a different time of year, or when 
the plant is in a different state, and dies. 
But perhaps something might be done 
even at this stage of our civilization, to 
recover by education what we once had 
by sense. Experts might be employed to 
smell carefully milk supposed to contain 
fever germs, or tinned food found poison- 
ous, and endeavor to find out whether 
there is any odor which is distinctive and 
capable of being described. 

Poisonous fruits might be collected, 
and attempts made, not so much to as- 
certain whether their scent is repulsive, 
for at present we do not find it so, but 
rather to find out whether they have any 
scent in common, that seems, however 
slightly, to belong to them all, or, at least 
to certain families of them; and, if not, 
whether the flowers which precede them 
have. The same might be done with ail 
all kinds of fungi. Ifaclass of children 
could be taught with any certainty that 
special scents belonged to poisonous 
plants and flowers, the scent itself would 
soon become odious to them. 

‘*Taste and smell in the human species,” 
saysa well-known writer, ‘* are to be re- 
garded as rather conducive to our gratifi- 
cation thansto our utility. - » They 
are deserving of notice as affording some 
remarkable instances of the power of asso- 
ciation, partly as derived from very early 
impressions, and partly as acquired by 
subsequent habits.” 

Perhaps this is as succinct an account of 
how one ought not to think of these two 
senses as can be expressedin words; but 
taste, which partly through the art of 
cooking, and partly through a desire to 
tempt the appetite, has become the most 
vitiated of the senses, oughtto have a 
treatise all to itself, and can only be 
touched upon at present. 

That both taste and smell have been 
thrown into the background, and that the 
ancients were far from regarding them as 
we do, some of the most venerable ex- 
pressions of man’s desire after his Maker 
may show us; the scents and flavors of 
life are compared in many instances with 
the law, the love, and- the fear of the 
Lord. 

‘“*The judgments of the Lord are free 
and righteous altogether, more to be de- 
sired are they than gold, yea,than much 
fine gold; sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb.” 

“Thy name is an ointment poured 
forth.” These words and a great many 
more are so familiar that they do not 
strike us as remarkable; while we use 
them in the very words of the Bible (and 
we never think of any other) we do not 
perceive that no such thoughts now are 





our thoughts. But those who first used 
themspoke of things that they liked; 
honey and perfumed ointment were 
prized. 

We could not endure to hear the most 
si#tple-minded and devout person say now 
that the name of the Lord was as the 
scent of one of our most fragrant manu- 
factured perfumes, or his law sweet as 
our most delicious fruit. But if we refer 
the same feelings to another sense, sight, 
they are just as much the language of our 
souls now as once of theirs. 

‘* Behold, as the eyes of servants look 
unto the hand of their masters, and as the 
eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her 
mistress; so our eyes wait wpon the Lord 
our God, until that he have mercy upon 
us.” 

At a yet earlier date, when Israel gave 
the blessing to the younger son; though 
his sight and hearing were so dim,he per- 
ceived the powerful scent of the 
“goodly raiment.” And it was not only 
the exciting cause of his bestowing the 
blessing before he ate, but it influenced 
the character of it. 

‘*See, the smell of my son is as the 
smell of a field which the Lord hath 
blessed: therefore God give thee of the 
dew of heaven, and the fatness of the 
earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” 

Ages after, even in the time of our 
Lord, they loved powerful scents. When 
the alabaster box was broken the house 
was filled with the odor of the ointment. 
The New Testament bears remarkable 
witness to their love of them. 

‘*Walk in love,” Paul writes, ‘as 
Christ also hath loved us and hath given 
himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice 
to God, for a sweet-smelling savor.” 

Sight can carry us far out in space, and 
this sense can carry us far back in time. 
‘* The myrrh, aloes and cassia,” the oint- 
ments and cerements of the dead are not 
quite inodorous even to-day. When ex- 
posed to the air, after long entombment, 
they still exhale their peculiar fragrance. 
It does not appear, then, that we have lost 
the keenness of scent so much as the in- 
stinctof what it means. 

We are not conscious of the smoky 
smell of London while we live in it. Yet 
if we travel to Italy, Malta, or even India 
and proceed to unpack shawls, dresses, 
etc., that we have worn there, they will 
scent a large room with London. 

But we are not all whelmed in a smoky 
atmosphere, of the scent of which we have 
become unconscious, and we ought not 
to want so much telling ‘‘ what to eat, 
drink and avoid,” while we .have a sense 
which, if we would only cultivate it, 
could manifestly inform us of all this, so 
that unwholesome things would never 
go into our mouths at all. 

Birds, like ourselves, appear to depend 
most on sight. They have keen hearing 
also, and are wary and easily startled; but 
there is not much reason to suspect that 
they perceive the nearness of an enemy by 
scent. It is food that the carrion bird 
scents from afar, not danger; but when 
we consider the great hight in the air at 
which they habitually float, and the tele- 
scopic nature of their eyes, it is probable 
that they are drawn down mainly by sight, 
unless it can be shown that in adark night 
they come down upon dead or dying prey. 
The dog, who assuredly is led by scent, 
will trace his master’s footsteps through 
the dead of the night, aud will be found 
lying on the door-step of a house where 
he is the next morning. 

Fish seem to have the sense of touch as 
their dominant faculty. They hear and 
see dimly when in the ocean; but by the 
least movement of fin or tail they can 
communicate vibrations to the water by 
means of which a whole family, a whole 
hatching of fifty or sixty little fry, will 
guide themselves and keep swimming 
with perfect unanimity in the same direc- 
tion and at precisely the same distance 
from one another, so that they form a 
certain figure which does not vary. Most 
commonly this figure is a globe or an 
oval. Itis the youngest fry who follow 
this habit. If one, observing or suspect- 
ing danger, wags a fin and darts off in 
another direction, all the others are in- 
stantly after him, so simultaneously 
aware of the new vibration and repeating 





the movement, that they do not even for 
a moment alter the shape of their figure. 
This kind of thing can easily be observed 
in a small clearriver. After a short time, 
perhaps a few days, other instincts begin 
to influence the young fry besides this 

natal craving to keep together; then 

stragglers fall back from the figure, and 

by degrees they are literally ‘out of 

touch ” with the others, and for good and 

all disperse. 

One of the most delightful fortnights in 
the year is in the middle of August. Then 
if you are at the sea-side, as very many 
people are, there is a fine opportunity for 
watching the young fry or ‘‘sile.” It 
must, of course, bea rocky coast, with 
facilities for lying on some flat reef and 
looking down into the water. There the 
sile frequently come in their companies, 
investigate the deep-blue bights, appear 
to regard the great swaying banners of 
dulse with curiosity and interest, then 
swim out again above the heads of the 
sea anemones and hermit crabs, and pro- 
ceed to the open sea, there to fulfill their 
destiny. 

What that destiny is one might be sorry 
to think of, if one did not bear in mind 
that if all the fry hatched came to ma- 
turity they would soon form a solid globe 
as large as ours. The gulls wait for them, 
and the kittywakes, the guillimots, and 
all the web-footed sea birds; they sit on 
the water and eat till they really cannot 
swallow any more, and chatter to one an- 
other with ceaseless volubility. The torie 
of their talk is not at all unlike the sing- 
song voices of certain Suffolk folk heard 
conversing together when the words are 
just out of earshot. ‘ Silly Suffolk” some 
people call the. accent and the dialect; the 
epithet just suits those birds, and one 
wonders how they can find so much to 
talk about, for they never cease. 

The hermit crabs walking about on the 
white sand below, or sitting twiddling 
their feelers on the branches of dulse, are 
not fish; but probably their dominant 
sense also is that of touch, for if you take 
a stick and gently stir the surface of the 
calm water they are off like meteors, yet 
when the turning tide begins to wash 
gently in, they take no notice—perhaps 
those eyes of theirs set upon long stalks 
can see a thing or two, though they look 
so dull and horny. This crab himself is 
well worth the watching. Some of his 
actions are almost as nearly human as 
those of a monkey. When he eats he 
sits up, and taking his food between his 
two front claws, bites a bit out, precisely 
as an ugly, wierd little child might hold a 
piece of bread and butter with both hands 
and bite a bit out of the middle. The 
child will then sometimes hold the bread 
and butter a little further off and look at 
it. So does the crab. 

The sense of touch is apparently that 
one which has improved under the charge 
of civilized man. Only to mention one 
way in which he makes more use of it 
than a savage can, his finger tips have 
extraordinary delicacy and perception (so 
even more have hers!) in distinguishing 
among fabrics what they are and what 
they are worth. The draper can judge of 
the quality and value of sil< by feeling 
it. He knows whether there is any ad- 
mixture of cotton in it; with another 
pass of his hand he knows whether any- 
thing has been added to give weight to it. 
So does his lady customer. Of ten or 
twelve reels of sewing cotton, she can tell 
which is finest. more by the touch than 
the sight. All kinds and varieties of linen 
and cotton and woolen materials, as well 
as such as are mixed, we see people take 
in their hands and test and feel, and ap- 
prise at different values. 

But though we are born with great del- 
icacy of touch, each generation educates 
it. Almost all women have done so, but 
an ordinary man, who does not get his 
living asa silk mercer or a draper, is in 
general quite ignorant in regard to 
fabrics, and is even capable, poor fellow! 
of mistaking linen for cotton. But the 
gold assayer—always a man—is said to 
judge of the purity of gold ore by his 
touch, and to perceive something com- 
parable to oiliness in the finest. 

But to return to our favorite and best 
sense, sight. 
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Another delightful fortnight in the year 
is the second half of July. At that timeif 
we please we may enjoy our eyesight more 
than usual. And here to revert to what 
our masters have said as to what we can 
see if we only keep our eyes open, I think 
it remarkable that they never seem to 
make any allowance for short sight. 

Short sight is very much on the in- 
crease, The human eyes were not meant 
to pore by the hour together on a white 
page and to race across it hundreds and 
thousands of timesat a sitting. More and 
more, it is said, they adapt{themselves to 
this work every year, and lose aptitude 
for distant things. 

That is, perhaps why one often hears it 
said, ‘‘ Fly-catchers! Oh, no, there are 
none in this part of the country; if there 
had been I must have seen them!” 

Now in that particular fortnight of the 
year fly-catchers have the world of gar- 
dens and ‘‘grounds” almost to themselves. 
For the finches and many of the seed-lov- 


ing birds are away among the ripening 
corn and in fields of peas. The fly- 


where the 
hay has been cut, and among gardens and 


catchers remain in meadows 


green fields where there are and 
ponds, 

It may be truly said that the 
questioned never would and never could 
see these birds and many other things till 
they had been after 
which the with 
them. 


trees 


person 


duly pointed 


would 


out, 
world abound 

If such a conversation goes on it is often 
sothewhat in this style: 

** What is that little bird then, sitting 
on the rail over there? From time to time 
she darts off, makes a loop, almost turns 
back to the 
There is another.” 


over in the air, and comes 
same perch. 

‘**Oh, I suppose they are sparrows.” 

** Don’t you think they are rather small 
for sparrows?” 

** Well, perhaps they are young ones.” 

** And don’t you think they are rather 
paler in color than sparrows, and of a 
slightly more fawn-color tint?” 

‘“* Now you mention it, yes, L believe I 
can see a difference; but I fancy I am 
rather short-sighted.” 

After admitting that very many people 
are short-sighted, and that none of the 
senses vary so much in range as that of 
sight, I think it may be allowed that a 
person who can see a thing when it has 
been pointed out, and detect a difference 
in size and tint between one little 
and another when both are 


bird 
many yards 
off, is not short-sighted. 

The truly short-sighted in general do 
the best they can with their eyes; when 
features are out of range they discrimi- 
nate faces by coloring ; when figures are 
blurred by distance they often distinguish 
by. peculiarities of gait and movement. 

Lt is quite another thing which is the 
matter with many eyes that only fancy 
they are short-sighted. 

We cannot see without our eyes ; 1 have 
no objection to admit that. 

But we are greater than our eyes, and 
teach them what to see. That is, some 
of us do, and eyes so reigned over see a 
great deal more than others can. In the 
first place they know what to look for; 
in, the second place they know where and 
when to look; and in the third place, 
when something new and wonderful re- 
ports itself and stares them in the face, 
they never mistake it for what has been 
seen before, but refer it tothe most pre- 
their 
which, acting in partnership with eye- 
sight, forthwith sets to work to find out 
what it is and what it means. 

Few things, however, are more remark- 
able than the great difference there is be- 
tween the sight of one person and another, 
The de- 
gree to which the less gifted by Nature 


cious of all senses—the seventh, 


the hearing of one and another. 


can educate themselves up to and beyond 
the mark attained by the merely quick- 
sighted and keen of hearing is perhaps 
one of those few. 

But to return to the fly-catchers. They 
have a pretty habit of ranging their fully- 
fledged young ones—four in number, as a 
rule—on a branch or rail, and 
them by the half-hour together. 

The tirst time I ever saw this was in an 
orchard, and it so chanced that I was not 


feeding 





seen. The pale, fluffy little creatures 
stood on a bough not eight feet from me, 
and continually uttered little chirruping 
cries for food. The parents, one at each 
end of the row, jerked themselves up into 
the air almost every minute, or made a 
loop-like flight, returning to put a gnat* 
or fly into one of the little beaks, which 
snapped on receiving it with a small, but 
very perceptible sound. Since then I 
have seen the same thing many times, 
but to recognize it one must at first have 
been close to the birds, and heard the 
snapping of the tiny beaks. Thelast time 
I saw this feeding process was a few 
weeks ago, and there were then three sets 
of fly-catchers within view at the same 
time. The scene was a very large lawn; a 
little river ran beyond it, and some great 
trees flanked it on two sides. Two or 
three gray, old park railings at one cor- 
ner almost overhung the river; on one of 
these a family was perched. They cer- 
tainly were rather a long way off, yet 
when they had been pointed out some of 
the guests (all just then at breakfast to- 
gether) could see them. 

About ten yards from the window a 
lawn-tennis net was drawn across the 
place. There sat another family with 
only one parent feeding it. Those nearer 
nestlings had no business to want feed- 
ing, for when the mother had been hawk- 
ing for them some time she flew off, and 
they after her. Their chirping demands 
for food were quite audible at that dis- 
tance, but not the snapping of their little 
beaks. These were distinctly seen by all 
the lookers on, one of whom pointed out 
a third set of birds being fed in a tree. 
Yet the color of these birds is so incon- 
spicuous, so like the branches and the rails 
they sit upon, that in most cases they are 
not detected unless the parents are rather 
near, and flashing about reveal the slight- 
ly lighter hue under their wings. 

Many birds feed their young after leav- 
ing the nest, but the fly-catchers are the 
most systematic; and then the young are 
such little tyrants that they are the most 
amusing to watch, and yet, to 
eyes, the most difficult to see, 
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THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. 


BY GOV, DANIEL H,. CHAMBERLAIN, 


To THE EpitorR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
It is my misfortune not to have seen 
your editorial article of the 8th inst.— 
under the title of ‘‘ Governor Chamber- 
lain and Dr. Strieby ’—till this evening. 
[can say that I am glad to have seen it for 
at least two reasons: first, because your 
article will call attention to the points in 
issue between Dr, Strieby and me; second, 
because I think you will allow me space 
to say a few wores in THE INDEPENDENT 
which I did not feel I had a right to ask of 
The Congregationalist, after its notable 
courtesy in publishing my former letter. 
I observe that Dr. Strieby in his reply, 
and you in your article, give considerable 
attention to what both call, for sub- 
stance, my offensive tone—Dr. Strieby 
speaking of my ‘‘uncourteous epithets,” 
and you of my “lofty superiority” and 
‘‘overbearing” style. I am truly sorry 
to find myself exposed to such comments 
from such high authorities. Will it suf- 
fice, pray let me ask, to say that I did not 
dream that I should incur this sort of an- 
imadversion when I wrote? Having 
adopted what I supposed was a good rule 
in such matters—to speak with directness 
and in terms truly descriptive of the 
things to be described—I did as Mark 
Antony untruly said he did, ‘only 
spoke right on.” But the special criticism 
which both you and Dr. Strieby make, 
suggests to me the well-observed fact 
that, as a rule, we do not spend much 
strength or time in criticising the style 
of an attack, if we have sufficient means 
at hand to substantially answer and repel 
the attack. Being then, unfortunately, 
under the censure of eminent masters as 
to the form of my letter to Dr. Strieby, 
let me submit with humility, and beg 
only of you the favor and pardon of lis- 
tening to me while in as brief termsas I 
can command, I deal strictly with the 
matter in hand and lose no more time in 
self-defense. Possibly, I may again fall 





into the mistake of ‘calling a spade a 
spade’; but if I do, and if what I call a 
spade turns out to be a spade, I may per- 
haps be able to bear the consequences with 
fortitude. 

Now these are the facts: Dr. Strieby, 
under the general assertion that ‘‘ the Ne- 
gro does not enjoy his guaranteed rights,” 
made this unqualified specification: ‘‘ In 
the courts he (the Negro at the South) sel- 
dom finds a standing as a lawyer or a 
juror ; in the chain-gang only does he en- 
joy a monopoly”; following this by the 
equally unqualified statement: ‘‘He is 
confronted, hindered and insulted at every 
step he takes toward enjoyment or im- 
provement—a flaming sword guards the 
avenues of knowledge, industry and vir- 
tue against him.” 

These statements were made not of par- 
ticular localities; they are unlimited as 
to place, and are made of the present 
time. The latter statement is the climax 
and conclusion of a long paragraph. It 
is, therefore, idle for Dr. Strieby or for 
any one to attempt to minimize the scope 
or meaning of these statements; and the 
only question which ought to interest you 
or me is: Are they true? Well, you think 
you know something of the matter; Dr. 
Strieby thinks he does; and I think Ido; 
and so, as my testimony differs almost 
toto celo from yours and Dr. Strieby’s, 
the query arises—Which is right? 

We laymen have a saying to the effect 
that editors are omniscient; but it is 
plainly an ill-founded gibe and nota fact, 
because you make it an evidence of Dr. 
Strieby’s superior value over me as a wit- 
that ‘it is nearly twenty years 
since Governor Chamberlain saw that in 
South Carolina,” whereas it is but just ten 
years and six months since I saw it, asa 
citizen and resident of that state. 

On Dr. Strieby’s behalf as a witness, 
you say ‘‘ his constant visits to, and inter- 
course with the South, make hima vastly 
better-informed man on the subject than 
the Governor.”” Do you really think so? 
By “constant” visits, I suppose you mean 
frequent. How frequent or how long 
these ‘‘visits” have been, I have no means 
of knowing, but as you use the word 
** visits,” I suppose you mean what you 
You will not question that I, on 
the other hand, lived there constantly for 
twelve years, and I hope you will not 
doubt my statement that I have made 
frequent ** visits” to the South, to its east- 
ern and western and southern and south- 
western parts, during all the period since 
[ceased to live in South Carolina. I 
meekly acknowledge Dr, Strieby’s supe- 
ri>rity in all possible respects except this; 
ability, opportunity and desire, to see 
things at the South as they are, and re- 
port them truly. ‘A cat may look ata 
king,” and may see what it looks at, and 
if endowed with voice and mind and 
honesty, might, I imagine, truly report 
what it saw. So 1 think my frequent 
‘‘visits” to the South and my ‘ constant ” 
intercourse with all classes there, would 
make me, supposing I am as intelligent 
and honest as Dr. Strieby, as good a wit- 
ness as he. My testimony is, as you 
state and as I beg leave of you to repeat, 
that Dr. Strieby’s statements, as above 
quoted, are ‘‘totally untrue”; untrue in 
general and in detail. I wiil indulge in 
no further epithets, ‘‘uncourteous” or 
otherwise. I will try not to show “ lofty 
superiority,” or to be ‘‘overbearing”; I 
will only ask you to compare my evidence 
from others than myself, with yours and 
Dr. Strieby’s. 

Your evidence consists, as you state it, 
of ‘‘the substance of replies received 
from representative colored people of the 
South.” Of these you tell us that a 
Virginia lawyer says ‘‘ colored offenders 
get the maximum and white the minimum 
penalties”; that ‘‘ colored men are not 
put on the juries in proportion to their 
importance.”” These are pretty vague 
statements, you will admit. Don’t you 
imagine you could find several New York 
lawyers who would say that ‘‘ poor offend- 
ers get the maximum and rich the mini- 
mum penalties” here in New York? But 
would you regard that as evidence, unless 
they gave examples or referred to sources 
of information? And what does your 
Virginia correspondent mean by his 


ness, 





say. 





phrase, “in proportion to their im- 
portance’? Is it in numbers, or wealth, 
or intelligence? I do not well know how 
to weigh such evidence. 

But you say, ‘‘a North Carolina lawyer 
says the colored people are discriminated 
against in the courts.” But at last vague- 
ness ceases, and you say: ‘‘In Mecklen- 
burg County, where Negroes are numer- 
ous and pay large taxes, a Negro has not 
been on a jury for many years, and it is 
so in most other counties.” That is suffi- 
ciently explicit surely, and your state- 
ment shall have, as it deserves, investiga- 
tion and true report to you at my hands 
just as quickly as available facilities will 
permit. This is all thatis specific enough 
to admit of investigation, of all you 
vouchsafe us from replies to ‘‘ letters sent 
out to two hundred.” 

Now, a word as to Dr. Strieby’s evi- 
dence. You correctly state that Dr. 
Strieby quotes Mr. Cable, and Mr. Cable 
says: ‘‘ The white man virtually monopo- 
lizes the jury-box.”” Do you think this is: 
sufficient to establish that ‘‘ the evidence: 
overwhelmingly proves that Dr. Strieby 
is right and that Governor Chamberlain 
is wrong”? 

In my turn,I will now offer my evi- 
dence. The clerk of the courts of an im- 
portant county in South Carolina wrote: 
me last June, in answer to my inquiries 
as to the relative numbers of Negroes on 
juries in the days of Republican rule and 
at present, thus: 

“The records show that in 1877 the num- 
ber of Negro jurors in this county was 
about ten per cent. less than in 1876 (the 
last year of your administration); but they 
show that for the last nine years the ratie 
has not been appreciably less than in Re- 
publican times. It depends, as you will see, 
somewhat on the officers who ‘list’ the 
jurors. Ifa fair standard of education, or 
what is called in the whites intelligence, is 
applied, the Negroes are more largely ex- 
cluded; but such tests are rarely applied, 
because the Negroes have a sort of intelli- 
gence which our people value-on juries. 
‘Horse-sense,’ it is sometimes called. In 
fact, it is now, as it used to be when you 
were here—a white man usually perfers a 
good sprinkling of Negroes on the jury, in 
civil or criminal cases. You will remember 
it was always so when you were here.”’ 

The same person, writing to me this 
week in view of Dr. Strieby’s letter, a 
copy of which I had sent him, says: 


“What I wrote you in June last, answers 
Strieby as well as I can doitnow. What he 
says was never true in this state nor in Ten 
nessee, nor in North Carolina, so far as lever 
knew or saw or heard, and I lived several 
years after the War in each of those states. 
I do not believe it is true anywhere in the 
South; but you did not ask me to speak of 
that.” 

An ex-Union army officer of my ac- 
quaintance, living now, as he has for 
fifteen years, in Mississippi, writes me a 
letter received this week, thus: 

“T know the general fact that Negroes 
are put on the juries too much; the South 
ern whites prefer them there in many cases 
to their own race. If I had my way I would 
require all jurors to read and write; but as 
it is that is not required of blacks or whites. 
If there is any discrimination, it is in favor 
of the Negroes for petit jurors.” 


I have now four other letters as strong- 
ly to the same effect as the two now 


quoted from, but I dare not trespass on: 


your space further. But, my dear sir, if 
you are really interested in this matter, 
and wish to know what the truth is ir- 
respective of what I say, or what you 
say, or what Dr. Strieby says, will you pub- 
lish testimonywhich I will produce from 
the best and highest authorities, on the 
subject of Dr. Strieby’s statement which I 
criticised? If not, why not? Do you wish 
to help Dr. Strieby to promote “totally 
untrue” statements respecting the South? 
Iknow you do not. Therefore, I ask 
again to be allowed to furnish you 
with unimpeachable evidence of those 
who live and have lived at the 
South, who are not ‘ visitors,” constant 
or otherwise, nor an ex-carpet-bag gov- 
ernor who ‘“‘came to an end” long ago, as 
you kindly take pains to inform him— 
verifiable evidence, giving names, dates, 
localities and all the indicia of verity. It 
is an important subject; and please do 
not forget to answer this last inquiry, 
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IT know this letter is unconscionably 
long, but I hope you will not allow it to 
crowd out any further evidence which 
Dr. Strieby may have to offer. 

NEw YORK CIty. 
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LAND, LABOR AND TAXATION. 
IV. 





BY PROF. RICHARD T. ELY, PH.D. 


WHAT guarantees are we now abie to 
offer to labor that it can always find em- 
ployment? When we ask this question 
we touch upon one of the weakest points 
of the existing social and economic order, 
and the many efforts made to find some 
devices whereby a guarantee of employ- 
ment of some sort might be offered to 
all, show that this weakness has been very 
generally felt. There is, in fact, nothing 
which gives cause of greater uneasiness, 
anxiety and discomfort to the general 
public than to know that thousands upon 
thousands of men seek work in vain. It 
troubles our conscience in spite of all our 
protests. When the unemployed of Lon- 
don gather together and in parade exhibit 
their gaunt and distressed faces, this bare 
fact in itself is telegraphed all over the 
civilized world and produces a universal 
feeling of restlessness. 

The requisites of production are land, 
labor and capital, agd labor in itself can, 
without suitable implements, no more 
produce values for exchange than oxygen 
can in itself produce water. Labor seeks 
union with other productive factors, but 
sometimes in vain, and always without 
any reliable guarantee. The more skilled 
labor is, the readier it is to turn this way 
or that and to meet variable and chang- 
ing demand, the greater the probability 
of work. If labor always had access to 
tools and material it might produce val- 
ues of some sort—at least for actual use. 
But this access to implements and ma- 
terial is often impossible, and the best we 
have been able to do is to give the guar- 
antee which the poor-house and work- 
house offer that no one shall starve to 
death. This guarantee is offered by Teu- 
tonic nations, as England, Germany and 
America, but not, I believe, by others. 

Now the socialists propose to remedy 
this and suggest a cause adequate to pro- 
duce the desired effect. We will, say 
they, in the future all work together in 
the co-operative commonwealth and will 
divide the products of our common labor 
among all in proportion, either to needs 
or to merit, if, indeed, there should be any 
difference between the two. I think it is 
manifest that this proposed commonwealth 
does actually givea guarantee of work. 
There would always be something which 
every able-bodied member of a great co- 
operative commonwealth could do, solong 
as any rational human want, remained 
unsatisfied. Any improvement in pro- 
ductiye processes would render labor more 
efficient, and if thereby the special skill 
of some should become useless, the 
total product of society would never- 
theless increase and the average of 
comfort, other things being equal, would 
steadily rise. This is a strong point in the 
socialistic program. Unfortunately it has 
never yet become apparent how the ideas 
of the socialists could attain realization 
without, on the whole, bringing greater 
evils upon us than thos: from which we 
seek to escape. I admit that the real 
practical freedom of the wage-receiver 
in the centers of civilization is far from 
what might be desired. It is not so much 
that laws restrict him as that restrictions 
upon his freedom arise naturally out of 
his economic condition. He must often 
submit to insult and injury in order to 
gain bread for himself and his little ones. 
Iam not sure that I would not agree with 
Mill when he says if he were obliged to 
make choice between existing economic 
society, without hope of further im- 
provement, and communism, all the 
difficulties, great and small, _ real 
and imaginary, of communism would 
not for ‘a moment deter him from accept- 
ing the latter alternative. But this is pre- 
cisely the point. Wedo believe that great 
and radical improvements in the future 
are consistent with the institution of pri- 
yate property in the instruments of pro- 





duction, and we do believe that by cling- 


ing to this institution and developing so- 
ciety along existing lines, we shall attain 
to the highest and broadest civilization. 
There are certainly large numbers now 
who do enjoy large liberty, and of these 
a considerable portion do make good use 
of their liberty to help others up and to 
raise the general level of civilization. 
We see no way in which a co-operative 
commonwealth after the pattern of the 
socialists can be established and at the 
same time offer guarantees for freedom of 
action and individual initiative on the part 
of the gifted. With the best will wecan- 
not avoid the fear that in the socialistic 
state public opinion would exercise a 
tyranny now unknown—and even now 
its force is terrible and in many respects 
baneful—which would repress as with an 
iron hand any divergence of belief or ac- 
tion from a low prescribed level. We 
fear that while the few would be pulled 
down, the leveling up of the many would 
be too problematical, and at any rate not 
very considerable. We fear that the ex- 
clusive dominance of a single principle in 
industrial life like that proposed in the 
co-operative commonwealth would cause 
the final downfall of civilization and 
thus in the end benefit none. The ideal 
set before us by the socialist is undoubt- 
edly alluring, but we turn away from it 
as impracticable. 

Now, what does Henry George have to 
offer the laborer in the way of guarantees 
of permanent and remunerative opportu- 
nities for toil? It is when we attempt to 
answer this question that we come rpon 
the weakest point of his scheme of social 
reform. His promises are abundant, but 
I so far fail to see any adequate cause for 
the effects desired to be produced, that in 
spite of myself, Iam reminded of the 
amirable fantasies of a Fourier when I 
contemplate his bright picture of the 
future. 

Want is to disappear, children are to 
grow up strong and healthy and intelli- 
gent, no one is to lack any opportunity 
for the most perfect development of all 
faculties, employers are in good-natured 
rivalry to cluster about every working- 
man and beseech him torender them his 
services. Strikes and lock-outs are to be 
no more, and hate and bitterness are for- 
ever to disappear from the industrial 
world when the public recovers its 
right in the soil. I have no desire to in- 
dulge in ridicule, for that only does 
harm, All that I have ascribed to the 
single land-tax and even more can be 
found ascribed to it in Mr. George’s 
speeches and in his paper, The Standard. 

It is inconceivable to me that any 
Christian man could fail to indorse the 
reform proposed by Henry George if it, 
and it alone, would accomplish all that he 
claims for it. But where is the sufficient 
cause? Itis easy tosay if youdo so and 
so, this or that will follow; but rational 
men want to beshown such a connection 
between the proposed course of action and 
predicted consequence that the one neces- 
sarily implies the other. 

Capital is to remain private property, 
and employers and employed are still to 
confront one another in their present re- 
lations in the society of the future as con- 
ceived by Henry George. Capital and 
labor he tells us are friends, not enemies; 
naturally there is no antagonism between 
the two. Right here I take issue with 
him. What he says is a cheap platitude, 
but like many another smooth saying it 
fails to portray facts as they are. Capital 
and labor, of course, in themselves can 
have no antagonism, but there is a neces- 
sary divergence of interest between capi- 
talist and laborer in their réles of employ- 
er and employed, and the sooner this 
is recognized the better. It may be 
an unpleasant fact, but as it is a 
fact, it is well that it should be 
known. They are both interested in a 
large and good product, as a result of 
their joint efforts, but when it comes to 
the division of their products it is mani- 
fest that their interests are antagonistic. 
If the product be represented by a value 
like $1,000, it is evident that if A, the em- 
ployer, talses $400, only $600 is left for B,the 
employed, and he cannot give them more 
without diminishing his own share, A 





plain recognition of the facts of the case, 
good will and good sense and good feel- 
ing, a Christian endeavor to base the di- 
vision of the product on some equi- 
table principle—all these and still other 
forces may and generally do prevent an 
outbreak of antagonism, not infrequent- 
ly, indeed, prevent its being even recog- 
nized. But there it is all the same; it 
lies latent in the nature of things, and 
may at any moment bring about open con- 
flict, hate, bitterness, violence. 

The controversy about the division of 
the product is one of the most marked 
features of our industrial situation 
throughout the entire«civilized world. 
Why close our eyes to it? Now Henry 
George does not propose to alter this fun- 
damental relation of antagonism. He 
does not propose to unite capitalist and 
laborer in the bonds of partnership. He 
does not point the way to such changes in 
industrial organization as to bring about 
a union of economic interests. This, the 
socialists going deeper, do, but we are un- 
able to accept the remedy they offer for 
our present evils. But this the co-oper- 
ators likewise do, and their projected re- 
forms seem to me hopeful, They propose 
to remove the antagonism between capi- 
talists and laborers by removing the dis- 
tinction between them, by making all 
laborers capitalists, managing their own 
affairs in theirown way. Both likewise 
propose a co-operative commonwealth, 
but the co-operators, unlike the socialists, 
wish it to be a gradual and voluntary 
growth. Thus they hope to bring about 
the longed-for era of industrial democracy. 
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BY KATE FOOTE. 

Mr. CARLISLE is probably the busiest 
man in Washington, or was until he had 
made out his list of committees; Mr. J. 
P. Chamberlain the most wined and dined 
man; and Mr. Randall the most badgered 
man, meaning by that the most silent 
under badgering. Everybody wanted to 
know whether Mr. Cleveland would make 
Mr. Carlisle give Mr. Randall a back seat 
among the chairmen—not put him on the 
Appropriation Committee again and so 
disable him from controlling the legisla- 
tion of both Houses of Congress. Mr. 
Randall is a Democratic Protectionist, 
kept in his seat by Republican votes. Mr. 
Cleveland went over to Free Trade a few 
days ago. Now, then, said everybody, 
what will he do with Mr. Randall? 

Nobody that knew was willing to tell, 
but nobody very much doubted but that 
Mr. Randall would be put back. Though 
the position is a little peculiar, the two 
parties have each a wing in itself, opposed 
to itself. Many Republicans are free-trad- 
ers, many Democrats are protectionists; 
the conservative party has always had 
that one liberal cry, the liberal party has 
always been conservative upon the ques- 
tion. Now it is made an issue, and Mr. 
Randall is put in an anomalous position— 
a Democrat, but obliged to oppose Mr. 
Cleveland or lose his seat. He came near 
doing that lastspring. His district shook 
him up so much that it affected the great 
man’s temper. 

‘* Randall is worse than ever, now they 
are redisturbing his stamping-ground 
there in Pemnsylvania. His jaws shut 
like a steel trap at me when I was trying 
to show him the need of something on 
one of the Appropriation Bills. I’m an 
old hand here,” said a member,in an 
aggrieved tone, ‘‘and he came down on 
me as if I was young and green, and 
thought I could get money out of the 
Treasury as you'd suck cider from a 


ask.” 

Mr. Randall is firmer than ever in his 
seat, and hisenemies say that if he holds 
back legislative appropriation this year as 
he did last, they will overhaul the Rules 
again, and make a regulation that all Ap- 
propriation Bills shall be brought up within 
thirty days after the opening of Congress 
in the short session, and within sixty days 
in the long session. 

Mr. Carlisle has a faculty of seeing both 
sides of a question, which makes a man 
more agreeable to meet, but makes him 





less effective as a sledge-hammer worker. 
A hammer hits in the one spot and never 
considers any other. In society and in 
argument one would rather meet Mr. Car- 
lisle than Mr. Randall. They say that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlisle, the wife is the stronger 
man of the two, and that she is the un- 
suspected balance-wheel who has kept 
him level more than once. They also say 
that at one time in his life, Mr. Carlisle 
was saved by her from intemperance. 
She was not afraid to go to the saloon 
where he was staying late and often with 
jolly friends, and demand him at the 
door. ‘‘I want John G. Carlisle,” said 
she, and he came out. She did it more 
than once before she could bring him to a 
sense of his danger; but she won at last, 
and he isnowa man of good habits, as 
you can see in the clear lines of his face, 
and she has her reward in seeing him a 
leader of his side in politics, and a Speak- 
er of the House for two past sessions, and 
now re-elected to his third term. I bave 
seen hiin rise in the horse-car on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to give his seat to a woman 
as quickly as any man—quicker than New 
York men, who never do it. Mrs. Car- 
lisle is tall, but not stout, with light hasr, 
blue eyes, and a face strong, full of ex- 
pression, but not sweet, even when she is 
talking; a face that you would notice, 
and bea little puzzled to deseribe, because 
while it has no sweetness of expression, 
yet is not forbidding. Perhaps she has 
the Randall qualities, and circumstances 
have required her to use them. She is 
womanly to the full in one way; she 
dresses with admirable taste, and very 
handsomely. 

‘*Evidently she has a French dress- 
maker who understands her figure,” I 
heard a little lady say at one of her recep- 
tions, after gazing at the stately woman 
before her with very critical eyes, and 
making the remark with a sort of hopeless 
sigh. 

After a long series of winters in society 
people in official circles almost welcome a 
chance to pass a season without ‘ recep- 
tions” or ‘‘ evenings.” Mr. Justice Waite 
has been very hospitable since he moved 
into his new house on I Street, and has 
thrown it open evening after evening, and 
the Monday receptions have frequently 
begun before the ist of January and 
lasted over into Lent. Last winter be 
gave a series of ‘ evenings” which were 
like having a party once a week for a 
month. Everybody invited was glad to 
go and people carried away pleasant 
recollections of a chat in a corner over an 
ice with Justice Field, or of standing a 
little at one side in the front parlor and 
seeing slowly moving along in a stirring 
stream the owners of all the best names in 
Washington society and a liberal sprink- 
ling of brilliancies from other cities. This 
year a recent bereavement in the family 
has shut the doors and given a chance to 
rest from social wear and tear, which, as 
somebody said,is ‘‘a pleasant way of 
being worn and torn,” but has its draw- 
backs nevertheless. 

The election of Mr. William Chandler to 
the Senate from New Hampshire may 
throw open his doors again, which people 
would be glad to see done. The recep- 
tions which he gave when Secretary of 
the Navy were very pleasant. He has a 
large handsome house on IStreet, large 
enough to fill pleasantly without ever 
being crowded. The Chandler boy, born 
dwing the administration of President 
Arthur, was the ‘cabinet baby.” Miss 
Dorothy Whitney, born during the admin- 
istration of President Cleveland, now 
holds that position. 

The boy, now getting to the venerable 
age of three years, has already begun to 
exercise his mind in asking questions 
which no man can answer. Seeing the 
picture of his grandfather, Jobn P. Hale, 
on the wall he asked who it was and was 
answered. Then he said, *‘ Where is he 
now?” 

Not wishing to wrestle with him on the 
great questions of life, death and the vast 
forever, his mother said: ‘‘ Far away— 
your grandfather has gone far away.” 

‘* As far as across the ocean ?” 

‘© Yes.” 

‘* Where is the ocean ?” 

And so on, until his mother advised the 
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nurse to take him for a walk, and inéuced 
a permanent change of the subject. 

‘* We can’t spare the Chandlers,” said a 
lady who has known them many years. 
‘Tt is all very well for Mrs, Chandler to 
say that she likes quiet, and to stay with 
that bright boy of hers, but she has been 
in official life always—always. Think of 
her father, Mr. John P. Hale. His daugh- 
ters were with him when he was in Spain, 
and had all the pleasures of the life there 
—then here, when he was member and 
senator; and she has her delightful sister, 
Mrs. Kingsley, with her whenever she 
feels ‘draggy’ and doesn’t want to be 
lively to visitors.” 

I said Mr. Chamberlain, M. P., was the 
most wined and dined man in Washing- 
ton. The record of a dinner to him is in 
almost every morning paper. Last week 
Secretary and Mrs. Whitney gave a din- 
ner for twenty guests. Besides Mr, Cham- 
berlain, there were Speaker and Mrs. 
Carlisle, Secretary and Mrs. Fairchild, 
Secretary Endicott, Mr. and Mrs. Angell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Putnam, Secretary Bayard, 
Mrs. MacAlister Laughton, Admiral and 
Mrs. Franklin, Sir Lionel West, Sir 
Charles Tupper, Miss Hunt and Mrs. 
Hitt. The table was gold and white, the 
center piece a large bowl of white and 
gilt Bohemian glass filled with white 
roses and maiden-hair fern, standing on 
a scarf of white Persian silk, embroidered 
at the ends with gold. And that is all 
one may talk about except perhaps the 
One would like to 
know the gold of the talk, or whether it 
was gilt only. We can be sure that Mr. 
Chamberlain did not mention codfish and 


dresses of the guests. 


that Mr. Carlisle had no remarks to make 
upon committees. If there is anything a 
public man abhors, it is being obliged to 
talk of his duties when he is elegantly 
spending the evening away from those 
duties. His face always falls and loses 
its expression of gayety and ease, and if 
one wishes to be restored to his good 
opinion one must couple the allusion to 
his duties with a good jest and a light- 
some tone, or go forever down in the 
opinion of that statesman afterward. 

The Irish reception to Mr. Grattan Es- 
monde and Mr. O'Connor, was instigated 
very much by a little feeling of pique at 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s reception here. 
Washington is by obligation neutral in its 
politics. It is a disfranchised region. The 
inhabitants cannot even decide by ballot 
whether intoxicating liquors shall or shall 
not be legally manufactured and sold in 
the District. But there is feeling enough, 
and there are Irish and Irish sympathizers 
enough to have made this demonstration 
a larger thing than it otherwise would 
have been were Mr. Chamberlain not here. 
Not that Washington has been backward 
before. Three years ago leave was given 
to hold a meeting in the very House of 
Representatives in the evening for Mr. 
Parnell, though there were many remon- 
strances against the proceeding. You dis- 
cover this feeling of soreness in the horse 
cars and on the streets if you linger near 
the corners. A Pennsylvama Avenue 
horse car is a very democratic place of 
meeting and the Irish 
pitched high. 


voice is often 

** We'll be afther showin’ ’em over yon- 
der,” said a man with a strong Irish ac- 
cent, nodding his head toward where he 
supposed the British Legation to be; his 
companions all smiled. 

‘** Dynamite’s only too good for them,” 
said another; then the people pricked up 
their ears at the ominous word; “ but 
we'll manage better than that. We’ll 
show him we’ve something over here, if 
we are out across the mill-pond,” to which 
there were many nods and expressions of 
approbation on the part of the others. 

There are not many Irish laborers here 
because the large number of blacks fill 
the ranks, but there were enough, with 
those of the better sort, and with several 
members of Congress to make the meeting 
avery hearty affair, though it is to be 
feared that Mr. 
there, but 
ble at a 


Chamberlain 
being very comforta- 
reception where nobody was 
rude enough to say anything about Ire- 
land, 

Half the world does not know how the 
other half lives—and more than half does 


was not 
was 





not know what the lesser part is saying 
about it. 

‘‘T was in my kitchen,” said a lady, 
“the other day, attending to some duties, 
when I heard mycook talking with an- 
other black woman in thelaundry. They 
were near enough for me to hear, though 
they did not see me. 

‘They began to talk about the recent 
marriage of one of the senators. 

***Oh, nurses, you know, is comin’ up 
in de worl’. Dey’s gittin to be impawtant 
since a senator has married one.’ 

‘*That rather surprised me,” said the 
lady ; ‘‘ but listen to the culmination. 

‘**T know why he did dat,’ said the 
other, after a thoughtful pause, ‘ it was to 
git de labor vote.’ ” 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 


THE exhibition now open at the American 
Art Galleries would seem both good and in- 
teresting even in the spring—usually a bet- 
ter season than the autumn in which to 
trace the progress of American art. It con- 
tains about 270 pictures. Most of the 
larger and more striking ones have been 
sent by young students or older American 
artists from Europe. But there are also 
many excellent works of home production, 
and the collection as a whole, if it does not 
show much imaginative power and if poetic 
sentiment appears chiefly in the small 
landscapes that were painted on this side 
of the water, reveals a most satisfactory 
amount of serious technical study. Eccen- 
tricities are very few. Alike in conception 
and in treatment, sobriety and straightfor- 
wardness are the rule. We may rejoice in 
the evidence of the exhibition that our 
younger generaticn is learning to paint 
well, and to prefer solid pictorial excellence 
to superficial effectiveness. Mr. Vail’s two 
large pictures (especially the one called 
“On the Thames’’), Mr. Harrison’s repre- 
sentation of a shoreless stretch of sea, Mr. 
Howe’s ‘“‘ Return of the Herd,”’ Mr. G. W. 
Edwards’s ‘“‘ Rainy Morning on the Canal,” 
Mr. Melchers’s ‘‘ Dutch Water Carriers,” 
and Miss Brewster’s “ Village Incident,” 
—all these are excellent paintings, any 
one of which would have been thought 
a few years ago an astonishing piece of 
work for a young American artist. To-day 
they do not surprise us, despite the fact that 
more than one of them is signed by a quite 
unfamiliar name. The accurate draughts- 
manship in Mr. Howe’s cattle piece, and its 
simplicity of manner and mood are worthy 
of all praise; and in Miss Brewster’s genre 
pictures the intended story is told with de- 
lightful clearness. Mr. Childe Hassam’s 
pictures of Parisian streets are realistic in 
the best sense of the word—truthful, sim- 
ple and characteristic; yet they are not de- 
void of that touch of individual feeling 
which can give interest to the most hack- 
neyed theme. Portraits are few inthe collec- 
tion; but among the best things on the 
wall must be counted Mr. Denman’s little 
‘*impressionistic,”’ full-length portrait of a 
young girl. Mr. Bridgman—long a favorite 
painter in Paris as well as here—does not 
appear well among his younger compatri- 
ots. His two Oriental scenes are clever in 
a way, but show a deplorable degenerationin 
a talent which was once very conscientious 
if not very individual. They are asiusincere 
in feeling as hasty in treatment, and over- 
bright in color. Nor is Mr. Harrison’s West- 
ern cornfield as successful as his marine 
just referredto. It does not sin bya lack 
of conscientiousness, but the subject seems 
to have been chosen for its intrinsic ugli- 
ness, and the figure is distinctly below the 
average of Mr. Harrison’s best resultsin this 
direction. Mr. Millet, again, is not quite at 
his best in either of the figure-subjects he 
sends, although there is much charm of feel- 
ing and some beauty of color in his ‘“‘ Quiet 
Hour.” Mr. Reinhart, the well-known il- 
lustrator, sends a large anecdotal picture 
called ‘*‘ Washed Ashore,” in which the dis- 
tressing choice of subject is not redeemed by 
any poetry of feeling or of treatment. As 
a black-and-white illustration it wouid have 
been excellent;as a large picture it was 
hardly “ worth while,” although it shows 
technical qualities from which more inter- 
esting results may be expected in the fu- 
ture. Mr Julian Story (who is a son of the 
American sculptor in Rome) also chose a 
distressing theme when he decided to paint 
the story of the young French lady who 
drank a cup of aristocratic blood to save 
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her father from the guillotine. It is one of 
the unfortunate effects of such huge motley 
exhibitions as the French Salon that art- 
ists should be tempted into selecting sub- 
jects simply for the sake of their striking 
nature. To attract attention at any cost is 
not a motive which can have a happy in- 
fluence either upon the painter himself or 
in the long run upon the public. But, as 
has been said, this motive appears to have 
swayed very few of the artists now under 
consideration; and even in Mr. Story’s case 
it does not appear in its most offensive form. 
His treatment of his theme is as sober and 
serious as one could make it; he has relied 
upon such genuine dramatic meaning as he 
could put into his figures and has suppress- 
ed as far as possible the melodramatic ac- 
cessories which easily might have been used 
to makethe work more ‘‘striking.’’ If he 
has not succeeded in making a very impres- 
sive picture, he has at least produced a dig- 
nified one, and one which showsinnate tal- 
ent as well as conscientious study. 

Turning now to works of home production 
we are attracted first perhaps by Mr. 
Chase’s brilliant and exquisite little paint- 
ings of the suburbs of New York. All of 
them are delightful and all of them have 
an extrinsic as well us an intrinsic 
value from the proof they give that 
no man need wander far from home in 
search of satisfactory subjects. Prospect 
Park anda Brooklyn stone-yard, the Navy- 
yard and a Long Island lane—these have 
sufficed Mr. Chase for the production of 
pictures which are as charming ineffect as 
they are marvelously clever in treatment. 
Mr. Tryon’s ‘“‘Newport Harbor at Night,” 
Mr. C. W. Eaton’s various landscapes, Mr 
W. L. Lathrop’s “ Pastoral,’”? Mr. Ochtman’s 
study of autumn foliage, and Mr. Wiggin’s 
“On the Hills at Amagansett,’”’ also show 
the value of local themes; and they show 
too that here at home the younger genera- 
tion is growing inseriousness and that it is 
developing individuality of sentiment to a 
degree which is less apparent in the im- 
ported pictures. Mr. Coffin’s little land- 
scape called “Rain” is especially note- 
worthy in this last respect. Mr. Kappes’s 
picture of an old woman hanging out 
clothes is an excellent character study 
and a most delightful ‘ symphony in white.” 
Here too we find atouch of sentiment, little 
though the theme might seem to suggest it, 
and realize that it may reside not in the 
theme but in the mind and the brush of the 
painter. Mr. Dellenbaugh’s little pictures 
ef artisans at work are clever, honest stu- 
dies; Mr. Leon Moran’s_ contributions 
are in his usual vein and show his 
delicate color and dainty brush work 
at their best; Mr. Palmer’s ‘ Pool” is 
a winter landscape, as brilliant as individ- 
ual, as artistic yet as absolutely true as 
those he exhibited last spring; Mr. Albert 
Ryder gives us one of his familiar reveries 
in rich, glowing color—this time with an 
Oriental theme, and Mr. Twachtman some 
of those impressionistic studies into which 
he is always able to infuse as much poetry 
of feeling as truth to broad general effects. 
There are many other canvases in the exhi- 
bition which deserve praise for good inten- 
tions, and some which delight by very good 
results. But I must spare a paragraph to 
¢#peak of the big picture—‘ Diana’s Hunt- 
ing Party,’’ by Hans Makart, which hangs in 
the first gallery, entirely covering one wall. 

So many pictures of great sizeand painted 
by more or less famous hands have lately 
been shown in New York in a theatrical 
way, that itis doubly pleasant to see this 
one under conditions which exasperate 
neither the mind nor the eye. Perhaps, 
being deprived of gas-lights and curtains 
and palms and expository lecturers it will 
not attract as much attention from the 
public as others of much less value have at- 
tracted. But if so, the fact will prove a 
more deplorable condition of public taste 
than one likes to acknowledge. It isan ex- 
cellent example of Makart’s art—and so 
many inferior examples of this art have 
been seen in New York that the fact would 
give it interest if only from the historic 
point of view. It really explains the rea- 
sons why Makart excited at first such 
opposition and then such enthusiasm in 
Germany. No work could more decidedly 
run counter to all the theories which 
had expressed themselves in German art 
under the lead of Cornelius and Kaul- 
bach. It pays small regard to that ac- 
curacy in drawing which these theorists 
esteemed the first technical requirements, 
and it shows no trace of that serious- 
ness of spirit which they believed to lie at 
the foundation of all worthy effort. It is 
simply a gigantic phantasy, daringly com- 
posed, loosely drawn, broadly and audacious- 
ly painted, and brilliantly colored. It has 
an infinitude of faults, but it has also great 
superficial charm and an abounding amount 





of vigor, life and individuality. These are 
things which appeal to humanity at large 
more than the strictest exposition of the 
noblest theories to which charm and vigor 
are lacking. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that Makart was over-rated among his fel- 
low countrymen, that theysawin him a 
Rubens or a Veronese come to life again, in- 
stead of merely a brilliantly endowed but 
insufficiently trained painter, whose talent 
was for gorgeous decoration, rather than 
for the representation of actual facts, or of 
true general effects. He appeared as the apos- 
tle of sensuous beauty in a Cay when intel- 
lectual meaning was the sole inspiration of 
his fellow-artists; and all his faults were 
forgiven him on this account. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Biblical Research. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT STATUS 
CONTROVERSIZ. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, 





Iris a mistaken idea, not seldom met 
with, that among Old Testament critics 
there is a battle of all against all, and 
that no conclusions have been reached 
which are accepted by the great majority of 
special investigators. In this regard mat- 
ters stand considerably better in the Old 
Testament criticism than they do in the 
New. In the latter department not only the 
two wings of the advanced men, the mod- 
ern representatives of the Tiibingep school 
and the new schooi of Ritschl, are bitterly 
antagonizing each other; but particularly 
on the purely literary problems of the ori- 
gin of the New Testament books and on the 
history of the Canon, the most diverging 
views prevail. In the Old Testament de- 
partment up to a certain point, a compara- 
tively full agreement prevails, not only 
among the more advanced critics, but also 
among the conservatives. That old school 
of traditionalism in biblical criticism, of 
which Hengstenberg was so representative 
a leader (cf. especially his ‘* Beitriige’’) 
has practically ceased to exist. Its only 
representatives in Germany are now Keil, 
who has given up all literary work on ac- 
count of old age, and possibly Bachmann, of 
Rostock, who writes but very little. The 
controlling principle of that school, which 
was to defend the traditional views at all 
hazards, has lost all its friends, at least 
among influential writers. In its place has 
sprung up anew conservative school, which 
as firmly clings to the Scriptures as a reve- 
lation and as a history of a revelation, as 
Hengstenberg and his friends did; but at 
the same time it does not hesitate to accept 
new critical views concerning the literary 
composition and historical position of cer- 
tain books of the Bible where fair and hon- 
est research seems to favor such a change. 
The best expression of this new conserva- 
tism is found in Zéckler’s *‘ Handbuch”’ 
of theological sciences, and in the ‘“‘Kurzge- 
fasster Kommentar,” edited by Strack and 
Zéckler. Characteristic of this school, e. g., 
is its acceptance of an analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch, of the exilic origin of Isaiah xl-]xvi, 
and other generally less important views 
not held by former generations. Itis now 
found that such a critical readjustment of 
the Old Testament literature and such a re- 
setting of the sources of our information 
concerning the religion of Israel, is possible 
without endangering the revealed char- 
acter of this religion and the inspiration 
of its official sources. In America, too, a 
calmer judgment is being exercised in this 
matter. In the introductory number to a 
series of Old Testament tracts prepared 
from a conservative standpoint, Dr. Cham- 
bers does not deny that ‘“‘the Pentateuch 
was edited after it left the hands of Moses 
by theinsertion of slight notes, such as the 
statement, Gen. xxxvi, 31.’’ Nor does he 
deny ‘‘that different documents were used 
by Moses in composing the narrative found 
in the book of Genesis, nor thathe modified 
by divine direction the laws which he set 
forth, whenever a change of circumstances 
required such modification, nor that he 
brought about a fuller development of the 
system as a whole in the later books of the 
law. It is freely admitted that thereis a 
real basis for many of the distinctions drawn 
between the Book of the Covenant, the 
Priest-Code, and the Deuteronomic utter- 
ances.”’ This is doubtless substantially the 
position held by the majority of American 
scholars who have for themselves indepen- 
dently investigated the question. In prin- 
ciple, this isthe standpoint maintained by 
the new conservatism of Germany, by De- 
litzsch, v. Orelli, Kénig, Strack, and others. 
Whatever difference yet exists is manifest- 
ly one of degree, but not of kind. 

In specifying in detail the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement between Old Testa- 
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ment scholars, we must naturally begin 
with the question ofan analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch. In Germany and elsewhere where 
the problem is not a new one, as is the 
case in America, but already has a history, 
the right of analysis is acknowledged on all 
hands. The only opposition to this within 
Protestant scholarship there, is that of Keil. 
Roman Catholic scholars have had little or 
nothing to say on this problem. Not one of 
their men has made an independant inves- 
tigation of the subject. Indeed, they do not 
venture on what is strictly scientific or 
critical theological research in any depart- 
ment. But among the Protestant scholars 
the fact of an analysis is regarded as settled. 
Dillmann, in his Introduction to Knobel’s 
Genesis, says (p. x) that thisis the result 
of the critical investigations of scholars dur- 
ing the past century; and in his discussion 
found at the close of his Commentary on 
Numbers, Deuteronomy and Joshua, he gives 
what is probably the best summary of the 
reasons usually assigned for this analysis 
(p. 593 sqq.), not all of which, however, are 
accepted as conclusive by all scholars. It 
must not be forgotten that the acceptance 
of an analysis does not in itself imply a 
rejection of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, either asa whole or in its great 
bulk, i. e. Mosaic authorship; notin the 
sense that Moses himself wrote these books, 
but that they contain revelations given by 
God to Moses. The literary authorship and 
the question as to the recipient of these re- 
velations are two entirely distinct problems. 
The father of the analysis, Astruc never 
dreamed of denying to Moses the author- 
ship. His work is entitled ‘‘ Memoirs which 
Moses appears to have used in the composi- 
tion of Genesis.”’ 

Another and further point of agreement 
—and this agreement 1s significant and an 
excellent proof that the analysis cannot be 
a pure figment—is that scholars are virtu- 
ally a unit as to the number of documents 
that enter into the present composition of 
the Pentateuch, and as to the portions that 
belong to each document. In a problem 
like this, which must be decided entirely by 
internal evidence, it is certainly noteworthy 
that scholars, radical and conservative, are 
on the whole agreed. The possibilities of 
disagreement here would seem to be legion; 
the actual disagreements are on minor and 
not on fundamental features. In this re- 
gard the Pentateuch question is har- 
mony itself, compared with the chaos of the 
Synoptic question in New Testament liter- 
ary investigation. The Priest-Codex, for- 
merly called the first Elohist, and correctly 
regarded as the chief constituent of the 
Pentateuch, embraces the whole Levitical 
system, found in the closing chapters of 
Exodus, all of Leviticus, and parts of Num- 
bers. In addition, the document embraces 
Gen. i, 2, 42, and those records of the Book 
of Genesis that record the Covenants, to- 
gether with brief historical and chronologi- 
cal data leading up to the era of the law. 
A second document is the Jahvist or Yah- 
vist, fuund chiefly in Genesis and Exodus. 
It is an historical document, written from a 
prophetic and not a legal standpoint. A 
third dooument is the so-called second- 
Elohist, also historical incharacter. Itisa 
disputed point whether the last two can yet 
everywhere be separated, or whether we 
have them only as a combined work, gener- 
ally called the Jehovist or Yehovist. Then 
the Deuteronomist, or author of the legal 
portion of Deuteronomy, is considered as a 
separate writer. Tothese as fifth (or fourth) 
is added, the Redactor or the Redactors, who 
united these documents into the present 
shape as one literary work. In this way, 
by common consent, the Pentateuch is re- 
garded as composedof PC+J+E (or +J E) 
+D+R; which is, however, not the histori- 
cal order of these documents. Dillmann, 
who calls the Priest-Codex A, the second 
Elohist B, the Jehovist C, has in addition 
the sign S, for the so-called Sinai-laws in 
Leviticus, which he regards as having been 
added to the Pentateuch later than the 
Priest-Codex, of which they are generally 
considered a part. 

This last remark brings us, thirdly, toa 
point upon which the argreement is not so 
general, and where the disagreement can- 
not be said to be purely literary. At least 
it is not based upon purely literary con- 
siderations; but to a certain extent is con- 
trolled by theological ideas as to the de- 
velopment of Israel’s history and religion. 
The question is a double one—namely, the 
relative ages of the different documents, 
and the order, manner and time in which 
they were united. Up to recent years it was 
regarded as a matter of course that the 
Priest-Codex, or the legal portions of the 
Pentateuch proper, was the oldest and basal 
document (Die Grundschrift). Graf was 
he first to recall the attention of scholars 

an old view held by a few decades ago, 





that the Priest-Codex was not the oldest, 
but was the youngest element. His teacher, 
Reusch had been teaching this all along. 
The chief support for this inversion of the 
historical order of these doc iments was the 
seeming contradiction between the accept- 
ance of the old view and the history of 
Israel. The laws of the Priest-Codex were 
apparently a dead letter in Israel until after 
the exile. This, of course, inverted also the 
history of Israel and changed its entire char- 
acter, by making the law not the beginning 
but the end of this history. This transposi- 
tion of the leading document in the Penta- 
teuch has rapidly won for itself the ap- 
proval of scholars. It is not only the ad- 
vanced critic who accepts it; but this is also 
done by Delitzsch and other conservative 
men, who, nowever, do not accept its post- 
exilic origin, and with horror reject any 
naturalistic scheme that may be built upon 
this literary readjustment. Opposition to 
this rearrangement of sources has come 
chiefly from the authoritative pen of Dill- 
mann, in his recent edition of Knobel’s com- 
mentaries, whoclaims for the greater portion 
of this document a pre-exilic origin and in 
general does not accept the order in which 
Wellhausen, Kuenen and others of the 
dominant school claim that these docu- 
ments arose and were united into one book. 
It is thus seen, that on the analytic side the 
agreement between Old Testament scholars 
in regard to the Pentateuch is quite general. 
The differences begin when the conservative 
side is discussed. 

This difference becomes all the greater 
when the strictly literary features are 
dropped and the historical or, better, theolog- 
ical features are taken up. Here men who 
are one on the analysis differ toto clo. 
Theconservative men seein the religion of 
Israel a revelation from God, and see in 
Israel’s history the providential guidance of 
a peculiar people toward a divinely ap- 
pointed goal. They emphasize in this relig- 
ion and history the sui generis element. 
They are willing to modify the traditional 
scheme of this historical development in so 
far as the critical readjustment of the 
sourc2s demand, but maintain that no mat- 
ter what this readjustment may be, the 
character of Israel’s religion as a revelation 
is not materially changed or modified 
thereby. The more radical school, espe- 
cially Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Stade, main- 
tain that upon this rearrangement of 
sources the different documents in the Pen- 
tateuch reflect the stages in the gradual de- 
velopment of this religion according to 
purely natural lines, without the necessity 
of accepting any special revelation or special 
divine factors in Israel’s history or faith. 
They accordingly find that the Old Testa- 
ment religion does not differin kind from 
other Oriental religions, but has its origin 
and bas developed in the same way in which 
the science of comparative religion claims 
that all natural religions have and must 
develop. Kuenen, in his customary blunt 
honesty, confesses that at the bottom of his 
scheme lies not his critical analysis of Old 
Testament sources, but a philosophical idea 
of natural development. Hesays that one of 
the positions of his ‘“‘Standpoint” is, that 
the Jewish and the Christian religions are 
indeed among the most important religions, 
but that they do not in essence differ from 
other religions, and that their c)aim to being 
based on inspiration has no better founda- 
tion than the similar elaims of Mohammed 
and Zoroaster. (Cf. “De Godedienst,” 
I, pp. 5 sqq.) He and his school harmonize 
the literary records of this religion to his 
ideas by claiming that all the earlier books 
of the Old Testament were revised in the 
interests of the religious ideas laid down in 
Deuteronomy and in the Priest-Codex. But 
it is seen from his own words that his his- 
torical scheme is to all intents and purposes 
a petitio principti. Sifted to the bottom, 
it is evident that the agreements in the Old 
Testament field essentially go so far as the 
questions are purely those of literary criti- 
cism ; the disagreements begin as soon as 
these questions become theological, or are 
controlled by the theological standpoint of 
the writers. 

CoLoMBUS, O. 








Sanitary. 


THE WASHINGTON MEDICAL CON- 
GRESS ON ALCOHOL. 





As no new_hypothesis as to alcohol has 
very recently been started to take the place 
of the many that have been overthrown, it is 
not surprising that the recent Medical Con- 
gress at Washington should have furnished 
asomewhat remarkable one in that direc- 
tion. Professor Flint, the physiologist, read 
an elaborate paper ‘On the Cause, Mechan- 





ism and Rational Treatment of Fever.” Of 
his eminent ability as a physiologist deal- 
ing with a specialty, we are fully informed 
and appreciative. As hecan scarcely be said 
to be or to have been a practitioner of medi- 
cine it is well that he attempts a hypothesis 
founded not on clinical experience but on 
what he conceives to be rational treatment. 
This may account for the surprising remark 
that “the clinical guides which direct the 
administration of alcohol are easily recog- 
nizable.” 

Tn this address he appears as vindicating 
the use of alcohol in fever on entirely new 
grounds. Paying no attention to several of 
the well-known and disturbing effects of 
alcohol, such as its effect on the ganglionic 
system and as a paralyzer of the vaso-motor 
nerves, and discarding all the other physio- 
logical effects, he centers its advocacy upon 
the following hypothetical conceptions. 

Heclaims that the great indication is to 
introduce some readily oxidizable substance 
which being oxidized “‘mitigates the second- 
ary effects of the fever upon the pulse and 
nervous system and retards degeneration, 
provided always that it does not increase 
theintensity of the fever.” 

‘‘In the administration of alcohol in the 
treatment of disease we are really using the 
hydro-carbons (fatty and farinaceous arti- 
cles) in a form in which they may be imme- 
diately oxidized and do nov require prepara- 
tion by digestion.” 

It will be noticed that the hypothesis un- 
warrantably takes it for granted that alco- 
hoi breaks up in the system just as do the 
hydro-carbons or heat-producing foods; in 
other words, that it isa food. This is the 
very thing that needed most to be proven. 
The doctrine that it is a heat producer is 
the very one as to it that has been most sig- 
nally upset. Yet he thus vindicates its use 
because it is a heat-producing food. 

Its place as a medicine is more and more 
being defined not as a food but as a hélp to 
the digestion of fuod; ‘‘as having a stimu- 
lating action upon the secretion of the di- 
gestive juices.’”’ (See Atwater, September 
Century.) Its next temporary value is in 
relation to the circulation and its influence 
over the vaso-motor or nervous system. But 
here a premise is assumed and a hypothesis 
founded thereupon—the premise being the 
very thing most in dispute. 

The second hypothesis as to the active value 
of alcohol is equally remarkable. It is that 
the use of alcohol is the readiest way of 
supplying water to the tissues, of which 
they are greatly in need during the febrile 
or pyrexial state. 

“If alcohol be oxidized in the body, as 
it is in certain quantity (?) the produc- 
tion of water is inevitable.” 

“The production of water is an important 
factor in the generation of animal heat.” 
It is surely well known that the product of 
all combustion is water and carbonic acid. 
But to propose alcohol as the most ready 
way of conveying water into the system, as 
also of generating animal heat, is certainly 
a novel hypothesis. All this again assumes 
that alcohol readily breaks up in the system 
and thatits mode of disintegration is that 
of a food, and that exactly as such it is dis- 
tributed and applied. We had occasion 
years ago closely to examine the views of 
Dr. Lordas quoted in the address, but that 
doctrine of 1872 as to alcohol being asource 
of animal heat has been much modified in 
the last fifteen years by the facts of chem- 
istry and by actual heat tests. 

That alcohol has value as a medicine, we 
have always maintained. But the address 
of Dr. Flint affords no new evidence that it 
acts as a usual heat-producing food, or that 
itis more available for furnishing water 
than are the ordinary simple means of wa- 
ter-supply for tissues. It may serve as a 
practical joke upon total abstainers that 
the readiest way in fevers to give the 
tissues water is to drink alcohol, but phy- 
siology and clinical experience do not 
bring us to any such conclusion. The views 
long entertained as to the possible aid af- 
forded to the quantity of the digestive juices 
and the activity of glands by small quan- 
tities of alcohol and its value to the circula- 
tion and nervous system, within closely de- 
fined limits, will not be set aside by hypoth- 
eses founded on disputed premises or by a 
physiological excursus and a theoretical 
treatment not supported by clinical evi- 
dence. 

He thus really proposes through alcohol 
‘‘to supply tothe system matter that can 
be consumed in the excessive production of 
heat, thereby retarding destruction of tis- 
sue.’’ At the very time when such mode of 
disintegration is most strongly denied, when 
if it did take place it is not admitted that it 
would “‘retard the destruction of tissue,” and 
when the theory of retardation by such a 
method is not proven, to take all this for 
granted and actually propose it as a new 





way of watering in fever, is certainly bold 
romancing. 

It is not as a food supply or a water sup- 
ply that alcohol is thus te be escorted back 
into its once fashionable medicinal use. 
It holds, and, we believe, will continue to 
hold a place of value in cases of sudden 
faintness or exhaustion, and in moderate 
quantities as a stimulant to weak digestion 
in certain of its forms, to be closely diag- 
nosticated by the physician. The welfare 
of the physical is in accord with that of the 
intellectual and moral and social interests 
of our people. All these alike point to the 
more rigid exclusion of all these beverages 
from common use and their restraint within 
those narrow limits to which physiology 
and experience alike consign them, The 
fact is that while clinical medicine is really 
insisting upon alcohol as having a sphere of 
usefulness as a medicine, it is much more 
closely defining its limits. Sir Andrew 
Clark, of London, recently spoke the 
view now most accepted when he thus ex- 
pressed not only his own conviction but the 
growing sentiment of those who are en- 
gaged in the rational and real treatment of 
fevers. 





Science. 
ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHZcOLOG- 
ICAL DISCOVERIES IN OHIO. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., 
OF OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





For four or five years past Professor Put- 
nam, of the Peabody Archeological Mu- 
seum in connection with Harvard College, 
has been concentrating much of his time 
and attention upon Southern Ohio, where 
mounds and ancient burial-places exist in 
such abundance. In Ohio, as in New Jersey, 
he has been fortunate in forming a partner- 
ship with a physician, on the ground, of rare 
sagacity and persistence. About twelve 
years ago, Dr. C. C. Abbott, of Trenton, N. 
J., first discovered unequivocal evidence of 
pre-glacial man in America, and his valu 
able collection of palzwolithic implements 
from that place has all gone to enrich the 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge. And now, 
after some years of waiting, similar arche- 
ological treasures are beginning to flow from 
Ohio to the same collection in Cambridge. 
Dr. C. L. Metz, who is co-operating with 
Professor Putnam in this state,is by voca- 
tion a practicing physician at Madisonville, 
in the valley of the Little Miami River, 
about ten miles northeast of Cincinnati; 
but his avocation and recreation is the 
study and exploration of the mounds and 
burial-places of the interesting region in 
which he lives. Two years ago, while dig- 
ging a cistern, he accidentally found two 
palwolithic spearheads, of black flint, each 
about three inches long. These were found 
in undisturbed gravel eight feet below the 
surface, and were announced by Professor 
Putnam, a year ago, to be true paleoliths. 
These can be seen at the Museum at Cam- 
bridge by any one who desires to compare 
them with ,the large collection there 
from other parts of the world. Still 
more recently—last May—Dr. Metz 
found another rough stone implement 
in a similar situation at Loveland 
about twenty miles to the northeast of Cin- 
cinnati, in the valley of the Little Miami. 
This was an oval-shaped flat stone about six 
inches long which had been chipped to an 
edge all around. It was taken by Dr. Metz 
from thirty feet below the*surface, near 
where mammoth bones had been found by 
workmen not long before. 

Having recently visited these localities 
for the purpose of determining the charac- 
ter of the formations, I can say that there 
can be no shadow of doubt that they belong 
to the glacial epoch as; truly as, and even 
more clearly than, those in Trenton, N. J. 
Both at Madisonville and Loveland there 
are extensive gravel deposits belonging to 
what used to be calledthe terrace epoch, 
and which are now universally recognized 
as the work of the torrential floods which 
poured down all the southern flowing 
streams during the breaking up of the great 
ice age in North America. These terraces 
on the Ohio at Cincinnati are 120 feet above 
low-water mark. At Madisonville they are 
considerably higher, being about 200 feet 
above the Ohio, and 160 above the Little 
Miami. At Loveland they are only about 
fifty feet above the stream, but not farfrom 
the same absolute level. I have studied 
this class of terraces on nearly every stream 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Missis- 
sippi, and there can be no reasonable doubt 
of their relation to the glacial age. There 
is a remarkable absence of them in streams 
rising outside of the glaciated region. 

After my investigations, seven years agos 
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of the Trenton grayels, and since my glacial ; 
investigations have been well under way, 
I have repeatedl} “urged local observers in 
the interior to be on the lookout at every 
gravel-pit that could be connected with the 
glacial aze. These discoveries of Dr. Metz 
are the first satisfactory response which has 
been made, if we except the discoveries of 
Miss Babbitt in Minnesota. But these are 
enough to establish the fact of human oceu- 
pancy of this continent during glacial 
times. If any one has waited for confirma- 
tion of Dr, Abbott’s testimony (and there 
are many who have), they now have the con- 
firmation, and the facts are established “ ia 
the mouth of two or three witnesses.”’ 

The archwological importance of these 
discoveries can scarcely be over-estimated, 
They establish at once a chronology of the 
human race here which must be reckoned 
by as many thousand years as we have ordi 
narily allowed centuries for the Mound 

suilders. The study of man’s antiquity in 

America is hereafter to be chiefly a study of 
the date of the close of the Glacial epoch, 
aud geology and archeology are to become 
indissolubly united in solving a problen of 
the greatest theoretical importance, No- 
where in the world does the glacialist have 
a fairer field in which to work. Recent in- 
vestigations in this country point to a much 
more recent date for the close of the glacial 
epoch than has heretofore been granted. 
The authoritiesof the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a year ago 
at Buffalo, decided that the Niagara gorge 
(which is an undoubted measure of the close 
of the glacial period) could not be ten thou- 
sand years old, 

But coming to more recent matters. At 
a meeting of the Cleveland Historical So- 
ciety, ashort time ago, Professor Putnam 
gave an account of the purchase and _res- 
ervation by his Society of the celebrated 
Serpent Mound, in Adams County, O. So 
great has been the interest in the matter 
that no less than fifty-six hundred dollars 
have been collected by ladies in Boston and 
vicinity for the purchase and restoration of 
this peculiar mound, and it is now the prop- 
erty of the Peabody Museum, and has been 
restored to its original dimensions, The 
mound is a very impressive object, as it 
winds for thirteen hundred feet up the side 
hill overlooking Brush Creek, one hundred 
feet below. It was fast going to destruction. 
The zeal of the 
effect in Ohio, and organizations are begin- 
ning to move for the preservation of other 


soston ladies is having 


monuments of this interesting civilization. 

Among other facts reported by Professor 
Putnam at this meeting, was that his ex- 
amination of ancient skulls frem Ohio 
shows, beyond question, that the Mound 
Builders were allied to the tribes of Mexico 
and South America. These are short-headed 
races, the breadth of whose skulls is more 
than three-fourths their length. Out of 
fourteen hundred skulls from burial-places 
near Madisonville, more than twelve hun- 
dred were of that type. Everything thus 
points to the correctness of the generaliza- 
tions of the late Colonel Whittlesey that 
the Mound Builders advanced up the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to Southern [llinois and 
Ohio, and were afterward driven back by 
the more warlike tribes of the Lake region. 
The fact that the Southern tribes in Amer- 
ica belong to a short-headed race, while the 
Northern tribes are long-headed, and that 
there is a corresponding division between 
the races in Southern Asia and those in 
Northern Asia, also has great significance 
in indicating the early lines of migration 
from the Old Wérld. 


OBERLIN, O. 


Personalities. 


A VERY amusing scandal attaches to 
the employment of one of the Victorian 
‘* Empress of India’’ medals, struck by the 
Queen at the time of the solemn proclama 
tion of that title. Several medals were in- 
trusted to Lord Lytton, he being then Vice- 
roy, for such distribution among native 
potentates as he considered expedient. The 
medals bore a female figure as device, and 
the legend *‘ Victoria, Empress of India.” 
At the same time, Victoria Cook, called 
‘* Empress of the Arena,” circus-rider and 
gymnast, was fascinating Calcutta and 
Lord Lytton, as well. Having an extra 
medal on hand, Lord Lytton coolly erases 
the word ‘‘India” from the surface, substi- 
tutes “ Arena”? and solemuly honors Miss 
Victoria Cook with this exceedingly im- 
proper gift. Miss Cook, much as she may 
haye relished the unique testimonial and 
enjoyed such an example of venality in 
a titled admirer, returned the doctored 
medal, with much good sense, and now that 
the scandal is current is as cordially praised 





forher prudence as the giver of the tribute 


is denounced for his gross breach of eti- 
quette. 


....One of Benjamin Franklin’s bequests 
provided for the payment of five thousand 
dollars, yearly, for one hundred years, to 
the municipalities of Boston and Philadel- 
phia as a trust-fund, to be applied to assist- 
ing young mechanics, if they are married 
men, in establishing homes and business- 
establishments. The fund, by judicious in- 
vestment, now equals about $328,000 in Bos- 
ton; the Philadelphian trust, not having 
been so fortunately managed, reaching 
only some $70,000. Both trusts, however, 
have done incalculable good to many de- 
serving applicants for its benefits. And 
now that the Boston employment of it must 
end, it is stated by those in charge of it that 
the money will be applied to purchasing a 
public park to be called after the great and 
practical man who originated so interesting 
a charity. 

.... Very characteristic must have been 
the whele of a letter written recently by the 
Crown Princess of Germany to a friend, in 
allusion to her great anxiety for her hus- 
band. One passage runs as follows: 

* We are passing through a time of sore trial 
in all ways, but the feeling that the nation does 
not forget us, but hopes and feels with us, is in- 
finitely consoling and sustaining and full of 
blessing. If God will, this trustfulness shall be 
preserved to my husband as his most valued 
treasure, and be his best help to the attainment 
of pure aims. Who can tell how long atime will 
be vouchsafed to him? When one sees him so 
fresh and full of life one cannot help trusting to 
his strength and good constitution and believing 
that his health will not fail him for the perform- 
ance of bis duties.” 


eevee A notable woman in Scotch literary 
and social circles has just deceased—Miss 
Jane Gibson, of Glasgow, long esteemed in 
that city and Edinburgh, she having at- 
tained the age of 102 years. Miss Gibson 
founded the important ‘‘ John Gibson Bur- 
saries,’’ in connection with the University of 
her town, and was a power init for learning 
and religion. Tothe last few days of her 
life she wasable to take part in nearly all 
the occupations of a busy old age. 


néead Attention is directed to the weather 
worn condition of the monument to John 
Paulding at Peekskill, which the City of 
New York erected in acknowledgment of 
Paulding’s participation in the arrest of the 
luckless Major André. It needs renovation 
and care. Near to the monument is the lit- 
tle church which General Washington fre- 
quented—no longer used—and one of the 
noble old Van Renssalaer mansions distrib- 
uted about the state. 


....Mr. Henry Levicke, well known in 
Egypt and in various European centers, is 
dead. He was the first European who ever 
made his home at Suez, and he lived there 
forty-one years. He was the first British 
Consul there and the pioneer of the mail 
route through Egypt. His wife and twenty- 
wo chi lren survive him. 


.Leo. XIII is almost a tetotaller, drink- 
ing, if any wine, a very little sour claret at 
his simple dinner. Perhaps itis the irony 
of fate as well as ignorance that has sent 
him among his Jubilee gifts about six 
thousand baskets of champagne from 
various French vineyard-owners. 

.... The throne of the great Egyptian sov- 
ereign, Queen Hatasu, of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, has been donated to the British 
Museum by the owner, Mr. Jesse Haworth, 
of Cheshire. It has beenin his possession 
several years. 

.... By the gift of the wife of President 
Diaz, of Mexico, an endowed créche, or day- 
home for infants, whose mothers can leave 


their children when going from home for 
their work, until nightfall, has been estab- 
lished in the capital. 


....In the spring the Duc d’Orléans, eldest 
son of the Comte de Paris, who is now at 
Sandhurst, is to leave England for New 
York, on a tour round the world, which is 
to include visits to Japan, China and India. 

.... The Empress Eugénie has been stop- 
ping at the Amsted Hotel, the Hague, under 
treatment for a troublesome attack of rheu- 
matism. Dr. Metzger is her physician, the 
eminent specialist for the complaint. 

-Lord Dufferin has built a beautiful 
hunting lodge at Simla, where he will en- 
tertain his staff and friends during the sea- 
son. It issaidto be the first Indian resi- 
dence lighted exclusively by electricity. 

.-..A choice and, as it is considered, very 
accurate bust of Thomas Aquinas has been 
completed by the eminent Roman sculptor 


Aureli, and is exhibited privately at his 
studio. 


....The statue of the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury, to be erected as a memorial in West- 
minster Abbey, will be ready for unveiling 
in about a fortnight, 





Peles 


MANY an old book has to be bound 
over to keep the piece.— Detroit Free Press. 


....[tmust bea very good brass band that 
can play all the airs a drum major puts on. 
— Wheeling Times. 


.... The man who “‘ builded better than he 
knew” was not a New York contractor.— 
Lowell Courier. 


....'Go buy some Christmas presents,” 
said my wife. I obeyed her implicitly, and 
went by every one I saw. 


over toaSouth Boston foundry to see if 
they could not cast his vote for him.—Bos- 
ton Commercial Bulletin. 


..Santa Claus asks the children if they 
say his nose is red or his nose are red; and 
then he tells them they are all wrong, for 
his snows are white. 


....'' Well, ’m glad the burning question 
is settled,’”’ said Charing. ‘‘What do you 
refer to?” asked Thomkins. ‘The hot 
whether,” was the reply. 


.... Tutor: “Mr. Horn, how is moisture gen- 
erally furnished to the heated air in a fur- 
nace?’ Student: ‘Suppose by means of the 
dampers.” —Columbia Spectator. 


....Our esteemed contemporary, Mr. P. 
T. Barnum, always wasalucky man. He 
found three dollarsin the stomach of one 
of his recently destroyed elephants.—Life. 


..Much, more, most, so says the grammar; 
But we another rule demand; 
Little less Most, or much less clamor, 
For much more Most we cannot stand. 
—Life. 
....Customer (in grocery store, picking 
away at the raisin box): ‘‘ What are these 
raisins worth, boy?’ Boy: ‘Fi’ cents.” 
Customer: “;What, only five cents a 
pound ?” Boy: “No; fi’ cents for wot 
you’ve eat.”—New York Sun. 


..‘* How do you veal?” said the lettuce 
to the chicken-salad. “I hav’n’t a cold in 
my head,” replied the salad, pointing to the 
ice on the lettuce. The celery from the cel- 
lar repository said: ‘‘ Let us be friends; for 
soon no one will heed our yea, may or nays.” 


....Epitaph on an editor’s tombstone in 
Maine: 
“ Within this town he lived and lied , 
For forty years, and then he died.” 
—Washington Critic. 


--..-vew Member (to Washington hotel 
clerk): ‘What are your regular rates?” 
Clerk: “Four dollars a day, sir; payable 
weekly.”’ New Member: “You have differ- 
ent rates for members of course?” Clerk: 
“Yessir. Four dollars a day in advance.” 
—New York Sun. 


an appointment as a department clerk came 
across this question: ‘‘What states and 
territories would you crose in going from 
New York to the Pacific Coast?”” He didn’t 
know, and so he wrote: ‘‘ None. I would go 
around by Cape Horn.” —Exchange. 


....Father (trying to read the paper): 
“What was that awful racket in the hall just 
now?” Mother: ‘One of the children fell 
down the stairs.”” Father (irascibly): “Well, 
you tell those children that if they cannot 
fall down stairs quietly they won’t be al- 
lowed to fall down them at all.””"—New York 
Sun, 


.... Zeke (breaking wood): ‘My mammy 
gibs me a penny every day for choppin’ dis 
wood.”’ Abe (enviously): “Am dat so? 
An’ wot do yo’ buy wid dat cent?” Zeke: 
‘Oh, 1 doan’ buy nuthin’, ’cause mammy 
am savin’ em fer meto buy a new ax wen 
dis heah one gits played out.”—Huarper’s 
Young People. 


oxen’ A messenger boy came leisurely up 
the stairs and asked for one of the writers in 
the editorial rooms. He was shown the 
gentleman. “I say,” he said; ‘‘did you send 
a boy upto Turk Street a month ago?” 
“Yes; has he got back yet?’ It dawned 
upon even the messenger boy,and he grinned 
so he could hardly say there was some ques- 
tion about an old message.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


. Visitor (describing a supposed case in 
which his own is thinly disguised to Unc’ 
Cephas, who has a high reputation as a 
neighborhood philosopher): ‘‘S’pose I wuz 
to owe you two dollars’ worf, an’ you was to 
owe aman some money fo’ which you sent 
him arfter me, are I obleeged to pay him?” 
Une’ Cephas: * I don’think a ’foresaid man 
can’t k’lect another pusson’s money whar 
they owes him ’thout you ’grees to hit.”— 
Harper’s Weekly. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

CARPENTER, J. Howarp, Winnsboro, 
S. C., accepts call to Hot Springs, Ark. 

COFFEY, C. C., Yates Center, accepts call 
to White City, Kan. 

CONELL, W. N., Newport, R. I., resigns. 

CRAFT, GEORGE G., Cleveland, O., called 
to Worcester, Mass. 

DOWNEY, GEorGE D., Miles City, Mon., 
accepts call to Pendleton, Ore. 

LANE, Henry F., Worcester, Mass., re- 
signs. 

ee A. A., ord. in West Denver, 
sol. 


MILLER, 8S. E., East Washington, N. H., 
resigns. 

REID, G. D., Orange, Mass., resigns. 

RAOADES, C. L., West Acton, called to 
South Boston, Mass. 

SAFFORD, DE Forest, Jamaica, Vt. 


» ac- 
cepts call to Danbury, N. H. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
AD ome, F. H., accepts call to Riverpoint, 


ANDERSON, Davip R., Racine, Wis., be- 
gins work as state evangelist in Illinois. 

ATKINSON, WILLIAM H., Green Mountain, 
accepts call to Chester Center, Ia. 

BACON, J. F., accepts call to new field near 
Fargo, Dak 

BARROWS, A. C., Agricultural College, 
invited to supply at Ogden, Ia. 

BECKWITH, Epwarp G., inst. in Central 
Union ch., Honolulu, §. I 

BREWSTER, WILLIAM H., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., resigns. 

BYINGTON, GrorGz P., engaged to sup- 
ply at Shoreham, Vt. 

CHADDOCK, Emory G., Hillsdale, Il. 
will supply at Fresno, Cal. 

CLARK, E. W., accepts call to Edgar- 
town, Mass. 

CLIFTON, THEODORE, First ch., Rockford, 
Ill., resigns. 

CRAWFORD, J. C., called to Nickerson, 
Kan. 

CROSWELL, MIcau, 8., Rogers, Ark., re- 
signs. 

DAVIDSON, WILLIAM E., ord. in Friend, 
Neb. 

DONNELL, B. J., acgepts call to Second 
ch. (colored), Decatur, Ala. 

EASTMAN, EpwArp P., Hiram, called to 
South Bridgton, Me. , 

EDDIE, J. B., Edinburgh, Scotland, accepts 
call to home missionary work in Kansas. 

EVANS, EINIoN C., inst. in Pacific ch., St. 
Paul. 

FELLOWS, W. W., called to Fairmount, 
Neb. 

GRAY, WILLIAM J., Chicago Seminary, 
supplies at Wheaton, Tl. 

GRIGGS, LEVERETT S., Terryville, Conn., 
called to Champaign, Ill. 

HAMLIN, WALT. S., accepts call to Fern- 
dale, Cal. 

HARRIS, JouN L., Boston, called to Ware 
Center, Mass, and Newmarket, N. H. 
HIGGINS, RoBeErt M., accepts call to Hyde 

Park ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

INGALLS, Francis T., Emporia, Kan.,.ac- 
cepts presidency of Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo. 

IVES, Joseru B., Nickerson, Kan., resigns. 

JENKYNS, E. H., Stockholm Depot, accepts 
call to Hopkinton, N. Y. 

KINZER, Apptison D., Hampton, accepts 
call to Pilgrim ch., Des Moines, Ia. 

LYON, Asa P., Sioux Falls, Dak., accepts 
call to Marshall, Minn. 

McLAUGHLIN, JAMES (Presbyterian), ac 
cepts call to Morgan Park, Il. 

OSGOOD, GEorGE W., Provincetown, called 
to Hyannis, Mass. 

PENTECOST, HucuO., Belleville Ave. ch., 
Newark, N. J., resigns. 

RICE, WALTER, Brendon, Vt., resigns. 

ROGERS, E. E., East Hardwick, Vt., ac- 
cepts call to the chapel of the Church of 
the Covenant, N. Y. 

SWING, ALBERT T., called to Pilgrim ch., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

THOMAS, T. PIERCE, Potterville and Or- 
ville, Penn., accepts call to Newton 
Falls, O, 

THURSTON, OAKLEY B., accepts call to 
Pinckney, Mich. 

TRIFFIT, JAMES M., Lodi, accepts call to 
Marysville, O. 

TROWBRIDGE, Joun P., accepts call to 
Bethlehem, Ct. 

WALLACE, RoBErRT W., accepts call to 
Wakefield, Mass. 

WELLS, J. A., acccepts call to Oxford, 
Mich. 

WILSON, FREDERICK A., invited to become 
assistant pastor at First ch., Lowell, 
Mass. 

WILLIAMS, C. E., Ellis, Kan., resigns. 

«PRESBYTERIAN, 


BRYANT, Wmo., Grundy Center, accepts 
call to Marshalltown, Ia. : 
DILLON, S. P., accepts call to Litchfield, 


Neb. 

HUMPHREY, E. P., D.D., LL.D., Louis- 
ville, Ky., died recently. aged 78. 

LOWE, THomAs O., Mt. Vernon, accepts 
call to Avondale, O. 

McCLELLAND, D. T., removes from Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., to Gilroy, Cal. 

ROBINSON, ALBERT, removes from Cole- 
man, Mich., to Turner, Ore. 

WOODBRIDGE, W. G., Fifth ch., Chicago, 
Lll., resigns. 

ve ROBERT, Condit, called to Jersey, 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY IST. 


HEROD AND JOHN THE BAPTIST.—Matrr. 
xiv, 1-12. 


Notes.—‘‘ At that season.’”’—Our idiom 
would be, “ about that time.” “* Herod 
the tetrarch.’’—This is Herod Antipas, son 
of Herod the Great. His mother was Mal- 
thace. Tetrarch meansa ruler of one-fourth 
part. This designation applied to Antipas 
literally. Archelaus had two-fourths of bis 
father’s kingdom, while Antipas and 
Philip each had one-fourth respectively. 
Antipas’s share was the principality of Gal- 
ilee and Perea. *- Unto his servants.”’— 
His courtiers and those of his ministry. 
——‘‘ And therefore.’’—Because John is 
risen from the dead, A terror-stricken con- 
science and the Pharisaic belief in the res- 
urrection are in spite of himself the psycho- 
logical starting-points of this exclamation. 
* Put him in prison.”’—Josephus says 
that the fortress Macheerus, some miles east 
of the Dead Sea, was the place of imprison- 
ment. It was situated on the borders of the 
dominions of Herod and of Aretas, the Ara- 
bian_ king. “* Herodias, his brother 
Philip’s wife.”’—Herodias was the daughter 
of Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great, and 
of Berenice. Her first husband was Philip, 
an older brother of Antipas, son of Herod 
by the second Mariamne. This Philiz is not 
to be confounded with Philip the Tetrarch. 
The first wife of Antipas, rather his legal 
wife, was the daughter ofthe Arabian king, 
Aretas. The crime committed by Anti- 
pas and Herodias was a double one, then, as 
both were still married. When Herodias 
eloped with her own half-uncie she took 
Salome, her only daughter by Philip, with 
her. —‘* Herod’s birthday.”’—It was nota 
Jewish custom to celebrate birthdays; but a 
common one inthe Herodian families. This 
might have been a joint festival to celebrate 
his ascension to the throne as well as his 
birthday. “*Danced in the midst.”— 
To danee was doubtless of a wanton, volup- 
tuous character, calculated to captivate the 
senses of the on-lookers. It was an act of 
shame for a princess to demean herself so 
in such acompany; but no doubt artfully 
contrived by the mother.- ‘* Whatso- 
ever she should ask.’”-—As wages of her 
shame, as any courtesan had a right to do. 
“Give me here.’’—The “‘here”’ is em- 
phatic delay would imperil the success of 
her scheme. “A charger.”’—A large 
platter or wooden trenclier. ‘Was 
grieved.”’—Because he was about to put to 
death a distinguished man, and to rouse the 
multitude to hatred against himself. 
** And he sent.’’—Herod was the murderer; 
four were equally implicated in the crime. 
-——‘ His disciples.”—To be near their 
master they were probably in the town of 
Macherus. What atouchingscene! There 
could be no fitter sequel of this tragedy 
than to tell it all to Jesus, 

Instruction.—It was not until Christ had 
been teaching two and a half years that the 
report of him reached Herod. The fault was 
Herod’s not Christ’s. Herod’s method of 
thought and life was diametrically opposed 
to that of Christ. So it is with many to- 
day. We wonder at the surprising igno- 
rance of spiritual truths that many appar- 
ently well-educated people show. It meets 
us on every side. How account for it? 
Preachers puzzle their heads aboutit. So 
much teaching—such persistent ignorance! 
The answer is, that a life of carelessness, 
wantonness and vice is never conducive to 
the revelations that Christ, is eager to make 
in the heart of each. 

An accusing conscience is the most awful 
companion fora person to have. A startled, 
terror-stricken conscience in the midst of 
degradation may open the way for light and 
truth. Christ and his forgivenessis the 
only relief for gnawing sin. No matterhow 
small this sin is, it is hateful to God. Throw 
it out of your life forever. This is repent- 
ance. 

It may be a truism to say that those birth- 
day parties are the best that leave no sting 
ofremembrance behind. Hilarity is apt to 
lead to excess. Let there be plenty of 


healthful fun and jollity if need be. Any- 
thing that is immoderate or smacks of im- 
modesty or leads to dissipation ought to be 
rigidly excluded. Such pleasures are dan- 
gerous. 

Promises, hatched in temporary menial 
aberration andconfirmed by immoral and 
illegitimate oaths had better be canceled, 
and the wrong acknowledged. To make a 
foolish | pera is wrong, The wrong is in- 
tensified not lessened if the promise is car- 
ried vut. 

All are royal who follow the banner of 
Christ. Itisa shame for such to degrade 
themselves, to do a mean act. 

Mothers! Pause and tremble! Yours it 
is to train daughters. Beware on your 
eternal life lest you lead them by example 
or practice into sin, however minute or dis- 
gulsed it may be, 









































Music. 


TWO CONVERTS. 


THE impression of the performances of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in this city 
last year was of so distinct and lasting a 
character that it seemed as if every person 
in the exceedingly large audience attending 
the concert given by them in Steinway Hall 
on Wednesday evening, of last week (the 
first of a series of four for tke current sea- 
son), showed in his face the same kindly ex- 
pectancy. Itisno small compliment that 
any conductor or company of instrumen- 
talists should secure as individual a 
reputation in New York and obtain such 
crowded hearings, with our plethora 
of orchestral concerts week after week. 
Perhaps Mr. Gericke thinks that quantity is 
not quality here, any more than elsewhere. 
Exactly how accurate issuch an insinuating 
notion on his or acritic’s part seems a ques- 
tion to arouse, even in these golden days of 
peace, the most rancorous passions of Bos- 
ton and our Gotham. The verdict on Mr. 
Gericke’s band, after this new exhibition of 
its qualities, was distinctly more compli- 
mentary than last winter’s, if it did not 
speak quite so unreservedly in compliment 
as some of the jury anticipated the right to 
do. The Symphony Orchestra is a noble 
band. It plays with a style, a dignity, and 
very often a minute attention to expression, 
a finish now in this passage of a composi- 
tion, now in that, which our leading orches- 
tras here and elsewhere rarely attain. Un- 
less one has in his mind a rendition of 
standard instrumental works that does not 
seem obtainable (or rather maintainable), it 
is fair to describe the greater part of Wed- 
nesday’s concert as perfect playing by a per- 
fect orchestra. As has been before re- 
marked a great deal of the excellence and 
charm of Mr, Gericke’s band is due to the 
strings; by far the most accomplished and 
attentive of any at present in America, and 
challenging comparison with any abroad. 
The splendid unanimity and careful ex- 
pressiveness of their work exceeds anything 
that our Philharmonics or other orchestras 
offer. On the other hand, there seems still 
to be a falling short of the remarkable 
standard set by the strings, on the part of 
Mr. Gericke’s horns and trombones (espe- 
cially in the case of one of the latter)although 
the program of the other night was 
one rather significantly wanting in 
music illustrating their precise  abili- 
ties. The wood-wind band has_ been 
put into excellent form by the eliminating 
of two orthree of its members of last year, 
and the addition (as previously stated here) 
of a notably accomplished oboe-player and 
a first flute, who is a master of his instru- 
ment. Altogether, the fundamen‘al stamp 
of the material in the Boston orchestra, its 
numerical proportions, its constant practice 
together under the same unerring baton, 


the zeal and pride which it and the leader 
seem to feel in working their way to a posi- 
tion relatively unique in this country, are 
elements considerably plainer to be noticed 
this year than ever; an absolute contrast to 
the state of affairs existing only a few years 
ago, under other and less auspicious guid- 
ance, and a prophecy for the future that 
ought to stimulate New York players, con- 
ductors and seriously musically concerned 
men and women in general. We are very 
glad that Boston has so choice a band an 

so able a conductor as Mr. Gericke. Its ap- 
pearances here cannot but be fnevessingty 
beneficial, The program, by the by, of this 
first concert was oddly hackneyed and want- 
ing in effective contrast, even if the design 
in selecting familiar music be obvious; és- 
pecially to include Beethoven’s Sccond 
Symphony seemed a want of judgment. 
The soloist of the evening was Miss Ger- 
trude Edmands. This vocalist, whose name 
is more familiar in New England than this 
neighborhood, has a well-trained contral- 
to voice, very moderate in power and ap- 
parently not in its best condition, and she 
sang tastefully a Bruch aria and some class- 
ical songs. The interest of the entertain- 
ment remained, however, purely orchestral. 
There was much applause for Mr. Gericke 
and his band during the entire evening. 
Their next concert takes place in January. 





Another musical entertainment which at- 
tracted a large and demonstratively cordial 
audience was the Third Symphony Society 
Concert of Saturday night; an orchestral 
program well calculated to be enjoyed and 
well performed, and an accomplished solo- 
ist at the piano-forte in the person of Mme. 
Fanny Bloomfield, whois one of the most 
brilliant of our younger artists. Brahms’s 
Third Symanens, the first two movement 
of which, at least, are more delightful with 
each hearing; Beethoven’s Second one, the 
familiar Henselt Concertoin E flat anda 
new Terzet by Anton Dvorak, augmented 
into a display piece for part of the string- 
from its original chamber-music intents, 
composed the evenings program. The last- 
named work is in four movements. It is 
distinguished for its grace of theme and 
for Dvorak’s exquisite freedom in.their 
treatment; and it seems to be no means 
easy to play, under such conditions ‘not’ as 
effective as its performance according to its 
original form must make it, Mr. Walter 
Damrosch conducted, 


‘ Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A NATIONAL CONVENTION of Republican 
Clubs was held at Chickering Hall in this 
city on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
last week. There were about 1,000 dele- 
gates present, representing Clubs in nearly 
every state of the Union. The first day was 
devoted to organization. The next morning 
Senator Evarts was chosen permanent chair- 
man. Schemes regulating the formation 
and management of state and national 
leagues were submitted and passed and the 
following platform was adopted: 


**We, therefore, appealing to the foregoing 
history of the Republican Party and that of the 
country identified with it, make the following 
declarations: 

“TI, We emphatically refuse to abandon the 
policy of home protection, on which our unex- 
ampled national progress and prosperity are 
founded. 

“IT. The effect of the Democratic policy 
would be disastrous by transferring many of 
our industries to England,and robbing our work- 
people of their employment and wages, for the 
benefit of British manufacturers, by exhausting 
our accumulated capital in the payment of for- 
eign debts incurred for imported merchandise, 
and by deranging the entire system of ourindus- 
trialand commercial intercourse. We protest 
against it inthe name of all American labor 
and of all American enterprise. 

“TIT. Werecognize in the message of the 
head of the Democratic Party a tender to our 
country of the choice between supporting the 
laborers and the industries of Great Britain and 
Europe generally on the one hand, and on the 
other the support of the laboring men and 
the industrial enterprises of America. We re- 
spectfully decline the former, which he recom- 
mends, and will stand by our people when we 
elect a President. 

“TV. The principle of protection is not founded 
upon the interests of any one section, or of any 
one class of individuals, but upon the interests 
of the entire country; its supreme object to ren- 
der America independent of Europe; to render 
the United States entirely self-sustaining; to 
keep our money at home and give employment 
to our own working people; to substitute home 
competition for foreign; to build up towns and 
villages; to encourage agriculture and enhance 
the value of farms; to provide home markets 
for the farmer; to adapt our manufactures to 
our domestic wants; to promote the opening of 
rapid and cheap communication between the 
states and territories; to open mines and to de- 
velop all the vast resources of our country, so 
richly blessed of God in all that is needed to 
make a people great, contented and happy. 
While the Republican Party has, since the War, 
repeatedly cut down taxation, and has uniform- 
ly, when in power, kept the surplus within safe 
limits, the Democracy have shown themselves 
incompetent for either duty, and by persistently 
refusing any reduction of taxes unless coupled 
with a destructive assault on American indus- 
tries, are responsible for the accumulation of 
the existing surplus and all the dangers it in- 
volves. We believe that only the restoration of 
Republican supremacy gives assurance of unit- 
ing reduced taxes, a revised tariff and limited 
surplus with the preservation of the policy 
which alone saves us from becoming the com- 
mercial slaves of Europe. . . . 

“ VI. The continued refusal of the Democratic 
House of Representatives to admit territories 
having a population of high character and in- 
telligence exceeding in number that of several 
states of the Union, old and new, should arouse 
the indignation of all true Americans who be- 
lieve in home rule and constitutional rights. 

“VIL. We condemn the hostility of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the House of Representatives to 
all means for the advancement of broad popular 
education, and denounce its arbitrary conduct 
in thwarting every effort to consider any meas- 
ure for this purpose, 

“ VIII. Reviving no past issues, we insist, as a 
living question and an indispensable bulwark of 
national security, upon a free, honest ballot, 
and a fair count in all the states of this Union. 

“IX. We charge the Democratic Party with 
failing to provide, out of the abundant resources 
of the nation, for the upbuilding of a more effi- 
cient navy for the protection of our defenseless 
seacoast, for the restoration 0: our commercial 
marine, so essential to the training of American 
seamen, and to the extension now of American 
trade, and we urge the necessity of prompt and 
energetic measures for those important objects. 

“X. We charge the Democratic administra- 
tion with culpable weakness in guarding Amer- 
ican interests and individual rights on the high 
seas and in foreign lands, while the vessels and 
property of our citizens have been seized and 
sacrificed in foreign ports, and information of 
what they were justly entitled to under our 
treaties withheld from them or made dependent 
on foreign interpretations, and we demand a 
more vigorous assertion of American statesman- 
ship, which shall restore the respect once ac- 
corded to the just demands of our Republic. 
“XI. We charge the Democratic Party with 
being recreant to the Republic and pledges of 
the President in prostituting the Civil Service 
to partisan purposes. We hold that those pro- 
fessed friends of Civil Service Reform who ac- 
cept and follow this faithless action, in prefer- 
ence to the party which placed the Civil Service 





law on the statute book, are themselves untrue 
to their professions. We condemn any back- 
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ward step in this reform and all hypocrisy in 
its administration. 

“ XII. We charge the Democratic administra- 
tion with trampling upon the just claims of the 
soldiers of the Republic, and with reopening the 
accepted settlements of deplorable sectional 
strife by ordering the removal of the emblems 
of such strife from the place where they quietly 
reposed in the archives of the nation, and yield- 
ing only after the indignant protests of the 
American people. 

“ XIII. Upon this history and these declara- 
tions we confidently summon to our aid not only 
the patriotism of the country but its labor, its 
industry, its commerce, and its statesmanship.” 
On Saturday James P. Foster, of New York, 
was chosen president of the National 
League, and the convention then adjourned. 


...-A large number of bills were intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States 
last week. Among them were Mr. Beck’s 
proposition to retire United States legal- 
tender and bank-notes of large denomina- 
tions and the issue of coin certificates and 
Mr. Dolph’s bill to repeal the pre-emption 
and timber culture land laws, which passed 
the Senate last year. Mr. Dolph aiso put in 
a@ measure appropriating about $126,000,000 
in eleven years for the construction of forti- 
fication and seacoast defenses. Mr. Morrill 
renewed his scheme for returning the direct 
taxes taken from states and territories. 
The Vermont Senator also proposed to pre- 
vent the landing at United States ports of 
undesirable immigrants, and so did Messrs. 
Farwell, Palmer and Mitchell, while the 
latter also brought in his old bill to probibit 
absolutely the landivg of Chinamen. Mr. 
Wilson offered a bill taking away from the 
Inter-State Commerce Commissioners the 
discretionary powers now belonging to them 
by virtue of the fourth section of the Inter. 
State Commerce Law, and Mr Reagan was 
on hand with amendments to bring about 
the same thing. Mr. Farwell presented a 
measure to repeal the tax on oleomargarine, 
and Mr. Edmunds offered again a bill to 
establish 4, postal telegraph system. Vari- 
ous familiar measures for the encourage- 
ment of the American merchant marine 
were offered by Mr. Frye and others, and the 
Maine Senator also proposed to encourage 
the building of iron and steel vessels in the 
United States. Mr. Platt offered his prom- 
ised amendments to the rules, providing for 
open consideration of Executive nomina- 
tions and treaties. The Connecticut Senator 
will see to it that the subject is not smoth~ 
ered in that committee, and whether its re- 
port be for or against the amendments they 
will be brought before the Senate for dis- 
cussion. The opponents of secrecy hope to 
gain over this year some of the Democratic 
votes which went against the amendments a 
year ago, because it is known that Presi- 
dent Cleveland does not wish for star cham- 
ber discussions of his nominations. No 
business of any account will be done in the 
House until Speaker Carlisle has appointed 
the committee, and he will not do this, it is 
said, until a certain contested clection has 
been decided upon. Practically the House 
will not settle down to work until after the 
first of January. 





FOREIGN. 


....The war-scare in Europe increased 
last week, owing to what seemed war prep- 
arations on the Russo-Austrian frontier. 
The Russian defenses have been added to 
tosuch an extent as to arouse suspicion in 
Austria, where, in consequence, councils 
were held last week, at which it was decid- 
ed, among other things, to expend 50,000,000 
florins on the defensesof Galicia. The dip- 
lomatic relations between Russia and Aus- 
tria remain of friendliest character. It is 
semi-officially stated in Vienna that the 
Cabinct shares in the belief that good rela- 
tions with Russia will be maintained. No 
difference exists except with respect to Bul- 
garia. Austria is ready to assist in a pacific 
solution of the question, but the announce- 
ment in the Invalide Russe that Russia 
projects a whole series of military measures 
of which the recent increase of forces in Po- 
land is only a part, enjoins increased mili- 
tary vigilance. Austria must keep pace with 
Russian plans. 


...-Dr. Mackenzie was summoned to San 
Remo last week toattend the Crown Prince 
of Germany, in whose throat another growth 
had made its appearance occasioning grave 
anxieties. But this new growth was found 
not to be of a cancerous nature. It causes 
no difficulty in breathing, and the right side 


of the larynx is wholly sound. No opera- 
tion was deemed necessary. 


....A German Government bill has been 
prepared in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Bundesrath increasing the 


stringency of the Socialist law, extending 
the penalties to expulsion and loss of Ger- 
man citizenship, and empowering local au- 
thorities toexpel suspects. There isa series 





of new penalties for socialist press offenses, 
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FARM AND GARDEN. 


CHRISTMAS. 


THE greetings of Christmastide to all 
our readers! 

The world is one year further off from 
the birth of Jesus; it is one year nearer 
to the reign of Jesus on earth. 

He shall come again, whose right it is, 
not as Babe unknown, nor as Teacher de- 
spised and crucified, but as King trium- 
phant. We are hastening his coming 
when we teach his Gospel, and preach 
peace, peace on earth, good willto men. 

Then Jet the holiday gifts of joy be 
offered to dear ones. Heap high the 
festive board. Provide good cheer for 
the poor, for Christ’s coming was an 
evang: 1, and the victory of his Kingdom 
is still the Good News. It isa day of joy 
for the home, the church and the world. 
As we give our gifts we say again: 
** Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift.” 


——___—_ 


CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


A PLAIN, humble, and unlettered young 
woman applied to the session of the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Chalmers, for admission 
into his church upon a profession of her 
faith. She was greatly embarrassed, and 
did not satisfactorily answer the questions 
put toher. The judgment of Dr. Chal- 
mers and his session was that her admis- 
sion to the church had better be post- 
poned for a season; and, upon being so 
informed, she burst into tears, and ex- 
claimed: 

“Weill, if I can’t speak for Jesus, I 
could die for him.” 

A Methodist church in this country had 








in its membership a devoutcolored woman, 
who was in the habit of giving her testi- 
mony for Jesus in the social meetings of 
the church, and who, as she had just 
risen for this purpose, was thus saluted 
by the person sitting next to her: ‘‘ Hush! 
Hush! Sit down! Keep still! Don’t you 
know that Dr. Bloss and Mayor Flagg are 
here to-night?’ She at once shouted: 

‘* What do I care for Dr. B!oss or Mayor 
Flagg? Ilove my Jesus. I know I do. 
I am going to say so.” 

‘*Tell Massa Cory for me that this good 
religion sticks to black Maria yet. Yes, 
it sticks to me, and I stick to it. I have 
got it right here in my heart, and I am 
going to keep it there.” These are the 
words of a colored woman who spent her 
last days in a poor-house, who loved her 
Jesus and knew she did, and was happy 
in that love. She sent them as her mes- 
sage to ‘‘Massa Cory” who also loved 
Jesus and knew he did, and had often 
talked with her about this Jesus. 

We purposely select these lowly and 
humble examples as illustrations of what 
we mean by the title placed at the head 
of this editorial. Christian consciousness 
is a profound and glorious reality to the 
man or woman who has it, whether black 
or white, young or old, rich or poor, 
learned or unlearned. It is the felt ex- 
perience of a heart made acquainted with 
Christ, and receiving, loving and trusting 
him as aSaviour. It is the inward ‘‘ peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ” 
which the soul receives by faith in Jesus. 
It is ‘* the earnest of our inheritance,”’ be- 
ing the heavenly life in its qualities, as 
well as God’s pledge of that life. It is 
Christ in the heart made supremely 
** precious” to that heart by its own affec- 
tion toward him and confidence in him. 
The subject of it feels it, and knows that 
he feels it. He is conscious of his own 
state of mind toward Christ, and does not 
dispute that consciousness. That state is 
self-evident to him. It livesand breathes 
and has its being right under his own eye. 

One mayfhave this consciousness with- 
out being theologically learned; and he 
may have it and be thus learned. It is 
not confined to scholars, and not excluded 
by scholarship, and never secured by mere 
scholarship. Martin Luther had it when 
he stood before the Diet of Worms. He 
loved his Jesus and he knew he did, and, 
unabashed and undaunted, was prepared 
to testify before that august body. The 
elder President Edwards, according to 
the charming description which he gives 
of his own experience, had it down in the 
very depths of his soul. Peter had it 
when he said to the Jewish Sanhedrim: 
**We cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard.” Paul had it 
when he said: ‘‘I am ready not to be 
bovend only, but also to die at Jerusalera 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.” This 
consciousness is essentially the same 
thing, whether dwelling in the bosom of 
a child or that of a sage. 

The simple truth is that when Christ 
comes into the heart, and there resides by 
the faith and love of that heart, an effect 
is there produced which to that heart is 
equal to an absolute demonstration of the 
truth of Christianity and its power to 
bless the soul. One who is the subject of 
this effect feels it in his inmost being, and 
he knows it by feeling it. The love of 
Christ is shed abroad in his heart by the 
Holy Ghost that is given unto him. He 
may not be able to reason learnedly about 
Christianity, or logically defend its doc- 
trines against the attacks of its enemies; 
and yet all the sneers and cavils of infidel- 
ity go for nothing with him. He has 
something within him,in his own con- 
sciousness, which is to him a complete 
argument. His wants as a sinner are 
fully met in Christ as a Saviour. In 
Christ he has found the friend he needs. 
He is satisfied with that friend, perfectly 
and forever. His experience, to all prac- 
tical intents and purposes. is a revelation 
of Christ to him; and that revelation 
stands as a rock, no matter what surges 
beat against it. ‘This good religion 
sticks” to him, and becomes the inner 
song of his spiritual life. He sings the 
song by day and by night. He will sing 
it in death and sing it in Heaven. Let 
that man testify for Christ, even if ‘‘ Dr, 





Bloss and Mayor Flagg” are present.” He 
has something to say which others ought 
to hea#@. He has made a personal ac- 
quaintance with the Son of God, and, like 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles, knows 
whom he has believed. 

We cannot omit to add that a vigorous, 
living, and impelling Christian conscious- 
ness is the right arm of the power of the 
pulpit. It makes eloquent and persuasive 
lips. It burns in words. It thrills in 
tones. It flashes in the eye. It leaps 
from the fingers. Its emphasis, though 
unstudied, is angelic. It makes the 
whole man, body and soul, a magazine of 
spiritual power. It comes from the heart 
and it goes tothe heart. It begets in oth- 
ers the feelings which it expresses. It is 
an electric light that fills the air with its 
own rays. There is no better preparation 
for preaching than a living and soul-stir- 
1ing Christian consciousness. The pulpit 
without it may be learned, graceful and 
wordy; but it will not wield the power 
that leads men to love Christ. It wants 
fervor. It wants the spontaneous and 
glowing earnestness that tells its own 
story, and penetrates souls with its own 
power. 


+ 
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CONVICTION AND CONVERSION. 


Our Lord taught us that whenthe Holy 
Spiritcame into the world he would *“ re- 
prove the world of sin, of righteousness 
and of judgment.” He further adds an 
explanation of his meaning in respect of 
these words. ‘*Of sin because they be- 
lieve not on me ; of righteousness because 
I goto my Father; of judgment because 
the prince of this world is cast out.” In 
this declaration we have the work of the 
Holy Spirit upon the heart of man clearly 
set forth. This work of conviction or di- 
vine reproof evidently covers the whole 
case froma state of sin to astate of justi- 
fication. lt begins with the sinner him- 
self and shows him his sin ; it then carries 
the mind of the sinner forward to Christ 
and shows him the ground of justification 
in the sacrificial death and resurrection 
of Jesus, and the tinal judgment (deliver- 
ance) of the soul in the casting out of the 
prince of this world. 

For the present it is not in our thought 
to give any further suggestion by way of 
exegesis of the above words; but only to 
call attention to the nature of conviction 
and conversion, and the essential power 
of the Holy Spirit in bringing it about. 

In the popular mind conviction for sin 
and conversion, the two extremes of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in this connec- 
tion, are to be discerned in certain emo- 
tional states of the mind or heart. Itisa 
common thing for persons who are inter- 
ested in the matter of their salvation, and 
who may be correctly called inquirers, to 
say that they cannot as yet accept Christ 
because they have not experienced any 
real conviction of sin; and again we find 
others, or it may be the same persons 
at a later stage of experience, hesi- 
tating to make confession of 
faith in Jesus Christ on the ground that 
they have not experienced conversion. On 
close inquiry it will almost always be 
found that in the former case the inquirer 
has not experienced a certain violent and 
poignant distress of mind on account of 
his or her sin. If you ask them such a 
question as this: ‘‘Do you recognize the 
fact and are you ready to confess that 
you are a sinner in God’s sight, and ac- 
cording to his Word guilty and con- 
demned?” the answer is usually prompt 
and clear: ‘‘ Oh, yes, I confess that, but I 
do not feel convicted of my sin; I have no 
deep sorrow for it; I do not feel the awful 
guilt of it asI ought to; I have not expe- 
rienced repentance on account of it,’ and 
more to this effect. In most cases it is 
impossible to move such an inquirer from 
the position here taken without a most 
thorough going over with him of the 
whole question involved, and explaining 
to him the nature of sin, of conviction, 
and the work of the Holy Spirit. The 
same is true of conversion. There are 
often scores of inquirers who are thorough- 
ly convicted of sin, but they will not con- 
fess Christ because they have not been 
converted; that is, because they do not 
or have not experienced some emotion, 
some sudden revulsion of feeling which 








they recognize as conversion. The same 
labor has to be gone through with before 
they can be brought to accept Christ 
intelligently. This is largely owing to 
mistaken teaching on these two points, and 
the confounding of things which differ. - 

A man is convicted when the testimony 
of God’s Word against him on account of 
sin is clearly set before his mind and heart, 
and he is convinced of the truth of the 
testimony, and accepts it against him- 
self. In other words, conviction of sin 
is the knowledge of sin and the intelligent 
assent of the conscience to the testimony 
of God on this point in the face of Jesus 
Christ. Conversion, on the other hand, is 
the intelligent apprehension of the fact 
that Jesus Christ has by his work of expi- 
ation put away our sin and the cordial ac- 
ceptance of that fact for one’s self. 

No doubt in the one case and the other 
there will be a corresponding excitation of 
the emotions according to the tempera- 
ment of the person; but in no case is the 
emoticn, either of contrition on account 
of sin or joy because of the redemptive 
work of Jesus Christ, to be confounded 
with conviction or conversion. These 
emotions, be they greater or less follow 
upon conviction and conversion and never 
precede them, and ought not at all to be 
confounded with them. Much less ought 
the inquirer to wait to experience them 
before acting in view of his sin and 
Christ’s expiation. The juror who is sit- 
ting on the case of a man on trial for his 
life, hears the testimony and carefully 
weighs it in the light of the law and is 
convinced either of his guilt or innocence 
by the testimony and the law bearing on 
the case, and not by any horror he may 
experience on the one hand or joy on the 
other. In like manner every man is at 
once in himself the prisoner at the bar of 
God’s justice and the juryman who is to 
give the verdict for or against his own 
guilt. He listens intelligently to the tes- 
timony which is given by the Word of 
God concerning his life and conduct 
toward God, and if he is convinced of his 
sinfulness from God’s point of view, he 
gives a verdict to that effect. That 
persuasion of guilt is his conviction of 
sin. Having thus confessed himself 
guilty or given a verdict against himself, 
God by the Gospel, calls him to the Throne 
of his Grace and there shows him what 
Je-us Christ has done for him as an act of 
love, and how by grace he may be en- 
tirely justified from all sin through Jesus 
Christ. Just as soon as the convicted 
sinner sees that Jesus Christ has put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself, and that, 
in connectien with this redemptive work, 
God can and does fully and freely forgive, 
and he is willing to accept that forgive- 
ness and does accept it, he is converted. 
It must be seen from this that both con- 
viction and conversion are the intelligent 
responses of the soul to the truth as the 
truth is in Jesus rather than emotional 
states of mind, dependent upon some 
mysterious and magical action of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The other question involved in this has 
reference to the work of the Holy Ghost. 
What, then, has he to do with it? Why 
may nota man be convicted and converted 
by the clear preaching of the truth with- 
out the work of the Holy Ghost? The 
answer must be that the human mind is 
so averse by nature to the truth of God 
on both points, viz., of man’s sin and 
God’s grace in Christ, that but for the 
powerful advocacy of the Holy Ghost it 
would neither receive the testimony in the 
one case nor the other. The Holy{Ghost 
does in this matter what the prosecuting 
attorney and the defending advocate do 
before the jury. They set home the truth 
to the jury by renewing the evidence and 
explaining the law. The Holy Ghost 
sets home the truth concerning our sin, 
as set forth in the Word of God for our 
conviction; and then sets home the truth 
of Christ’s great salvation as set forth in 
the record which God has given of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


_ 
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THEE new High License Law in Penn- 
sylvania promises to be really restrictive, 
Saloon-keepers find the greatest difficulty 
in securing bondsmen, and the applica- 
tions, in some instances, show a falling off 
of fifty per cent. 
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THE SALOON AND THE SUPREME 
COURT. 


THE Saloon reels under the terrific blow 
dealt by the Supreme Court of the United 
States inthe Kansas cases. Itreels to and 
fro and staggers like a drunken man, and 
is at its wit’s end. Its swagger is for the 
moment gone. Its loud, boastful tones 
have fallen into a hoarse whisper, and its 
impertinent challenge to the American 
people has lost its defiant ring. The pow- 
er and majesty of Law which it has so 
often scorned, inspire it with an awe it 
never felt before. It has made its final 
appeal and has found that there isno way 
of escape for it from the mighty grip of 
Law. Any state may now declare it a 
nuisance and proceed to abate it, and it 
has no remedy except in rebellion. Eve- 
ry phase of the Saloon—the brewery, the 
distillery, the groggery, is sulject to the 
exercise of this sovereign power; and the 
manufacture and the wholesale and the 
retail of intoxicants may be as rigorously 
suppressed as any other form of nuisance 
deemed detrimental to heaith or morals. 

The decision of the Supreme Court de- 
clares that compensation for damage 
to property cannot be exacted from the 
state when the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants are prohibited. This is the 
great point decided. Every man, hence- 
forth, who enters into, or continues in, 
the business of making or selling intoxi- 
cants in any state, does so at his own risk. 
His business may at any time, either by 
legislative enactment or constitutional 
provision, be declared a nuisance and be 
suppressed as in Kansas, or be prohibited 
as in Maine and other states. It is in 
effect a notice to every brewer and dis- 
tiller and dealer that he must be prepared 
to give up this business whenever his 
state commands him to. Formal action 
by the popular voice or by legislative proc- 
ess outlaws his business, and turns the 
criminal machinery of the state against 
him. The moral force of this fact is irresist- 
ible. It will crush the Saloon as slavery was 
crushed, The supreme interpreter of our 
Supreme Law has given us this mighty 
weapon of warfare. Let us wield it with 
all our power. 

The decision has robbed the Saloon of a 
strong hope. It ‘‘ annihilates at once and 
forever,” says the St. Louis Anzeiger des 
Westens, all nope of protection against 
the suppression by individual states of the 
liquor-traffic, and ‘‘ extinguishes irrevoca- 
bly ” all expectation of indemnity. It is 
‘not only a heavy blow to the business 
interests directly concerned,” says the 
Baltimore Deutsche Correspondent, ‘‘ but 
also to the whole movement forthe main- 
tenance of personal liberty.” Mr. Thoman, 
one of the chief writers for the brewers, 
says he has lost ‘‘all confidence in the 
SupremeCourt.” Louis Schade, Attorney 
for the Brewers’ Association of the United 
States, says itis a terrible blow, but the 
brewers must submit. It bars them out 
of all prohibition states and local option 
counties. Liquor dealers all agree that it 
settles the question forever so far as the 
Courts are concerned, and that all they 
can do is to resist the progress of Prohibi- 
tion. 

The contest is narrowed down and sim- 
plified by this decision. The Saloon, with 
its whole business is, in effect, delivered 
into the hands of the people. The people 
may do what they will withit. They may 
support it or they may tolerate it; they 
may cripple it, or they may destroy it. 
Their right to deal with it is henceforth 
unquestioned. 

The lessons for temperance men are 
these: Ist. Be of good cheer. Let this 
victory inspire you with larger hope and 
with greater courage. Make the most of 
it, both for the help of your own cause 
and the hindrance of that of the Saloon. 
2d. Do all that is possible to educate and 
strengthen public sentiment against the 
Saloon. This extremely important work 
may be pushed by manifold processes. 3d. 
Combine wherever you can and as far as 
you can for the good of _ the 
cause. Combine to cripple as well 
as to destroy, combine in ward and 
village and town, as well as in county 
andstate. Combine in legal action, im 
legislative effort, in political endeavor, in 
social work, and in religious and other 





organized movements intended to restrict 
and save from thecurse. 4th. Do not 
drive those who do not agree with you 
in methods into the ranks of the enemy. 
There are some phases of the conflict in 
which they can be used. Make them al- 
lies in the educational work, if they can 
go no further ; in the effort to rescue and 
reform, if they will not oppose license. 
5th. Shut up a saloon wherever you can. 
Bring every provision of existing laws 
to bear against the business, and by using 
all influences, all methods, all advantages, 
you will steadily gain onthe enemy and 
in the end rout and overcome him. 

The victory is with us; for the Supreme 
Being and the Supreme Court are on our 
side, and against the Saloon, and from 
these it has no appeal. 


—— 


A NEW THEORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSE. 


A NEW theory of the construction of the 
solar and stellar universe has just been 
brought forward by J. Norman Lockyer, 
accompanied by a wealth of experimental 
evidence which goes far to overthrow, in 
large part, the long accepted nebular hy- 
pothesis of Laplace. A brief annouzce- 
ment of it was sent by cable, but the full 
account is to be read in Nature of Nov. 
17th and 23d. We do not wonder that, 
as reported, when the paper was read be- 
fore the Royal Society it was received 
with a sort of stunned surprise which 
scarcely allowed of comment. It will give 
rise, certainly, to great discussion, and 
will, among astronomers and physicists, 
suggested new investigations somewhat 
parallel to those started by the promulga- 
tion of the theories of Darwin. 

The nebular hypothesis started with dif- 
fused hot homogeneous vapor, such,it was 
assumed, as is to be foundin the nebulez. 
The irregular condensation of this vapor 
gave rise to currents, out of which, by 
still further condensation, were formed 
rings, planets and satellites, all revolving 
abouta central sun. The weakest part of 
the nebular hypothesis was the fact that it 
offered no adequate explanation of the 
origin of the currents. 

Instead of beginning with a homogene- 
ous gaseous nebulosity, Mr. Lockyer be- 
gins with swarms of separate meteoric 
stones, and out of these he explains the 
formation of comets, stars and suns, new 
stars and nebule. The investigation has 
been carried on almost entirely with the 
spectroscope, that most wonderful of all 
instruments of research. He has carried 
on avery complete series of observations 
on the spectra given out by meteoric 
stones inthe“Bunsen burner, in the oxy- 
coal-gas flame,and in vacuum tubes. The 
spectra given by meteoric stones at vari- 
ous temperatures is compared with those 
given by meteors, nebule and stars. 

Space is occupied by meteoric stones. 
They are either metallic (chiefly iron, nick- 
el and cobalt), or stony (chiefly magnesia, 
lime and silica compounds). It has been 
calculated that the earth, in passing 
through its own volume of space, meets 
thirty thousand meteors visible to the 
eye, besides the vastly greater number 
that would be too small to become visible. 
They are probably distant about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles from each other, and 
many millions fall tothe earth every day. 
We speak ofthe scattered meteors, but 
they tend to aggregate in groups, and it 
has long been known that these groups 
constitute comets. 

The light of comets, says Mr. Lockyer, 
is produced by the collision of meteoric 
stones with each other. This will give off 
a vapor possessing electrical conduction. 
The number of collisions will depend on 
the density of the swarm, and the heat 
will depend on the number of collisions. 
If the collisions were few and the heat 
low the first hne which the spectrum 
could detect would be one of magnesium, 
and this is really the line observed in dif- 
fused comets and some nebule. More 
frequent collisions would produce higher 
heat and more vapor, and would bring 
out other lines and bands and flutings; 
and so we have a series of nebulz, new 
stars and permanent stars, whose spectra 
correspond to such a series. To repeat 
the lists of lines and flutings would be 





unmeaning except to a specialist; and so 
we content ourselves with giving the his- 
tory of a meteor swarm as conceived by 
Mr. Lockyer. 

First given, among the scattered 
meteors, a meteor swarm, consisting of 
stones with magnesium, calcium, sili- 
con, iron, nickel, and other elements in 
combination. They are moving at a rate 
of from ten tosixty miles a second. As 
they strike each other under the influence 
of mutual attraction they are more or less 
heated, and parts are thrown off as vapor. 
The magnesium becomes luminous at the 
lowest temperature. The iron metals 
volatilize and are again condensed apart 
from the earthy compounds. An iron 
meteorite will not break up like an earthy 
one, but becomes pasty with heat. When 
it hits other small stones it will be 
battered and show depressions on its sur- 
face, or even portions of an earthy meteor 
may be imbedded in the iron. Anearthy 
meteor, losing some elements by volatili- 
zation, will become vesicular or spongy. 
These are familiar phases of meteoric 
stones or irons. In aswarm the collisions 
become more frequent, and the tempera- 
ture higher. In the tail of a comet the 
collisions will be few, while in the head 
they will be so many that the whole mass 
may become volatilized at a white heat. 
If one stream of scattered meteors collide 
with another there will be a sudden heat 
and illumination, producing a new star, 
which will soon fade away, as the streams 
separate. The gradual condensation of a 
meteor stream, outside of the solar 
system, will produce a nebula, which 
may be irregular, or which, if it has 
suffered a collision or an _ incorpora- 
tion with another stream, will have a 
spiral or a rotary motion. This rotary 
motion continued ina nebula, as it further 
condenses and the more numerous col- 
lisions disperse all the separate meteors 
into a common vapor, provides the 
conditions out of which a solar system 
can be produced. We will then have 
heavenly bodies showing all the stages 
from a scattered stream of meteors, 
invisible to the eye, like those small ones 
that produce our meteoric showers, toa 
dead world, like the companion of Sirius. 
The middle term in the series will be the 
hottest stars like Sirius, in which the 
attraction has brought all the meteors 
together, and reduced them to vapor. At 
this heat the elements are dissociated and 
reduced to still more elemental forms, 
more like hydrogen. The sun has passed 
that stage, and is now in its upper portions 
so cool that the vapors of the elements 
are condensed. No case is known of two 
worlds, or suns, colliding, only of meteor 
swarms; but such an event might very 
well occur. 

It has been impossible in these untech- 
nical columns to develop this theory; we 
could only briefly indicate its nature. 
The great essential difference is, that the 
theory of Laplace begins with a uniform 
vapor, while that of Lockyer begins «vith 
pieces of rock, having familiar minera- 
logical constituents and crystalline struc- 
ture. 

But the old question recurs, even more 
imperative under the meteorite theory 
than under the nebular theory, Where 
does the world-stuff come from? One 
may possibly imagine a primary, self-ex- 
isting continuous and homogeneous vapor. 
To be sure its separation into individual 
nebule is hard to explain; for if self-ex- 
istent, and so necessarily existent, neces- 
sity should require it to exist in one part 
of space as much asinanother. Neverthe- 
less, such enormous nebulous and indefi- 
nite matter appeals to the imagination, as 
it transcends the conditions of known 
matter. But this really more probable 
theory of Lockyer begins with pebbles, 
with paving-stones, with small bits and 
masses of perfectly familiar substances, 
in forms produced by precedent condi- 
tions. They cannot be the beginnings of 
a universe, for they are products. They 
have all the marks of a manufactured ar- 
ticle. Whence came they? How did 
they get scattered through space? How 
did they get into streams? Whence came 
their velocities? Under what conditions 
did they crystallize, and from what? 
Who can answer the questions which the 





mind asks which wants to find the Vera 
Causa, the true Origin of all things? 





A WELCOME TO GOVERNOR CHAM- 
BERLAIN. 


EX-GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN offers to 
prove in THE INDEPENDENT, from the tes- 
timony of those who know best, that in 
the Courts of the South the Negro finds 
good standing as lawyer or juror, and 
that he is not confronted, hindered and 
insulted on his road to improvement, but 
that the avenues of knowledge, industry 
and virtue are freely open to him. We 
published a number of articles early in 
the year made up from the testimony of 
Southern Negro lawyers, teachers, minis- 
ters, etc., whose coacurrent testimony 
showed great progress, but was very far 
from substantiating Governor Chamber- 
lain’s broad assertions. There is this side 
of progress as well as of denial, and we 
are glad—the subjectis so important—to 
give any reasonable space to the evidence 
which goes to show improved conditions. 
We can wait for the testimony before 
commenting on it. We know very well 
that there are in the South perhaps seven- 
ty-five Negro lawyers who are allowed to 
practice in the courtsand are treated with 
fair politeness by judges and lawyers. 
Thereis just one colored lawyer, we be- 
lieve, in Georgia, fifteen or twenty in 
Virginia, ten or fifteen in North Carolina, 
eight or ten in South Carolina, perhaps 
eight in Florida, anda dozen in Tennes- 
see. We will just mention the fact that 
out of 138 counties in Georgia colored 
men are drawn on the juries only in Ful- 
ton, Bibb, Chatham, Muscogee, Clark, 
Floyd, Richmond, and perhaps Glynn. 
These are counties with city populations. 

The colored lawyer whom Governor 
Chamberlain referred to as an example 
in his letter to The Congregationalist, 
writes in answer to the question whether 
*‘colored lawyers and colored jurors 
have an equal show with white lawyers 
and white jurors in Southern courts”: 

I say No to your question and refer you to 
inclosed circular in which you will find the 
opinion of a Southern man himself upon 
the question of the equal show of a colored 
lawyer in the courts of South Carolina. 

If my friend —— and myself had so 

considered it, we would undoubtedly have 
remained in the South. 
These two lawyers came North because 
they thought they did not have an equal 
show in South Carolina. The quotation 
from the circular is from a lawyer and 
senator of South Carolina who makes a 
flattering mention of the colored lawyer’s 
argument before a court, and says: 

* Were it not for the color of your skin, 

your speech would give youa bigh position 
at the bar in this state.” 
But the question of lawyers isa small 
part of the matter. As to the rest of it 
Governor Chamberlain will have to ex- 
plain how the avenues of knowledge, in- 
dustry and virtue are equally open to the 
Negro, when the state of Mississippi, 
with more than half its population col- 
ored, spends $92,000 annually for the 
higher education of its white youth, and 
$17,000 for that or its colored youth. 


- 
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BILLS AGAINST ANARCHISTS. 


Two bills have already been introduced 
into the Senate relating to the subject of 
immigration, and proposing so to modify 
the laws as to keep out of this country 
such persons as we do not want here, 
Both of these bills are specially aimed at 
preventing Anarchist aliens from coming 
to the United States, and thus excluding 
them from the opportunity of here preach- 
ing their doctrines. We doubt whether 
either of the bills would have been offered 
to the Senate but for this specific reason. 
Congressman Adams, of Illinois, has also 
presented a bill to the House of Represen- 
tatives which proposes to give the Presi- 
dent power summarily to expel alien 
Anarchists from the United States by an 
executive order to this effect. What 
Congress will do with these and other 
similar bills that may hereafter be offered, 
remains to be determined. It certainly 
should not act hastily, or without a com- 
prehensive survey of the whole question 
involved, 
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Daniel Webster, many years since, re- 
marked that a general impression that 
something urgently needs to be doneis often 
the source of bad legislation. This, though 
not always, is undoubtedly sometimes, 
true. We already have laws excluding 
alien Chinamen, paupers, lunatics, and 
criminals, from our shores. Do we need 
any more legislation in this direction? 
We take it for granted that the American 
people have not come to the conclusion 
that alien immigration is, on the whole, a 
public evil, and that it is expedient to 
enact laws for its prevention, or at least 
its reduction within much narrower lim- 
its. The country is not over-crowded 
with population, and will not be for cen- 
turies to come; and we see no good rea- 
son why its long-standing policy on this 
subject should be reversed or essentially 
modifled. Immigration for the last cen- 
tury has been a prominent source of our 
rapid growth in population and wealth; 
and although it has involved incidental 
evils, these evils have been far less than 
the benefits. We see no reason whatever 
for any change in this general policy, or 
for interposing legal obstacles to its con- 
tinuance. 

And, as to the Anarchists who have 
come to this country, or may hereafter 
come, it is to be remembered that they 
form but a very smallfragment of foreign 
immigration, certainly not large enough 
to put our political institutions in the 
slightest peril. Though they are not a de- 
sirable element in our population, no one 
supposes that there is the least danger to 
our system of government, whether Fed- 
eral or state, from this source. Their 
opinions are offensive to the overwhelm- 
ing mass of the American people. To ex- 
pel them from the country, as proposed in 
the bill of Congressman Adams, of Illi_ 
nois, would be anti-American to the last 
degree, and would be giving to the Presi- 
dent an arbitrary power which should be 
intrusted to We are ut- 
terly unable to find any constitutional 
power in Congress to enact such a law. 


no President. 


It is true that Congress may regulate the 
subject of immigration in any manner 
which it thinks best; but where does the 
Constitution give it any power forcibly to 
expel anybody, lawfully here, from this 
country, in time of peace, or authorize 
the President to do so? We can find no 
such clause in that instrument, either in 
express terms or by necessary implica- 
tion. 

We do not see any necessity for Con- 
gress to take any action with regard to 
Anarchists in either of the ways proposed. 
Anarchists, if they come to this country, 
will, like those already here, reside in the 
states, and will there be subject to state 
laws, and be answerable for any offenses 
which they may commit against these 
laws. These states already have laws, 
or if they have not, readily make 
laws, under which Anarchists can be duly 
punished for whatever acts such laws 
shall declare acrime. Thisis what was 
done in Chicago under the laws of Llinois, 
done in any state. 
Every state in the Union is entirely com- 
petent to manage all the Anarchists with- 
in its jurisdiction, and all that may come 
there. The United States can certainly 
do the same for any crimes committed by 
alien Anarchists against the laws thereof. 
The proper way, in our judgment, to deal 
with these people is to give them the stern 


can 


and what may be 


rigor of law for any offenses which they 
may commit against it; and if have 
not law enough already enacted for this 
purpose, then it is very easy to supply the 
defect. There is no difficulty in applying 
this remedy, but there are very grave dif- 
ficulties in excluding Anarchists as a class 
from the United 
when here, expelling them, as proposed in 
the bill of Congressman Adams. It is to 
be hoped that Congress will take time to 
think before adopting any pcsitive and af- 
firmative measure on the subject. 


we 


States altogether, or, 
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Dr. SKINNER in the address which he 
made, at the funeral of the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, said in regard to him that he had 
“the talent of using his talents.’’ This we 
regard as a very happy mode of stating the 
exact truth in respect to Mr. Barnes. H. 


made himself eminent by “the talent of 
using his talents.”’ 





Editorial Motes. 


PAUL told the Colossian Christians that 
Jesus Christ ‘‘is the image of the invisible 
God’’; that “‘ by him were all things created 
that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible. Whether they be 
thrones or dominions, or principalities or 
powers’’; that “‘all things were created by 
him and for him’’; that “‘he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist’’; that 
in him “are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge’’; that ‘tin him dwelleth all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily’; and 
that in him “‘ we have redemption through 
his blood,even the forgiveness of sins.”’ This 
is the description of Christ which he gave to 
the Colossian Christians. What, then shall 
wethink of Christ? The absolute and com- 
plete divinity of Christ is placed beyond the 
possibility of doubt by this description, if 
we accept Paul as an inspired teacher. A 
being of whom the things here said are true, 
cannot be less than divine. This being was 
incarnated in human flesh, and in the 
earthly person known as Jesus of Nazareth. 
This earthly person, thus made the taberna- 
cle of divinity, died upon the cross by the 
hands of wicked men; and considered in 
this relation, and with reference to his 
death, Paul toldthe Colossians that in this 
Christ ‘‘we have redemption through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins.’’ In 
Christ then we have a Divine Saviour, who 
appeared on earth “ in the likenessof men,” 
and who, ‘“‘being found in fashion as a 
man,’”’ ‘“‘humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.”’ What a stupendous marvel is here ! 
No wonder that his Gospel should be desig- 
nated as “the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.’”?” What Gospel 
is as strong as God himself. He who flees 
to Christ for refuge from sin and Hell, is 
safe, eternally safe, in thecare of the Divine 
Saviour. He has God for his friend. Noth- 
ing can put his soul in peril. That man is 
“complete” in Christ. Let him spend his 
earthly daysin service and song. Let his 
hope soar above the stars. Let him patient- 
ly wait amid the shadows of time till the 
sunlight of an eternal day shall dawn upon 
him. 


ON the question of abolishing Santa Claus 
from our Christmas festival, Dr. John Hall, 
of this city, says: 

“Ido not think there is any need fora long 
statement as to the wisdom of telling little chil- 
dren lies about Santa Claus or any other saint. 
Lies never do good. The danger is that when 
the little children find out the lies, as of course 
they do in time, they will be tempted to class 
with them the religious truths which they are 
taught. True, the lies about Santa Claus and 
the like may give them temporary pleasure; 
but enjoyment bought through lies is gold 
bought too dear, if, indeed, it can be called 
gold.” 

Dr. William M. Taylor, of this city, on the 
other hand, says: 

“T cannot see that any harm is done by the 

references to and the representations of Santa 
Claus at Christmas. Santa Claus is a 
fiction; but the truth beneath that fiction, which 
sooner or later comes to the surface, is love—the 
love of parents for children, teachers for 
scholars, and Christians for each other; and 
probably in the end that truth is more effect- 
ively taught because of the impression made by 
Santa @laus in the beginning.” 
We have thus given our readers the oppos- 
ing opinions of two of the distinguished 
clergymen of this city. If they ask us, 
which of the two is, in our judgment, the 
better opinion we answer that, while we 
do not think that the question is a very 
grave one in Christian ethics, or that Santa 
Claus as a “fiction’’ seriously endangers 
the morals of young children, we are inclin- 
ed to adopt the view of Dr. Hall. When ever 
Santa Claus is a deception imposed upon 
young children, too ignorant at the time to 
know that it is such, he is, so far as we can 
see, wholly unnecessary for any of the 
proper purposes for which Christmas is ob- 
served. All the good in the expression 
of “love” gained by such deception, to 
which Dr. Taylor refers, may just as well 
be gained without it as with it. And if it 
could not be, it is doubtful whether it is 
best to resort to the deception to gain it. 








THE Rev. George 8S. Cook is a clergyman 
of the Episcopal Church, and a Dakota 
Indian by race. He is doing mission work 
among his people at Pine Ridge. What his 
view is of the order forbidding the use of 
the native language in government and 
mission schools will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of his lately re- 
ceived by a friend in the East : 

The recent order against the use of the verna- 
cular does embarrass our work. Of course, we 
observe the order here at the Agency withthe 
boarding-school children—but not at the camp 
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schools. Wecan get these children to memo- 
rize verses of Scripture, etc., but I would not 
give very much for what they understand of the 
same. My Sunday-school here is carried on 
entirely in the English. I know 1am scarcely 
making any progress with them in the appre- 
hension of things; very hard to command their 
attention for any length of time—for the same 
reason that a full-grown Oglala would become 
listless, uneasy, and finally go to sleep under 
the very lips of a Canon Liddon: no apprehen- 
sion, no comprehension. I pray the next politi- 
cal party may bring deliverance to the red 
man. Instead of this act working wonders 
toward hastening the civilization and citizen- 
ship (they always omit the more important term 
“ Christianization”) of my race, it will be a 
clog in the wheel. The Dakota schools have 
always been a stepping-stone tothe mission and 
the Eastern schools. The vernacular does no 
good whatever. What say the “philanthro- 
pists” of the East of such men as Sword, Lieu- 
tenant Standing Soldier, Iron Crow, Tom Tyon, 
Thunder Bear, White Swan, Henry Stricker, 
and hungreds of others whom the teaching of 
their mother-tongue to them has made what 
they are—men and not boarding, or Eastern 
school children. Really, I have not seena sin- 
gle argument from the East regarding this 
matter which could not be put under the cate- 
gory: ** The sentimental, the short-sighted, the 
picturesque view of the Indian problem.” Iam 
not, in other words, convinced—simply driven— 
by might not by right to yield. Ithink I see no 
small ingredient of Jesuitical work in this 
order. I think Rome has been and is busy be- 
hind it all. 

It is a fact that a great many of the best 
friends of the Indians believe that the order 
which has the approval of the Catholic 
schools, was prepared in their interest. 
The President told a committee of gentle- 
men who visited him some weeks ago that 
the order must not be interpreted so as to 
affect religious work among the Indians. 
But it still continues to be so construed, so 
that we begin to ask whether there is ‘‘a 
bigger man”’ than the President and the 
Secretary of the Interior somewhere in the 
Indian Bureau. 


THOUGH somewhat late in entering upon 
that form of practical charity which finds 
expression in hospitals, homes and asylums, 
the Methodist Episcopai Church has made a 
magnificent beginning in the Methodist 
General Hospital, in Brooklyn, part of which 
was dedicated last week. Though it is called 
a Methodist Hospital, it will be open to all 
sects, on the same terms. It is Methodist in 
the sense that that Church is to endow and 
maintain it as an expression of love for the 
Master and for man. It is to consist, when 
completed, ofa large central building with 
a pavilion, 60 by 150 feet, on each side, and 
with separate buildings for surgical and 
mortuary purposes. The enterprise was 
launched by Mr. George I. Seney, who has 
given in all $410,000. The buildings’ occupy 
a whole block, just to the west of Prospect 
Park, the site being in every way suitable. 
About $130,000 is needed to finish the 
buildings and furnish them, and a large en- 
dowment is required for the maintenance of 
the Hospital. The Pavilion opened last 
week has about seventy beds, requiring 
about $34,000 a year for its support. We 
trust the Methodist churches and 
wealthy Methodist laymen will liberally 
aid this magnificent charity, which appeals, 
indeed, to all without regard to sect, as it 
is for the benefit of all without regard to 
sect, for generous recognition. The dedica- 
tory services were very interesting. Ad- 
dresses were made by Prof. Horatio C. 
Wood, M.D., of Philadelphia, and Prof. L. 
T. Townsend, D.D., of Boston, and Bishop 
Hurst formally dedicated the buildings, 
making his own ritual, which ought to be 
inserted in the ‘‘Discipline,” for the purpose. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, of The Christian Advo- 
cate, who is President of the Board of Trus 
tees, presided. Christianity is rich and strong 
inthese ministries of mercy to suffering man. 
While it opens its hospitals and homes and 
asylums and orphanages, endows colleges 
and universities, and multiplies its 
churches, thus serving the great necessities 
of mankind, it need not fear for its future. 


WE have received the following note from 
a trustworthy correspondent. It will be of 
interest to many of our readers: 


To THe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Knowing that your many readers who have 
been delighted with your good work in behalf 
of orthodoxy and the American Board would 
like to learn to what extent the people of the 
First Church of Christ, in New Haven, the Rev. 
Dr. Newman Smyth, pastor, support him in his 
hostility to the Board of Foreign Missions, as 
evinced in his memorable sermon of October 9th 
last, and on various other occasions, allow me to 
inform you that, in spite of every obstacle, such 
as said sermon, the fact that the contribution 
was taken on a stormy Sunday, and not post- 
poned in accordance with a suggestion sent to 
the pulpit, etc., the amount raised and sent to 
the treasurer of'the Board wassome $60 larger 
than that contributed a year ago. Thus we see 





that God often “causes the wrath of man to 
praise him.” 

In the United church, the Rev. Dr. Munger, 
pastor, the contribution to the Board was also 
considerably larger than that of 1886. 


New HAVEN, Conn., December 16th, 1887. 





Mr. STRAUS, our energetic Minister to 
Turkey, has been very diligent during 
the short period of his service thus far, in 
protecting American interests. What the 
difficulties are, and what the indignities un- 
der which American citizens often have to 
suffer there may be judged from the case of 
Dr. Metheny, Missionary of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, now living at Mer- 
sin. Dr. Metheny has lived in Turkey since 
1864, and was U.S. Vice Consulat Latakia 
from 1865 to 1882. In 1884 his housein Tar- 
sus was broken open and property stolen. 
The articles were in part discovered and the 
thief identified, but there was no redress and 
no punishment. In October, 1884, bills 
of exchange were stolen from the Turkish 
post, Dr. Metheny’s name forged on them 
in Smyrna, and the money, £414, paid in 
London. This revealed the perpetrators and 
accomplices, who were Ottoman and Greek 
subjects. Our consular agent could get no 
sort of satisfaction. A little later the city 
council of Mersin ordered the seizure of sev- 
en thousand building stones bought by Dr. 
Metheny, and had them sold at auction and 
he was compelled to replace them. Thecon- 
sular agent could get no redress. Last sum- 
mer Turkish soldiers seized four mules 
which Dr. Metheny was using to haul ma- 
terial for building, and attempted to seize a 
fifth which he was riding. At last they 
were returned, but with no indemnifica- 
tion or apology. In June, 1886, Dr. 
Metheny brought his piano from 
Latakia to Mersin. The custom-house 
officers passed all his other goods but de~ 
manded duty on the piano. He showed, by 
the bill of lading, that it did not come from 
abroad, but from another Turkish port. The 
director of customs demanded a,consul’s cer- 
tificate, which was obtained, but the officer 
refused to recognize the document, or Con- 
sular Agent Dawson, and the piano was 
left all summer on the shorein the sea- 
spray. Sixteen months have passed and our 
consular agent is without redress, and Dr. 
Metheny without his piano. Constant an- 
noyance has since occurred about receiving 
missionary supplies from America, and 
goods withheld and appraised at double 
their value, and no reparation. Taxes have 
been levied on real estate out of all propor- 
tion to its relative value; permission to 
build a wall about his house has been re- 
fused, and a school in Adana closed, not- 
withstanding all legal requirements were 
met. During four years Dr. Metheny has 
not received the slightest benefit in a sin- 
gle case that he has referred to the Ameri- 
can representative for adjustment, and he 
begins to inquire whether it is worth while 
totry. Other missionaries have similar ex- 
periences. One thing we may say, our 
diplomatic service needs to be advanced in 
dignity. The consular agent in Mersin, 
Mr. Dawson, serves without pay, is an Eng- 
lishman, director of the railroad, and a 
Turkish official, but he could do nothing. 
He says it is because our government does 
not sustain him. Wetrust Mr. Straus will 
be strongly s ustained from Washington. 


THE Boston Advertiser’s tribute to Whit- 
tier was worthy of the poet. It comprised 
the greetings, in prose and poem, of all 
those who now constitute the culture that 
centers about Boston. Dr. Holmes leads off 
with a fourteen-line poem, which cannot 
but remind one of Mr. Stedman’s sonnet 
published by us last week, so closely akin 
are the figures employed by the two poets. 
The venerable Boston poet writes: 


“TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


“Friend, whom thy fourscore winters leave 
more dear 
Than when life’s roseate summer on thy cheek 
Burned in the flush of manhood’s manliest 
year, 
Lonely, how lonely! is the snowy peak 
Thy feet have reached, and mine have climbed 
so near! 
Close on thy footsteps ’mid the landscape drear 
I stretch my hand thine answering grasp to 
seek, 
Warm with the love no rippling rhymes can 
speak! 
Look backward! From thy lofty hight survey 
Thy years of toil, of peaceful victories won, 
Of dreams made real, largest hopes outrun! 
Look forward! Brighter than earth’s morning 
ray 
Streams the pure light of Heaven's unsetting 
sun, 
The all-unclouded dawn of life’s immortal 
day!” 
Mr. Lowell offers this quatrain as the testi- 
mony of his feeling: 
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‘‘ON THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF WHITTIER. 
“* How fair a pearl chain, eighty strong, 
Lustrous and hallowed every one 
With saintly thoughts and sacred song 

As ’twere the rosary of a nun!” 
Among the other poets who sing their saluta- 
tions are James Freeman Clarke, Walt Whit- 
man, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, T.W. Higgin- 
son, Louise Chandler Moulton, Lucy Larcom 
and Herbert D. Ward; and among those who 
tell their love in glowing prose are Samuel 
Longfellow, Dr. Bartol, Francis Parkman, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, John D. Long, E. E. Hale, 
John Boyle O’Reilly, George W. Cable and 
Louise Imogen Guiney. No poet of America 
has ever on any anniversary received such 


, and so many tributes of love and admira- 


tion as Whittier received on this eightieth 
anniversary of his birth. 





OuR readers will not fail to notice the able 
article, in this week’s issue, from the pen of 
the Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, Attorney- 
General in President Grant’s Cabinet, and 
later our Minister to England. He dis- 
cusses matters of great importance to the 
people of this country, and his views should 
have the careful consideration of all who 
desire its welfare. President Grant, as we 
happen to know, had great confidence in 
Judge Pierrepont, both in his ability as a 
statesman and asa lawyer. His knowledge 
of the Constitution, and of business affairs 
generally, was of great value to President 
Grant at the time of the formation of his 
Cabinet, when first inaugurated. Through 
Judge Pierrepont, who then happened to be 
in Washington, the President was first in- 
formed that Mr. A. T. Stewart could not 
act as Secretary of the Treasury because of 
his then existing business relations and 
engagements here and in Europe. Judge 
Pierrepont has decided opinions on the sil- 
ver question and other important matters, 
and he is not afraid to state them frankly 
on all proper occasions. There are politi- 
cians and others who may not agree with 
all the views entertained by Judge Pierre- 
pont, but all such had better think twice 
or thrice before attempting to controvert 
them. 


WE are glad that Senator Platt, of Con- 
necticut, has renewed his bill for open ses- 
sions of the Senate when engaged in what 
is called ‘“ Executive business,’ which 
means acting upon treaties and nomina- 
tions made by the President. There never 
was any good reason why the Senate, when 
considering such questions, should shut the 
doors of the Senate-chamber and do the 
business in secret, any more than why it 
should do so in ordinary legislation. There 
are a great many good reasons against the 
practice. Senators are simply the servants 
of the people; and when they act as sena- 
tors the people are entitled to know what 
they do, and why they do what they do. If 
they are afraid of this sort of public inspec- 
tion, the fact proves that they need it as the 
means of preventing them from doing some 
things which they ought not to do. Public 
sentiment is increasingly opposed to secret 
sessions of the Senate, and the more the 
subject is discussed the stronger will the 
opposition become. The Senate will at last 
be compelled to yield to this sentiment; and 
the sooner it does so the sooner it will do 
the sensible thing. We hope that Senator 
Platt will push his bill, and thus compel 
senators to show their hands on this sub- 
ject.- 





SENATOR CHANDLER has introduced a bill 
into the Senate, providing that, in South 
Carolina, Florida, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, Congressional elections shall be held 
under the exclusive management of officers 
appointed by the Federal Government. 
There is no doubt about the power of Con- 
gress to pass such a law, though the power 
has never yet been exercised in this precise 
form. The object of Senator Chandler in 
proposing the bill, and confining its opera- 
tion to the states specified, is to secure in 
these states—what they have not had under 
Democratic authority—a free pallot and an 
honest count, especially in respect to the 
Negro vote, so far as the election of Con- 
gressmen is concerned. There is a very 
large element of colored voters in all these 
states; and yet it is well known that the 
doctrine of a free ballot and an honest count 
has for many years been most outrageously 
violated by the Democratic Party, alike in 
state and Congressional elections. But for 
this fact South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana would be Republican states. 
We presume that the bill of Senator Chan- 
dler will be rejected by the Democratic 
Héuse of Representatives, even if passed by 
the Senate. We are glad, however, that he 
has offered it, as its discussion will serve to 
call the attention of the people to the sub- 
ject, 





...-Here is a little lesson on the advantage 
of agitation. In the winter of' 1881-2, the 
question of mixed schools was raised’by a 
suit for damages made by a colored man in 
Springfield, O., for the non-admittance of 
his child to the neighboring school. The 
people of Springfield voted on the question, 
and the school board was supported bya 
majority of three-fourths in excluding a 
colored child from a whiteschool. Mean- 
while colored children had to walk a mile or 
two past other schools to reach the colored 
school. The agitation went on till in 1885 the 
school board voted to admit colored chil- 
dren to the primary schools. Indignation 
meetings were held and the board rescinded 
their action. But this action provoked 
still more indignation, and the same board 
was forced again to admit them. Now there 
is no objection raised, and the policy of 
mixedschools is permanent. 


.... The first volume of Renan’s “‘History of 
Israel’’ is now out, and treats of patriarchal 
times. We learn some wonderful things 
from it. A new name appears among the 
patriarchs, one ‘“‘Ab-Orham.”’ This is the 
name he imagines to have been borne by 
Abraham, and all the basis for it seems to 
have been Ovid’s ‘‘ Pater Orchamus’’; for 
Ab-Orham would mean, he says, Father Or- 
ham, though most scholars would think it 
meant Father of Orham. This Orham, we 
say, is the pure invention of Renan, and is 
supposed to be identical with this Orcha- 
mus, although the soft h in the one name is 
very different from the gutteral ch in the 
other. Now the name Abraham, or at least 
Abram, is a well-known name of ancient 
Babylonia, and needs no such conjectural 
derivation. It may be all pretty enough, 
but it isno more science than is Renan’s 
putting Ur of the Chaldees in Padan- 
Aram, 


....Notice this, young men looking for- 
ward to the pastorate of big city churches 
with fat salaries. Dr. Scudder, who has 
been pastor of first-class churches in San 
Francisco, Brooklyn and Chicago, and who 
has now gone to Japan to engage in mis- 
sionary work at his own charges, writes to 
The Congregationalist, giving his first ex- 
perience there. He has begun lecturing to 
the pupilsin a new school, and says: 

“I gave them the first of a course of lectures 
on the life of Christ, and then requested them 
to ask questions freely. Even though I 
should be unable to do anything more than this 
in Japan, I feel that Ishall have here the op- 
portunity of accomplishing more than if I were 
the pastor of the largest church in America.” 
We fully believe that the work of a foreign 
missionary is more usefuland more to be 
desired than any rich pastorate in America. 


. ...[t is by no means sosure as it seemed 
at first that it was Negro votes that de- 
feated prohibition in Atlanta. It was done 
by fraudulent votes, many of them cast by 
Negroes imported for the purpose. The 
Atlanta Constitution says the only precinct 
in the county that went for prohibition has 
more colored votes than any other, and is 
the seat of Clark University. The precinct 
that has the next largest number of Negro 
votes went ‘“‘wet”’ by only nine majority. 
The precinct that had the largest proportion 
of votes for license had but five Negro votes. 
The Constitution says that “ the statement 
that the election was carried by any class 
of voters is not true.’’ We are glad to hear 
it. 


....-Dr. Fulton delivered a “‘sermon’’ last 
week in Boston, for which he announced 
the topic * The Priests’ Substitute for Mar- 
riage.” It was crammed full of charges 
and stories of licentiousness, and punctu- 
ated with loud laughter from the boys and 
young men present. The Boston Adver- 
tiser says it was slanderous and so indecent 
as to be unfit to print. That may be, for his 
book on that subject was just being printed 
at one of the very best press-rooms about 
Boston when the women employed as print- 
ers refused to proceed with the work, de- 
claring that the copy was unfit for them to 
handle. The managers then examined the 
manuscript and declared the printers to be 
right, and broke their contract with Dr. 
Fulton. 


.... We have already mentioned the centen- 
nial celebration of the beginning of Ohio and 
the North-west Territory, to be held in Mar- 
ietta April 7th, 1888, just one hundred years 
after the pioneers of the Ohio Colony landed 
at the destined place. President Andrews, of 
Marietta College, informs us that the pro- 
gram of the occasion contemplates a meet- 
ing of the Ohio Archeolégical and Histori- 
cal Society, on Friday, the 6th; an oration 
by Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, on Sat- 
urday the 7th, and addresses by J. Randolph 
Tucker, of Virginia, and others, with com- 
memorative sermons and addresses on Sun- 
day. 





-+..We are sorry to see that Dr. P. 8. 
Davis has resigned the editorship of The 
Messenger, organ of the (German) Reformed 
churches. Hehas made an excellent paper, 
one that is marked for its good spirit and 
ability; and the subsidence of the disaffec- 
tion between the wings in that Church is 
due in large part to the wisdom of his edi- 
torial course. We had supposed that when 
Dr. Davis was elected twelve years ago, it 
was fora lifetime, and it is not wholly easy 
to understand his withdrawal, which seems 
connected with certain infelicities in its con- 
trol which have called out protests from 
one of the Synods. 


-»..-The sudden death of Dr. E. P. Hum- 
phrey, of Louisville, Ky., was very unfortu- 
nate for the Committee on Presbyterian re- 
union, which met last week in that city, and 
of which he would have been chairman. He 
was a very able man, and in the War of the 
Rebellion was thoroughly loyal. He is re- 
ported to have told a visitor, during those 
troublous days, pointing to his children: 
“They are all against me, but Iam more 
than enough for them all.” He was the 
son of President Humphrey, of Amherst 
College, and was nearly seventy-nine years 
old. 


....Dr. Pentecost has found a strong suc- 
cessor in Dr. Meredith, under whom the 
growth of the Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional church of Brooklyn is continued with 
accelerating force. For weeks it has been 
impossible to find seats for those who came, 
and many have been compelled to stand. 
The inevitable is reached, and the church 
has decided either to build a more spacious 
edifice or to enlarge their present house of 
worship. Those who knew Dr. Meredith’s 
success in Boston are not surprised at the 
result in Brooklyn. 


....It was a Republican decision, we are 
told, by a German Saloon organ, which the 
Supreme Court gave for Prohibition. ‘“Jus- 
tices Waite, Miller, Bradley, Harlan, Mat- 
thews, Gray, Blatchford—all arrant, dyed- 
in-the-wool Republicans in the party sense 
of the word’’—have declared Prohibition in 
Kansas constitutional, with only Justice 
Field, a Democrat, to protest, and Lamar 
comes in too late. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
* But ’twas a famous victory.” 


....That is always the best preaching in 
any age and before any audience, that most 
fully presents Christ to the thoughts of 
men. This one theme will never pass out of 
date so long as men continue to be sinners 
and to need salvation. Sinners, far more 
than anything else, need to make a spiritual 
acquaintance with Christ; and it is the first 
and highest duty of the Christian pulpit 
toaid them in this work. The pulpit that 
radically fails here, does not deserve to be 
called Christian. 


....The receipts of the American Board 
for the first three months of the present 
year are $106,811 against 367,399 for the 
same period last year. We hope this rate of 
increase will be kept up during the rest of 
the year. We happen to know that the 
Board has need of extra funds for impor- 
tant native evangelistic and publication 
work in Turkey. Letcontributions for this 
purpose be sent in at once. The need is 
urgent. 


....The way for one to be content and 
happy in this world is to be content and 
happy just as he is, thankful for the mer- 
cies he enjoys, and patiently bearing the 
ills that fall to his lot. Paul says: “I 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.”” Hecheerfully ac- 
cepted his condition as Providence had ap- 
pointed it. This isthe great secret of being 
content and happy. 


....-Mr. Lamar, in February, 1879, being 
then a member of the Senate, said ‘‘ No’’ to 
a resolution offered by Senator Edmunds, 
and passed by the Senate, declaring the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments to be a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Is he of the same 
opinion still? Ifso, then he is not just the 
man to be a member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


.... Human salvation has a Christological 
basis in the person and work of Christ. This 
basis, while excluding everything but it- 
self, embraces and exhausts the whole idea. 
Nothing can be taken from it, and nothing 
added to it, without producing what Paul 
calls ‘another gospel,”’ different from the 
one which God has revealed, and to which 
he has annexed his gracious promise. 


....The New Yorker Staats-Zeitung ad- 
vises the brewers, in view of the decision of 
thé Supreme Court, te get a “ bill of rights’’ 
in those states which are without it. But 
it adds; ‘“‘ Of course it is not to be expected 





that this right of the individual to protec- 
tion can be successfully invoked so long as 
the fanatical element dominates in the 
a which will be a very long time, we 
Pp 5 


....As we anticipated would be the fact, 
amendments are pouring into both Houses 
of Congress, some proposing to increase the 
stringency and extent of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law, and others proposing to 
lessen this stringency, especially in regard 
to the long and short-haal seetion of the 


law. _ We have always doubted the wisdom 
of this section in its present form. 


....-The memorial of the Bar Association 
of this city presented to the Senate by Sena- 
tor Evarts, asking Congress to increase the 
salaries of the Federal judges located in this 
city, should be granted, not only in respect 
to this city, but throughout the United 
States. The present rate of compensation is 
a disgrace to the whole country and the 
poorest kind of poor policy. 

-...The editorof The Herald and Pres- 
byter announces to its readers that on the 
subject of the attempt to divide the races in 
a Christian Church, which we have called 
‘a sin, a burning sin,’”’ he will prepare an 
+ article which we will offer for publication 
in THE INDEPENDENT.” That article has 


not come yet. We doubt not we shall ac- 
cept it for publication. 


-...Mrs. John Jacob Astor, who last week 
died in this city, had at her own disposal an 
annualincome of more than one hundred 
thousand dollars, the whole of which she an- 
nuaily applied to objects of Christian charity 
besides giving her own attention to many of 
these objects. When such a person, wheth- 


er man or woman, dies, society is a heavy 
loser. 


-...It now seems to be confirmed that 
Baron Hirsch has actually given ten mil- 
lion dollars, deposited in the Bank of Lon- 
don, under the trusteeship of Baron Roths- 
child and Baron de Worms, for the educa- 
tionof the poor Jews of Russia. It is the 
most munificent gift of charity an the his- 
tory of the world, 

-... While Senator Morrill is guying the 
city of Boston for the reception given to 
John L. Sullivan, attended by the Mayor of 


the city, who occupied a box with a party of 
his friends, our Modern Athenians will ieee 
quiet about the Prince of Wales making an 
engagement to see him show his skill. 


.... That great English Conservative Con- 
ference at Oxford, which declared for “fair 
trade,’’ and so angered John Bright, also 
passed a resolution in favor of conferring 
the suffrage on female householders, It 
would add a considerable and an excellent 
element to the voting constituency. 


....Mr. Harper, the wrecker of the Fidel- 
ity National Bank of Cincinnati, last week 


received his deserts inbeing sentenced by 
Judge Sage to imprisonment for ten years, 
which is the full measure of the penalty pro- 
vided by the law. 


...-Any church whose church life is so 


connected with and dependent upon the life 
of its pastor that it cannot Jive without him 
isin a bad way. Its foundation is too frail 
for permanency, 


.... Kansas is at the front again. Kansas 
was a turning-point in the anti-slavery 
struggle, and Kansas is a turning-point in 
the anti-Saloon struggle. Glorious Kansas! 


....The Hebrew Standard pithily says 


that while “‘ charity may cover a multitude 
of sins,” this ‘‘ is not its regular business,” 


.... The brewers have lost “all confidence 


in the United States Supreme Court.” That 
is too bad; but the people baven’t. 


.... The President’s Tariff Messa 
‘much cry and little wool.” aor. 
———————————— ee 
TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS are specially re- 
quested to note that in renewing 
their subscriptions, they can, by send- 
ing the name of one new subscriber, 
obtain the two for $5.00 instead of 
$6.00, and that by forming a club of 
five subscribers, which they can 
easily do, they can obtain the five for 
$10.00 instead of $15.00—the regular 
rates. New subscribers can also avail 
themselves of the same club rates, 
which will be found in detail on the 
35th page of this week’s paper. At- 
tention is called to the fact that we 
will send to any address, upon appli- 
cation, Tue Inpepenpent Clubbing 
List for 1888, by means of which any 
subscriber of Tue InpEPENDENT can 
obtain from us any other papers, 
periodicals or magazines at rates very 
much below the regular publishers’ 
rates, thereby saving considerable 
money. 
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Heligions Sutelligence. 


MEETING OF PRESBYTERIAN UN- 
ION COMMITTEES. 


BY R. M, PATTERSON, D.D. 


THE Committees of Conference of the 
Nortaern and Southern Presbyterian As- 
semblies have been here for 
three days. All the members were pres- 
ent. Dr. W. E. Moore, of Columbus, Ohio, 
had been appointed by Moderator Smith, 
in place of Dr. E. P. Humphrey, de- 
ceased. The following are the members 
of the Northern Committee: Drs, J. T. 
Smith, D. C. Marquis, W. E. Moore, J. T. 
Leftwich, and R. M. Patterson, and El- 
dersG. H. Shields, W. Van Nordan, J. H, 
Baldwin, and W. H. Averill. The South- 
ern Committee is constituted thus: Drs. M. 
D. Hoge, J. R. Wilson, T. D. Witherspoon 
and W, F. Junkin, and Elders W M. Mc- 
Pheeters, P. H. Carter, R. T. Simpson, 
and W. 8. Primrose. 

Under the common law and custom of 


in session 


deliberative bodies. no report can be made 
to the public of their proceedings. That 
must be made first officially to their re- 
spective assemblies, neither of which em- 
powered its Committee to depart from the 
customary procedure. The re- 
sponse which the Northern Committee 
gives to the Southern will be authorita- 
tive only when ratified by its Assembly. 
Tt is legitimate, however, to say that 
the conferences which have been almost 
unintermitted through the three days, in- 
formal and formal, have been of the most 
delightful character. They have been 
marked by the utmost frankness, freeness, 
fullness. The course has not been of that 
** catechising ” kind, some have 
been disposed to be sarcastic about. The 
brethren of each committee have learned 
a great deal from the other; errors have 


rule of 


which 


been corrected; progress has been made. 
There has the 
effort has been to make everything clear. 


been no evasion; honest 
As what will be formally said will amount 
to a forecasting of our policy through the 
future in case of a favorable termination 
of the 
committee that it 
great care and deliberation; and as sev- 
eral of the not remain 
over the Sabbath, an adjournment took 
place to an early day, when the report will 


negotiations, it was felt by our 


should be drawn with 


members could 


be formulated. 

One matter the Committees authorized 
to be published at once. As soon as they 
came together, Dr. Witherspoon, of the 
Southern branch, referred to the death of 
Dr. Humphrey, of the Northern, and 
moved the appointment of a committee 
to prepare a minute on it. This was done, 
and an appreciative paper was prepared 
and adopted. The loss of this venerable 
member, to whom all had looked for 
special help in their work, brought the 
Committees together in a very tender 
frame of mind. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., December Lith. 


it , 

A NOTABLE meeting was held in Stein 
way Hall, this city, last week in behalf of 
the Sabbath and Temperance. A large, in- 
telligent and appreciative audience gath- 
ered to hear Mayor Howland, of Toronto, 
explain the methods by which Toronto has 
become one of the quietest cities on Sunday 
in the world. He said that in Canada the 
power to license had been taken from the 
municipalities and vested in a government 
commission, 
at seven o’clock Saturday night and keep 
closed until six o’clock Monday morning. 
No tavern-keeper can hold any public posi- 
tion in the gift of the people or of the gov- 
ernment. The result is they get out of the 
business as soon as they can in order to hold 
office. There is compulsory temperance 
education in the schools. Local option 
obtains in sixty-tliree counties and cities, 
and between the license law and local op- 
tion the amount of liquor used has been re- 
duced to three and one-half gallons per 
head, as compared with thirteen gallons 


Saloons are required to close 


per head in the United States. Under 
his administration in Toronto one hun- 
dred licenses had been cut off. After a 


speech by Joseph Cook a series of reso- 
lutions was adopted, favoring the ab- 
solute closing of saloons from six o’clock 
Saturday night till six o’clock Monday 
morning, asking citizens not to let their 
property for saloons, nor invest in, nor pa- 
tronize them, not to buy, sell, or read Sun- 
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day newspapers, not to patronize tobacco, 
confectionery or other stores or barber- 
shops on Sunday; opposing traveling on 
Sunday and the opening of museums, con- 
cert-halls and libraries on that day, favor- 
ing the enactment of laws making it illegal 
for any person to employ another, or to be 
employed by another, for more than six 
days in any one week, andalso the immedi- 
ate restriction of the number of saloons to 
not more than one to each 500 of popula- 
tion and calling on the Christian people of 
New York, to lay aside all political differ- 
ences and unite for the purpose of electing 
a municipal government which will en- 
force the laws with regard toSabbath-break- 
ing, immorality and intemperance, and 
which will control and restrict in every pos- 
sible way the saloon pest, which is now cor- 
rupting and destroying such multitudes in 
our city. The president of the meeting was 
empowered to appoint a Committee of fif- 
teen, of which he shall be Chairman, to 
further and effectuate in all appropriate 
ways these and kindred sentiments, 


.... he twentieth annual meeting of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held last week in 
Chicago. Bishop Walden, President of the 
Society, presided. ‘‘The chief mission of 
the society,” said the Corresponding Secre- 
tary in his annual report, “‘has been to edu- 
cate and train an emancipated and enfran- 
chised race for usef.l citizenship in this 
Christian republic. In the South the educa- 
tional work hus been planned on an exten- 
sive scale. For colored people there have 
been established by the society 24 schools 
and colleges, employing 124 teachers and for 
the past year having an average attendance 
of 4,506 pupils. For white pupils there are 
15 schools, which are cared for by 83 teachers 
and have an average daily attendance 
through the school session of more than 2,- 
000 pupils.”’ The report closed with an ap- 
peal to the pastors and people of the North 
to aid the work with contributions of nec- 
essary funds. To carry out the work on the 
planus proposed for next year will require al- 
most $250,000, and of this sum only $700 is on 
hand. Since its foundation the society has 
expended almost $2,000,000 in the work of 
education in the South, and has school 
property of almost 31,000,000 in value in its 
Dr. Earl Cranston, Treasurer 
of the Society, reported that the entire re- 
ceipts for the year were $184,424.55. To 
show how nearly charitable the work of the 
society is, it was pointed out that of the re- 
ceipts of $184,424.55, only $20,957.55 was paid 
by student». The total expenses for the 
year amounted to $183,689.96. 


possession. 


.... The Freedmen’s Board of the Presby- 
terian Church would seem to need a Field 
Secretary, and it would seem that $1,650 
was not too large a salary. Yet the Synod 
of Atlantic, which is made up in large part 
of the churches aided by this Board, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution asking that the 
Field Secretary be dispensed with, solely on 
the ground of expense, we are told. A 
writer in the Africo-American Presby- 
terian, of North Carolina, strongly de- 
fends the Synod against the criticism of a 
late visitor who says threeor four “restless 
men ”’ are responsible for this attack on the 
Freedman’s Board, and asks for an inves- 
tigation. 

....-The pastor of Cornell Memorial Meth- 
odist church of this city, the Rev. J. B. 
Hamilton, gives the result of a careful 
house-to-house canvass of his parish, which 
is on the Kast Side, up-town, and contains 
10,000 voters. He reached 9,375 families, as- 
certaining the business and religious con- 
nections of each, as far as possible. Of 968 
in business, 148 have saloons. Of the 9,375 
families he classifies 6,131 as Unevangelical, 
3,050 as Evangelical, and 1% as unknown. 
The unevangelical class is made up of 4,079 
Catholic families, 1,826 Jewish, 202 non- 
church, 4 Socialist, 3 Unitarian, 4 Univer- 
salist, 2 Ethical Culture, 2 Buddhist, and 4 
Atheist. 


....The Baltimore Presbytery, of the 
Northern Presbyterian, Church had an in- 
teresting discussion last week on the duty 
of the Church tothe Negro. Some of the 
speakers thought the money raised for the 
freedmen ought to be sent to the Southern 
Church, a colored member complained of 
discrimination in the Presbytery against 
the colored man, another speaker wanted 
the Freedmen’s Board abolished, and 
various other views were presented. Reso- 
lutions were adopted designed to secure in- 
creased subscriptions for the Freedmen’s 
Board and to enlist the women of the church 
on behalf of colored women. 


....Pope Leo XII, in an allocutionon the 
approaching jubilee of his priesthood, 
speaks of the “new and cruel sorrows’ 
which the enemies of the Church in Italy 





have brought on the Apostolic See, and 
says that new laws are in process of prepara- 
tion which will hand over the care of the 
property of the Church to persons elected 
by the people. Thus, he says, the discipline 
of the Church will be thrown into confusion 
and a heavy blow will be struck at her in- 
dependence and authority. 


.... The Committee appointed by the Bap- 
tists at Minneapolis to consider whether the 
Baptist Missionary Union should undertake 
a mission among the Americans, have de- 
cided unanimously not to recommend the 
establishment of an American Mission. 
This will be welcome news to missionaries 
and pastors of the American Board in Tur- 
key. 


.... The Lutheran Church, says the Phila- 
delphia Lutheran, is losing many of its 
young people, chiefly on account of lan- 
guage. They go out of the German 
churches, not into English Lutheran 
churches but into churches of other denomi- 
nations or become worldly. 


.... The Pope’s jubilee will begin Decem- 
ber 3lst, with the reception of the Italian 
pilgrims. On the lst or 2d of January he 
will celebrate massin St. Peter’s, on the 4th 
and 5tb he will receive foreign deputations, 
and on the 6th the gifts will be displayed 
with ceremonies. 


. .The “regulation dress suit,’ accord- 
ing to The Christian Advocate, ** means at- 
tending fashionable parties and entertain- 
ments,” and ‘‘no spiritually-minded Metho- 
dist will be often obliged to go where adress 
suit is a necessity.” 


...A “‘mission”’ was recently held by the 
Episcopal churches of St. Louis, with good 
results. Extemporaneous prayers and ser- 
mons were quite in order, both by Ritualists 
and Evangelicals, and the confessional was 
not wanting to show how the law of liberty 
prevailed. 


....-The Baptists are making rapid pro- 
gress in Russia. Their views respecting 
baptism are quite acceptable. Russian offi- 
cers and people are reported as saying: 
“These Baptists are all right, because their 
baptism is not sprinkling, but immersion.” 


....In a sermon on City Missions, Sunday 
night, Dr. John Hall said there are 100,000 
inhabitants and eleven fewer churches 
south of Fourteenth Street in this city than 
there were ten years ago. 


.... The American Church Missionaiy So- 
ciety, Evangelical Episcopal, held its twen- 
ty: seventh annual meeting in Philadelphia 
last week. Its receipts, including a balance 
from last year of $8,720, were $18,570. 


sagen According to a decision of Judge 
Freedman of the Superior Court,in New York 
City, the property of any school, parochial 
or otherwise, which charges no tuition fee, 
is not taxable. 


.... The missionaries in Honan, China, re- 
port appalling distress in that province 
from the overflow of the Yellow River. 
Millions are homeless and starving. 


.... The Protestant Episcopal Church re- 
ports for 1887 437,785 communicants, an in- 
crease of 19,215. There is anincrease of 90 
clergymen, the total being 3,835. 


Union will wait on Mr. Spurgeon next 
month to ask him to reconsider his with- 
drawal from the Union. 


....Mr. Moody has held a series of very 
successful meetings in Pittsburgh. Many 
conversions are reported. 


....The Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
Friends reports for the year a net loss of 22 
members. 


.... The Westminster Presbyterian church 
of Brooklyn, has just canceled a debt of 
$25,000. 





Missions. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT RO- 
MAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 





BY HENRY W. HULBERT, 





THEsIs.—In every important country on 
the face of the globe where Protestant 
missions are at work are also found Ro- 
man Catholic missions with a much 
larger force of European men and 
women at their command and a treasury 
that seems to be inexhaustible. 


The fact may come to some as a startling 
surprise, but a little inquiry into the sub- 
ject will convince any fair-minded Protest- 
ant of the uselessness of denying it, and in 
the process of that inquiry many other sig- 
nificant facts will come to the surface which 





the average man has never dreamt of. Of 
course no one questions the truth of the 
above thesis as regards such Roman Catho- 
lic countries as Spain, Austria, Italy, Mex- 
ico and South America. In the various 
provinces of China the Roman Church has 
483,403 baptized Christians, 47 European 
missionaries, 281 native priests, 2,429 
churches and chapels, 1,779 colleges and 
schools with 25,219 scholars, 33 seminaries 
with 654 students. In Corea, Japan, Man- 
chowria and Thibet Romanism has 130 Eu- 
ropean and 15 native priests, 227 churches 
and chapels and 77,254 nominal or baptized 
Christians. In the Indo-China peninsula 
there are reported 694,286 Roman Catholics, 
and in India 1,185,538. The total working 
force of the Papacy in these countries is 
2,440,481 baptized Christians, 2,639 mission- 
ariesand native priests, 7,293 churches and 
chapels, 4,469 colleges and schools with 112,- 
359 scholars and 76 theological seminaries 
with 2,746 students. InSyriathe proportion 
is vastly greater in favor of Papacy. In 
fact Protestant missions in this little coun- 
try are more like missions in strictly Roman 
Catholic countries. Out of the two million 
inhabitants of the country only about a 
third are as yet open to missionary work, 
the other two-thirds being made up of Mos- 
lem, Metawalee, Bedawin and Nusaireyeh 
devotees. Out of the 700,000 people open to 
missionary labor over one-half are Roman 
Catholics, or at least recognize the Pope as 
theirlord. The Jesuits are found through- 
out the country in force. The success 
of Protestantism has startled the Ro- 
man Church into the most extensive 
counter measures. When through the 
labors of Drs. Smith and Van Dyck the 
Bible was put into the Arabic and scattered 
abroad throughout the land, the Jesuits 
took up the challenge and forthwith went 
to work and brought out an Arabic Bible 
of their own, printed in three fine large 
volumes, written in literary Arabic of the 
most approved style, and certainly the best 
Roman Cathclic Bible ever printed. The 
translators went back tothe original Hebrew 
and Greek, rather than to the Vulgate, and 
the Christian world has much to thank 
them for. Already this Jesuit Bible has 
led many to the truth. Then when Prot- 
estantism opened its advanced schools and 
finally the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirit began its career, it was closely fol- 
lowed by the Roman Catholics, and te-day 
the various higher schools and the fine new 
Jesuit college at Beirut are thronged with 
students. On the chess board of Syria the 
followers of Rome have played a very sharp 
and seemingly successful game. They have 
been very quick to learn from their adver- 
saries. Their press at Beirfit is pouring forth 
literature without regard to expense, The 
other day I looked over a massive book just 
from their press. It was the first volume of 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas, the great 
scholastic of the Middle Ages. Whata far- 
sighted piece of work that was! Such a 
book can never pay for itself in a pecuniary 
sense, but it shows the determination of 
Romanism as regards Syria. 

This is the story of Asia. The story of 
Africa and the isles of the sea would read 
very like the one we have reviewed more at 
length. The picture of a Roman Catholic 
priest going alone to a distant island of 
the Pacific Ocean, the inhabitants of which 
are alllepers, and giving up his life for the 
conversion oftheloathsome wretches ought 
to electrify the Christian world. His alms 
to those miserable people for whom Christ 
died instead of being pieces of gold or silver, 
are dropping fingers, Jeprous sores and 
certain death. The work of this lone man 
has by accident become known to the world. 
If we knew the full and complete story of 
what Romanism is attempting to do to-day 
in the heathen world we should know of 
many more such cases. The work of Prot- 
estant missions is blazoned abroad in every 
paper, while almost nothing is known of 
the work of the Propaganda at Rome. 

Enough has been said to indicate that it 
is the business of every devout Protestant 
to humble himself in view of the great task 
God has put into his hands of carrying the 
everlasting Gospel to the heathen world. 
The very success of that great system of 
error which substitutes human for divine 
counsels ought to be kept in mindin order 
that we may the more easily thwart all that 
is eviland superficial in their system and 
may learn from them what they have to 
teach us. 

In the long future, when the ‘science of 
missions ’’ comes to be written we shall find 
that our enemies have a thing or two to 
teach us. After makinga wide margin for 
all the exaggerated account of Roman 
Catholic missions we must surely be able to 
see that the Papacy is to-day as never before 
winning the millions over to its system. 

BEIRUT, SYRIA. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice] 


SAFT, PA-SOPT, PA-KES, PHACUSA, 
GOSHEN.* 


BY PROF. J. A. PAINE, PH.D. 











THREE years have sped away into the 
. past since Dr. Edouard Naville excavated 
at the site of Saft el-Henneh, and re- 
covered there the criteria of the biblical 
Goshen. Two of these years have been re- 
quired to complete his long task of col- 
lating with rare scholarship the various 
texts of the ‘* Book of the Dead” and pub- 
lishing in admirable style a critical edi- 
tion of this greatest of all literary works 
put forth by the ancient Egyptians. At 
last, the present year has been devoted by 
him to the working up of the results of 
the winter’s investigation in 1884 and 1885. 
Like other Memoirs of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, this publication is a 
quarto volume of letter-press and plates 
—the former rehearsing in detail the nar- 
rative of exploration, the translation of 
inscriptions, and the discussion of geo- 
graphical data newly ascertained in their 
bearing upon the places and events of his- 
tory—the latter carefully figuring every 
monument of record uncovered, and ex- 
hibiting plans of sites, elevations of 
walls, etc., etc. 

A product of comprehensive learning, 
calm judgment, keen discernment and a 
complete mastery of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, this volume offers facts rather than 
fancies for the reader to deal with, and 
leaves little for the critic to do except ad- 
mire. It is written in modest diction, 
and with an ease which entitles its author 
to be regarded as perfect in his control of 
the English language as he is of the Ger- 
man or even of his own native tongue. 

The all-important point of the discov- 
eries at Saft el-Henneh lies in the recov- 
ery, upon a local monument, of the name 
Kes, two or three times, as the appella- 
tion of a town—the city on the very site. 
Dr. Naville considers the group of letters 
and signs forming this name to be a va- 
riant of another similar one occurring in 
the geographical lists of the temple at 
Edffi, namely, ‘‘ Kesem the city,” mani- 
festly the equivalent of the Greek Gesem 
and the Hebrew Goshen : 

“T thus believe that we have discovered 

what was properly the land and town of 
Goshen—viz., the country round Saft, with- 
in the triangle formed by the village of 
Saft, Belbeis, and Tell el Kebir.”’ 
Goshen the Land, however, he holds to 
have been comparatively limited in area, 
or, in other words, restricted to the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the town, and 
only a small portion of the Land of Ra- 
meses, which on the east stretched as far 
away as to Pithom or Herodpolis. 

In this connection periaps THE INDE- 
PENDENT may be allowed to refer, with no 
little pride, to having pointed out, no less 
than three years ago in its Christmas issue 
(that is to say, at the very moment when 
in his search M. Naville was first ap- 
proaching the site of Saft el-Henneb), this 
very ground for the Land of Goshen, as 
indicated by ‘* Beled Sedir,” the equiva- 
lent and substitute for Goshen in the 
Arabic and Arabico-Samaritan versions 
of the Pentateuch. This prophecy is 
courteously acknowledged in a foot-note 
of the Memoir, and is also kindly alluded 
to by private letter in the following terms 
[addressed to the writer of this review]: 

‘It is most encouraging for the explorer 
to feel that he has the support of such high 
authorities. I was very much struck at the 
time by the article you wrote in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, in which you described the site 
of Goshen exactly where it turned out to 
be.”’ 

The value of this recovery is inestima- 
ble to historical science ‘in that it estab- 
lishes the true position of the Greek 
Phacusa. So long as this was supposed 





*THE SHRINE OF SAFT EL-HANNEH AND THE 
LAND OF GOSHEN (185). By EDOUARD NAVILLE. 
Fifth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund., 
London: Triibner & Co.; Boston: Wm. C. Winslow 
L. H. D., 429 Beacon St. 





to lie at Faqfs, some little distance to the 
northeast, a cloud obscured the trust- 
worthiness of Strabo, who two thousand 
years ago declared that the canal connect- 
ing the Nile with the Red Sea branched 
off from the river at Phacusa; in 
point of fact it did at Saft, but could 
not at Faqis, and thus the fair fame of 
the historian is redeemed. No argument 
is required to prove that the Pa-kes, of the 
date of Nectanebo II was the Phacusa of 
the date of the Greek historian Strabo. 
Accordingly, the modern Faqds must be 
the surviving representative of some other 
city of ancient Egypt, such, for example, 
as Pkes, awaiting identification. 

The value of this revovery is simply im- 
measurable to biblical science. At length, 
for the first time after centuries of dark- 
ness, we have a beam of light, a veritable 
clue, a reliable guide to the heart of 
Goshen. Now we begin to know just 
where the sons of Israel were assigned a 
dwelling-place in Egypt, just where they 
lived by pasturing their flocks, just where 
they multiplied until they began to be op- 
pressed by the mighty Pharaoh, and just 
from whence they started on their jour- 
ney to go forth out of the house of bond- 
age into the Land of Freedom and of 
Promise to their forefathers. This ought 
to stimulate us to still further research on 
the same site for other beams, for more 
links, for many confirmatory monuments 
instead of only one. That oracular 
mound should be turned upside down; 
that olden canal, which may still contain 
priceless treasures, should be dredged till 
it becomes bottomless. The single shrine 
of Nectanebo II on which the name of 
Kes has thus been saved, can have no 
higher origin than from between 359 and 
340 B.c., inasmuch as this king was the 
very last one of the native rulers of Egypt, 
the one who resisted the Persians in vain 
and finally fled away from before them 
into Ethiopia. To complete the evidence 
here obtained we require an epigraphic 
record belonging to the site and preserving 
the name of Kes from the date of a thou- 
sand years before, from the era of the 
reign of Rameses II. His statue stood 
here, showing that in his time men dwelt 
and worshiped on the spot. And we are 
confident that the cause of biblical truth 
will supply the Egypt Exploration Fund 
with abundant means to secure this addi- 


tional testimony not many days hence. 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y, 
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KLIEFOTH’S ESCHATOLOGY.* 


THF publication ofa very full and thor- 
ough discussionof the doctrine of “ The 
Last Things,’”’ by the venerable Dr. Klie- 
foth, has attracted much attention. It has 
been pronounced by a German reviewer 
by tar the mostimportant work with- 
in the sphere of Eschatology. The interest 
now felt in the discussion of eschatological 
questions, renders some reference to this 
work both appropriate and important. 

Dr. Kliefoth enters upon the treatment 
of the subject after years of preparation as 
acommentator on those books of the Bible 
most occupied with Eschatology (Zechariah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Revelation), and every 
page bears the marks of exhaustive investi- 
gation and matured conclnsions. On the 
outstart, he excludes from consideration all 
other sources but the Holy Scriptures. Thus 
the philosophical proofs for the immortali- 
ty of the soul, inferences drawn from som- 
nambulism concerning the state of the 
departed, suggestions offered by geological 
and cosmological speculations concerning 
the final anuibilation of the world, testi- 
monies concerning the resurrection from 
rhe sagas and myths of the heathen. are re- 
jected. The general principles that control 
his treatment of the subject are three: 1. 
Christian Eschatology dare present only 
such hopes of the end as have been explicit- 
ly acknowledged as such by the Word of 
God. 2. It is chiefly occupied with that 
portion of the Word which communicates 
prophecy. 3. As it has to do with deeds 
that are to be wrought in the future, the 
dogmatical rule of .Schleiermacher that 
nothing can be an integral part of Chris- 
tian doctrine, unless it proceed from Chris- 
tian consciousness or Christian experience, 
is inapplicable. Our experience and life 
cannot be the source of articles of faith; for 
they are, on the other hand.their product. 

While, therefore, we are to be content 
with the word of Scripture, and not to at- 
*CHRISTLICHE ESCHATOLOGIE,von DR. TH. KLIK 
FOTH, Geheimem Oberkirchenrath in Schwerin. Leip. 
zig: Verlag von Dorfling und Franke. 1886. 











tempt to be wise above what is written, 
yet nothing that the Scriptures contain van 
be ignored. We wish that our space were 
sufficient to present Dr. Kliefoth’s argu- 
ment showing that the how of future events 
described in Revelation, may be no less im- 
portant than the that. The Word of God 
would not speak intelligibly concerning his 
saving deeds, if it said nothing as to histor- 
ical and worldly relations, and it is not 
without cause, therefore, that the Book of 
Revelation concludes with the warning, 
that while we dare add nothing to prophecy. 
we also are totake nothing from it. Nor 
can the claim be allowed that, because of 
the peculiarity of the subject, Eschatology 
must use the Seriptures in a peculiar way. 
Thus it has sometimes been asserted that 
we must hold chiefly, if not exclusively, to 
the New Testament, since the Old and New 
Testaments concerning the Last Things do 
not altogether harmonize. Yet the author 
makes this discrepancy only seeming, ‘by 
arguing that what is said in the Old Testa- 
ment of the state of the soul after death, 
differs from what is said in the New Testa- 
ment, only because with the victory of 
Christ over death, an actual change in the 
condition of those who died before Christ 
occurred. Sothe attempts to weaken the 
force even of Apostolic testimony, on the 
ground of theirindefinite knowledge of that 
whereof they wrote, and to limit Eschatolo- 
gy to the use of that which is taught prop- 
erly and professedly, and not only incident- 
ally, are vigorously refuted. 

When we part from the Introduction to the 
body of the work, in the treatment of the con- 
dition of the departed after death, we find the 
distinction made between two terms difficult 
to discriminate in an English literal transla- 
tion. The author maintains a Zwischenzu- 
stand, but rejects a Mittelzustand. By the 
latter, he means the erroneous conception 
of the intermediate state as one in which 
the souls of the departed are, for the most 
part, in neither happiness nor misery, but 
still able to repair the sin of this life, 
and to seek and increase grace. But he 
maintains that when the orthodox dogmat- 
ics of the two great Protestant churches an- 
tagonized this error which was the basis of 
the doctrine of Purgatory, such a form was 
given to the presentation of the intermedi- 
ate state, that it ceased to be intermediate, 
but secame at once the state of the final and 
complete consummation, thus preparing the 
way for the subsequent rationalistic teach- 
ing, which, practically denying the resur- 
rection, knew only an abstract immortality, 
beginning with death. He distinguishes 
between the future of ‘‘the not called,” and 
“the called,” using the term not with re- 
spect to “the general call’? of Rom. i, 18, 
but to the special call, whereby the saving 
knowledge of Christ is brought to the indi- 
vidual. 

Much attention is given to the ques- 
tion as to whether in the intermediate 
state there may be a preaching of the Gos- 
pel to those not called in this life. Against 
this supposition he maintains: 1. That it 
conceives of life in the intermediate state 
under the conditions of asuccession in time, 
as conversion, and all other acts of saving 
grace, are points in the development of life. 
All such suppositions rest not upon 
Scripture, but upon the inference that 
what obtains in this life must also be found 
in the intermediate state. Since, however, 
this world ends with death, and the world to 
come does not begin until the parusia, 
there is no ground for any suck inference. 
2.It requires an administration of the 
means of grace in the intermediate state, 
‘‘an organization similar to the Church,” 
as Kénig says, of which Scripture gives 
no trace. The Petrine passages, ex- 
plained in another connection, refer only 
to the preaching of Christ. Nor is there a 
syllable of any continued preaching, or of 
any preaching by others. 3. The argument 
that death is not properly the judgment, 
correct as it may bein antagonizing some 
unwarrantable inferences of the old dog- 
maticians, nevertheless does not prove that 
nothing is decided at death, that this life 
is not a season of grace, and death is not its 
end. 4. The Scriptures prove directly the 
opposite, as is shown by a careful examina- 
tion of proof passages. 5. The contrast 
with the Scriptural doctrine becomes espe- 
cially manifest as we trace the fact that this 
hypothesis renders this life and the inter- 
mediate state one progressive development 
of life, in which there is no noteworthy in- 
terruption made by death; the preaching of 
the Gospel and offer and appropriation of 
salvation still continue, and death has 
scarcely any other significance than that 
of a change of place; and as this life is ghort 
when compared with the long intermediate 
state, and, asbecause of the absence of cor- 
poreity, the assumption is made that souls 
are more readily brought torepentence,there 





the conclusion is inevitable that in this brief 
life few are called and converted, while in 
the intermediate state the number is mani- 
fold greater; and among those who are 
called and converted, those culled and con- 
verted here become the exceptions ! 

While thus there can be no hope of salva- 
tion without the vocatio specializ, and 
original sin, if thus unchecked, must bear 
its fruit in eternal death, yet among the not 
called, Dr. Kliefoth makes a discrimination. 
Before Christ he maintains that there was 
no such separation between the departed 
righteous and wicked as is described in 
Luke xvi, 26. All alike went to Sheol—a 
neutral place of neither blessedness nor 
misery. But with the preaching described 
in the Petrine passages, the separation was 
affected, Sheol was emptied, Old Testa- 
ment believers who were previously with- 
out the knowledge ot Christ entered Heaven, 
and unbelievers under the Old Testament 
entered the state of determinate misery. 
“The significance of the Descensus was 
that the world before Christ was to be 
placed upon the same standpoint as the 
world since Christ.”” Only with our Lord’s 
preaching, did the vocatiospecialis come 
to Old Testament believers. As to those 
not called since Christ, he argues the im- 
possibility of any offer of salvation what- 
ever within the intermediate state. But of 
those among the heathen, who have received 
the vocatio generalis, and have followed the 
knowledge of God as far as revealed to 
them,-and not repelled the influences of 
divine grace so far as they have been given, 
and whose disposition toward the truth is 
such that death simply interrupts them in 
such a course that if prolonged sufficiently 
until the vocatio specialis, or the full testi- 
mony of the Gospel would reach them, they 
would receive it—he believes that their lot 
in the intermediate state is the same as that 
of believers underthe Old Testament before 
Christ, they enter Sheol, until, at the final 
judgment, with the manifestation of Christ 
from Heaven, that which they had longed 
for in this life is fully revealed to them, and 
the vocatio specialis is joyfully received 
and obeyed. In the same manner also, he 
argues as to unbaptized children. In other 
words, the disposition of the uncalled toward 
the vocatio generalis must determine 
whether or not, at the judgment, the voca- 
tio specialis be addressed them. 

The state of believers after death and be- 
fore the resurrection, he defines as ‘‘not glo- 
rious but blessed, without development and 
growth, but also without any fall or retro- 
gression, bodiless, timeless, workless, but 
waking and conscious, with remembrance 
of this life, and occupied with ceaseless, and 
united praise to the Triune God,” and that 
of unbelievers as ‘‘not yet condemned, but 
miserable, without any further progress in 
sin, but also without any return or delivery 
from sins, also bodiless, timeless, workless, 
but waking and conscious.” Degrees in 
happiness or misery are excluded, since 
these only follow the final judgment, when 
all receive their rewards, whether greater or 
less. The abode of believers during their 
disembodied state is Heaven; that of unbe- 
lievers.the place of torments; which are to be 
distinguished from “‘the new world” for be- 
lievers, and “Gehenna”’ for unbelievers after 
the judgment. 

Chiliasm in every form is rejected. Yet 
in so doing. the position of the old Luther- 
an dogmaticians is also arraigned for its ar- 
uments against Chiliasm from a spiritual- 
izing standpoint inconsistent with the man- 
ifest words of prophecy. The chapter on 
“The Final Conversion of the Jews” follows 
the whole thread of prophecy, bringing each 
passage separately under consideration, 
throughout both Old and New Testament, 
with the result that no final universal, but 
only a partial conversion of the Jews is to be 
expected; that there will be ulways a rem- 
nant of Israelthat will believe in Christ, 
which, toward the end, will be increased by 
numerous additions from unbelieving Israel; 
that, while many promises pertain to con- 
verted Jews and Gentiles alike, Chiliasmis 
right in affirming that there are some that 
pertain only to converted Israelites; that 
there must be an actual return of the chosen 
people to their own land, an actual restora- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple, etc., but 
Chiliasm is wrong in maintaining that this 
is to occur before the final judgment, and 
in the thousand year reign, for which the 
author argues at length there is no Scrip 
tural foundation. Into the details of that 
argument we cannot enter. It is sufficient 
to refer to the fact that Rev. xx, 1-10,is said 
not to contain a syllable of a restoration of 
Jerusalem, and all that Chiliasts refer to the 
Millennium; thatthe “thousand” of the pas- 
sage, like allother numbers in the Apoca- 
lypse, is interpretedin a symbolical sense,* 





* He explains this later as 10x10x10—“all embracing 
and eternal.” 
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that its close connection with the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of glory of xx, 11, is 
regarded as precluding the intervention of 
the period of a literal thousand years, and 
that, if it were so interpreted, as contradict- 
ing the rest of the New Testament, Israel's 
hopes are to be realized only in the kingdom 
of glory on the new earth with its new 
heavens, when the New Jerusalem is there 
to appear. 

Almost every sentence of the chapter on 
“The Inner Development of the Church,” 
is worthy of careful consideration, as it 
especially antagonizes the very prevalent 
optimistic and progressionist view of the 
lot of the Church generally found among 
anti-Chiliasts. The theory of a golden age 
of the Caurch before our Lord's return, 
in which Christianity becomes a world- 
religion, is shown to rest upon a confusion 
or identification of the inner development 
with the outward extension of the Church; 
i.e., that growth in Christian life and spir- 
ituality is to keep equal pace with its nu- 
merical increase and geographical diffusion. 
On the contrary, the historical development 
of the Church ends with the defection of 
large numbers, reducing it to an elect con- 
gregation of the faithful; the farther the 
Church extends, the greater the number of 
merely nominal Christians who both openly 
and secretly withstand its inner growth; 
the conflict constantly hastens toward the 
crisis, when at the end the congregation of 
believers is to be not only persecuted, but 
almost overwhelmed by the vast numbers 
of nominal Christians and antagonists. As 
the Occidental churches flourished when the 
Oriental churches died, so Dr. Kliefoth asks 
whether it may not be that the Church shall 
find a new home in the New World if the 
**Culture struggle” shall succeed in its de- 
struction in ancient Europe. 

Concerning Antichrist, he maintaims 
that, while there is undoubtedly an Anti- 
christic element in the Papacy, yet that it 
cannot be affirmed that the Pope is Anti- 
christ, since the prophecies not only refer to 
a specific individual (and they cannot be ap- 
plied to any particular pope), but also since 
Antichrist, while coming from the Church, 
is not to remain in the Church, nor be one 
who is content with a mingling of Anti- 
christianity and Christianity; on the con- 
trary, his activity is to be concentrated upon 
the persecution and annihilation of every- 
thing Christian and all Christians. 

We pass over hastily what remains. The 
realism of the author continualiy grows 
more manifest. All the various theories of 
the resurrection-body that deny or evade its 
true materiality are rejected. Animmaterial 
body is no body; the risen body of Christ had 
flesh and blood, Yet, on the other hand, an 
atomistic identity is also denied. Redemp- 
tion is to restore man to all that he had and 
would have had in the state of integrity. 
The hypothesis that the resurrection is the 
result of the working of the sacraments, 
taught from Irenzus and Tertullian to the 
present day, is effectually reputed. The 
cliange in the bodies of the living will be 
such as to effect the same result as in the 
bodies of those whorise. There is a long 
discussion in the chapter on ‘ The Final 
Judgment” concerning the difficulties con- 
nected with the fact that men are to be 
judged with respect to faith in Christ, when, 
contrasted with the just as clear declara- 
tions that they are to be judged “ according 
to their works,’’ and concerning ‘“‘the re- 
ward,” in which the position of the Apology 
of the Augsburg Confession is taken. This 
earth purified and renewed is to be the 
abode of the godly. All the changes that 
man’s sin has wrought in it are to be re- 
moved, ‘This old earth which has so often 
been the object of the wicked desires of 
men, these old heavens that have so often 
beheld all the horrorsof human history can- 
not, as they are, behold, the consummation; 
as the body of sinful man must die, so also 
must his dwelling-place.’’ God’s original 
will, with respect to the earth and man, 
must be fulfilled. Believers, with their glori- 
fied bodies, enter again within the sphere of 
time and space. Nor is their existence in 
the body to be isolated, atomistic and mere- 
ly personal, but it will be that also 
of an organized community, with a constant 
progress in both personal and common ac- 
tivity. With humanity, however, all crea- 
tures shall be glorified. Rev. xxi, 5: “‘Be- 
hold J make all things new,”’ is here ap- 
pealed to, while all such passages as Is. xi, 

6-8; Ix, 17; xii, 8, 9; lxv, 21, 25; Ez. xxxiv, 
25, 27; xxxvi, 9-15; 28-30, are interpreted lit- 
erally. On the new earth, there will be lit- 
eral wolves and lambs, leopards and kids, 
calves and young lions. ‘‘They shall eter- 
nally build houses and inhabit them; they 
shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of 
them.”’ The means of grace will no longer 
exist. Men will see God face toface. Some- 


per, according to I Cor. xi, 26, is to replace 
itt The Church, as ‘that form of the king- 
dom of God appointed to call men through 
the Gospel” shall also cease. Then will the 
longed-for goal of the union of all church- 
communions and denominations, so far as 
they have maintained the pure Word of God, 
be at last realized. Even family-life shall 
be restored and continued, and the mar- 
riage relation, no longer serving the pur- 
poses of the perpetuation of the race, be- 
comes another, deeper and glorified compan- 
ionship. While every one shall rise from 
the dead as he entered the grave, the child 
as a child, and the aged person as an aged 
person, with the glorification that follows 
the resurrection, all the consequences of 
sin, both the immaturity of childhood, and 
the decrepitude of age shall be abolished. 
‘*We shall see again, not only our relatives 
and friends, but the saints of all ages, our 
fathers in the faith, our teachers and lead- 
ers and comrades in the conflict for the 
truth, and enjoy holy fellowship with 
them.” 

We have touched only superficially on 
some points that are developed at length, 
and with much learning. Many of the dif- 
ficulties which must suggest themselves to 
the reader, the author has anticipated in his 
discussions. 

Jiliiatinmmaniniaies 

THE Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., 
has published a useful and stimulating 
little volumeon Evangelistic Work in Prin- 
ciple and Practice. There is no doubt that 
this has now come to be the question of the 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesiw. Ur. Pierson 
writes on it with eloquent force and sense. 
He outlines the course of modern evangel- 
ism in a series of sketches of the leaders of 
the movement. (The Baker & Taylor Co., 
New York. $1.25.) Who Cares? Epi- 
sodes in the Life of Mary Campbell: Facts, 
not Fancies, is anovel in the autobiographic 
form, and composed of material which is 
vouched for on good authority as authentic. 
It draws back the curtain from the hidden 
vice of society quite too far to be either 
pleasant reading or at all suitablereading 
puellis puerisque; but for people who are 
prepared to know the worst, and ready to 
meet it, the book is both good and necessary 
reading. Dark as its catalogue of facts is 
—and it is none too dark—the case is not 
left in a discouraging way. The author de- 
clares that her experience has been in a line 
with that of others who have worked in the 
same cause, particularly in Glasgow, and 
shows that fallen women can be saved. Dr. 
Cuyler, with his characteristic interest in 
every good cause, introduces this book with 
an eloquent and commendatory preface. (T. 
B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 75 cents.) 
———The Rev. George Dana Boardman gives 
us a volume of sermonson The Divine Man 
which follow through the history of Christ 
from the Nativity to the Temptation in the 
same graceful and thoughtful style which 
characterized, ‘‘Studies in the Creation 
Week,” “Studies in the Model Prayer” 
‘Studies of the Sermon onthe Mount’’by the 

same author. (D, Appleton & Co. $1.50). 
Romanism and the Reformation, 
from the Standpoint of Prophecy isa series 
of lectures delivered in Exeter Hall, Lon- 
don, under the auspices of the Protestant 
Educational Institute, by H. Grattan Guin- 
ness, which are designed to attack Roman- 
ism from the side of prophecy. The au- 
thor’s method of interpretation is the falla- 
cious literalism which he employed in 
‘Light for the Last Days” and in “The 
Approaching End ofthe Age.” There is 
enough inthe general spirit and teaching 
of the Bible to argue against Rome and her 
teachings without forcing prophecy into 
such a definite identification of Rome with 
the Man of Sinas Mr. Guinness attempts. 
(A, C. Armstrong, & Co. $1.50.) Among 
books for devotional or meditative use 
Between the Lights: Thoughts for the 
Quiet Hour, a compilation by Fanny 
B. Bates,is to becommended. Thearrange- 
ment follows the year with a scriptural 
verse for every day, followed bya prose se- 
lection and asuitable hymn or poem. It is 
a delighful collection, with both meat and 
music init for every day. (A. D. F. Ran- 

dolph & Co. $1.75.) 











....Areview of The Science of Education, 
Designed as a Text-book for Teachers, by 
Francis B. Palmer, Ph.D., principal of the 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y., 
would require more space than we can find 
for it. Wecan only briefly say that itis a 
work of much power and shows long and 
close reflection. It is based upon concep- 
tions and principles which, so far we have 
been able to understand them, are sound. 
It is a book which is worth what it costs to 
master it, and when mastered will prove of 
positive value. We doubt, however, whether 


from speculatige elements to be confidently 
recommended as a text-book for teachers, 
though it may be recommended for their 
perusal. (Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.) 
Volume -V, in the “International Educa- 
tion Series,” edited by William T. Harris, 
LL.D., is The Education of Man, by Fried- 
rich Froebel, translated from the German 
and annotated by W. N. Hailmann, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools at La Porte, 
Indiana, The features ofthis edition, apart 
from the translation into English, which 
is, of course, the main point, are the anno- 
tations by Mr. Hailmann and the preface by 
Dr. Harris, who explains the fundamental 
ideas and merits of Froebel as a philosophi- 
cal reconstructor of educational systems. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) For the 
elementary purposes to which it is dedi- 
cated, we can speak with very little qualifi- 
cation of Joseph Baldwin’s Elementary 
Psychology and Education. Mr. Baldwin 
is principal of the State Normal School, 
Huntsville, Texas, and this volume ar- 
ranged as a manual for school use, forms 
Vol. VI in the ‘ International Education 
Series,” supervised by Dr. Wm. T. Harris as 
general editor. The special merits of this 
manual are the natural arrangement of 
the parts, the presentation of each point in 
the right place and ina clean cut and yet 
accurate manner, and finally the use of 
the eye as an aid by very simple but effect- 
ive diagrams. We note with approbation 
that, under the representative powers the 
author makes a distinction between phan- 
tasy and imagination, and then, by the ad- 
dition of memory, describes the representa- 
tive faculty as threefold. (Appletons. $1.50) 








....Gunethics is a book witha strange 
name on the ‘Ethical Status of Women” 
by the Rev. W. K. Brown, D.D., President 
of Wesleyan College. Dr. Brown has 
written before on ‘“‘The Scriptural Status 
of Women” and writes now like au enthusi- 
ast. Hequotes Hannah praying in the tem- 
ple as an example and authority for wo- 
man’s leading in church ministrations. 
But Hannah prayed silently to herself. 
Samuel saw only her lips moving, and she 
herself feared that he would conclude from 
even this slight manifestation that she was 
a daughter of Belial, or had been drinking 
too much wine. He speaks of the midwives 
Shiphrah and Puah in Ex. i, 15, as Dr. Shiph- 
rah and Dr. Puah and as evidence that wo- 
men should practice medicine. He supposes 
that Martha pressed Jesus to send Mary 
back to her housework, on the ground that 
she was a woman, and as such had fled from 
her task. He quotes Paul’s very positive 
directions, and without advancing a word 
to turn their point undertakes to show that 
he recognized Phoebe as a deacon in the 
ministry. The trouble with the book is one 
that applies to the whole class of arguments 
in which it belongs. The questionis taken 
out of its practical relations and argued on 
abstract ethical grounds as a question of 
abstract ideal right, when it is simply a 
question of an entirely practical character. 
The State, for example, isa practical or posi- 
tive institution in control of its own fran- 
chises. It is all nonsense to speak of a nat- 
ural right tothe franchise. The State be- 
stows the right where it conceives it to be 
practically wise and best. It may make a 
great mistake, It may be practically best 
for women to exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship. If it is the State is very sure in good 
time to make the discovery. Meantime it is 
simple nonsense to talk about women hav- 
ing the natural right to vote and being 
wronged, enslaved,and so on, by withholding 
a right which does not come by nature, and 
is only conferred by positive law. There is 
much in Dr. Brown’s book which is sound 
and well worth printing, but as an argu- 
ment it fails in every chapter by being 
pressed too far and by a very confused no- 
tion of the nature and origin of personal 
rights in all social and political institutions. 
(Funk & Wagnalls. 75 cents.) 


....-Fairy tales always hold their place on 
the children’s book-shelf, no matter how 
old the stories may be, and the three books 
before us cannot fail to be welcome, as euch 
has special claim for consideration and re- 
spect. Three Good Giants compiled from 
the French of Frangois Rabelais, by John 
Dimitry, A.M.,is published by Tieknor & 
Co., with illustrations by Doré and Robida. 
Thethree good giants are Grandgousier, Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel. In his preface the 
compiler tells us that when a boy, too young 
to be tainted with profanity, he read Rabe- 
lais, skipping, ‘‘ boy-fashion, whole pages 
to pick out the wondrous story of his 
giants.’’ In the same fashion he has cum- 
piled this story, limiting the incident strict- 
ly to the three giants and turning “the 
scouring hose full and strong upon the in- 
cidents themselves, clearing out both dia- 








thing, however, similar to the Lord’s Sup- 


it is in all its parts sufficiently disentangled 


lectics and profanity thoroughly.” The 








result is a delightfully grotesque jumble of 
a story about the three huge, jolly good 
fellows whose names have been famous in 
literature for the last three centuries. 
Kate Freilegrath Krocker, tells, in English, 
five New Fairy Tales from Brentano, this 
being her second volume from Brentano’s 
humorous and graceful writings. The 
translations are excellent though the prose 
of the stories is better than the verse. Bren- 
tano dropped into poetry as readily as Mr. 
Wegg, but done into English his verse loses 
much of its charm, though in “‘ Old Father 
Rhine and the Miller,” the translator has 
so cleverly rendered the princess’ bill of fare 
that it reads off as lightly and trippingly as 
do Thackeray’s page headings in ‘‘ The Rose 
and the Ring.” The Countess d’Aul- 
noy’s Fairy Tales, translated by J. R. 
Planché (George Routledge & Sons), have 
none of the humor of Brentano’s stories, but 
they are truer to their class, being simply 
fairy talesand nothing else as their pretty 
names indicate. ‘‘Gracieuse and Percinet,”’ 
“The Blue Bird,” ‘‘The Golden Branch,” 
andso on. The incidental verse is more 
ponderous than Brentano’s being heavy with 
moral reflections, but the wise child will 
shrewdly skip the poetry. The translator 
claims that these pleasant tales of the coun- 
tess which in one form or another have de- 
lighted children for two hundred years are 
now given for the first time in their integri- 
ty to English readers. 


....’' The Salad for the Solitary and the 
Social” remains the model of Frederick 
Saunders’s last literary recreation, The 
Story of Some Famous Books. He has 
woven together into a graceful and enter- 
taining whole a book full of literary anec- 
dote and incident. The author’s nice sense 
of form has given to what in other hands 
would have been sure to sink into a con- 
fused miscellany, an orderly progression 
through the whole course of English litera- 
ture, from Chaucer down to the present 
time. His aim is not literary criticism in 
any sense, but to light up the path of 
English literature with glimpses of au- 
thors, poets and their friends, and of the 
birth and fortunes of their works. Lovers 
of good books owe him the thanks due 
the man who has taught the world to 
love them better and prize them more. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25.) 
Madame Johanna Spyri is a German au- 
thor who in romances and stories writes 
with great purity and simplicity of style. 
The atmosphere of her stories is cool, clear 
and healthy, and they are a succession of 
highly enjoyable pictures of simple life, 
which may be placed in a child’s hands with 
confidence. Grith’s Children. A Story for 
Children and those who Love Children, 
translated by Louise Brooks, is a good ex- 
ample. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd. $1.50.) 
——--Clarence Stuart Ward has compiled a 
neat little volume, published by Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co., of the Wit, Wisdom and 
Beauties of Shakespeare. The selections 
are not arranged by topics, but according to 
their order in the text and under the head 
ing of the drama to which they belong. 
The author intimates in the preface that 
the value of the compilation is in the intro- 
duction it may give readers who have 
no time to read the plays, to their finer 
passages. We should reverse the statement 
and say that they are convenient collections 
of the finer passages for persons to review 
who have discovered them in the plays. 
Without the setting of the text they lose 
half their beauty. For a first or only 
reading they are too short and too discon- 
nected to give an adequate conception of the 
original. 

....John B, Alden publishes in 24mo The 
Progress of Learning. A Poem, delivered 
by George Lansing Taylor, 8.T.D., L.H.D., 
at the celebration of the Columbia Centen- 
nial last April. It is writtenin the eleven 
syllable verse of the English feminine 
pentameter. It celebrates the Progress of 
Learning in lines like these: 

“ And Northern Italy, Europe’s dazzling Phos- 
phorus, 

Was lit by conquering Venice from the Bos- 

phorus.” 











‘Or what were Venuses, with foam to swim in 
To Freedom's cultured, pure, and queenly 
women ?” 


‘* Her Bacon shines, the sun of civilization— 
A sun with spots !— like that which rules crea- 
tion! 
Her Newton, borna quart cup not o’erspilling, 
Still more and more the universe is filling ;— 
The Genii in the vial, of old fable, 
Uncorked, to grasp the constellations a ble! 


*She gave us stateiy Dryden, Byron blazing,— 
And flogged sublime John Milton !—tale am az- 
ing !— 
Oxford despair! stern Fate thy fame is clog- 
ging! 
Time gave but one John Milton for a flog- 
ging ” 
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Whether lines like these can or can notillus- 
trate the ‘“ Progress of Learning;’’ when 
compared with Philip Freneau, with Trum- 
bull, Hudibrastic McFingal, or even with 
Barlow’s “‘Columbiad,” tosay nothing of his 
‘‘Hasty Pudding,”’ it would not seem that Po- 
etry had much Progress to boast of in this 
country since colonial times. They are poetic- 

“ally exactly that kind of thing which, as 
Professor Richardson remarks, every quick- 
witted colonial New Englander was born 
with the knack in him of running off. To 
offer such verse nowadays in proof of liter- 
ary progress reminds one of the patriotic 
American who backed up his assertion that 
his own country was more musical than 
Italy by showing that there were more hand- 
organs grinding in our streets—ten to one 
more. 











....Richard Leander, author of German 
Fantasies by French Firesides, is a distin- 
guished German surgeon. These Fantasies 
had a romantic origin. They were stories 
written in the trying months of the Franco- 
Prussian war at the headquarters of the 
commander-in-chief of the Fourth Army 
Corps at Soisy, before Paris, during the 
siege. Week by week these charming 
stories were carried home by the army-post, 
and when the author followed them at the 
end of the war he was astonished to find 
them collected and published in a little 
volume. They are original inventions and 
not new versions of old legends. The trans- 
lation into English is well done by Pauline 
C. Lane. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 
A delightful French story by Lucas 
Malet, in English, is published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., Little Peter; A Chiistmas Mo- 
rality for Children of any Age. The story 
has the charm, grace and brightness of 
the best French style, and, we may add, its 
religious point and aim are also French, 1s 
it is directed in the neatest and least offen- 
sive, but none the less effective way, against 
the unchristian and materialistic secularism 
which in many parts of France has become 
associated with Republicanism rather more 
closely than they arein this country with 
Darwinianism or evolution. New Wag- 
ging of Old Tales By Two Wags isa labor- 
ious attempt which foredoes itself to 
make new music out of old saws. It suc- 
ceeds only in producing afew fair puns, 
Oliver Herford fares better with the illus- 
trations, but their inspiration comes from 
the old stories and not from this attempt to 
re-tell an old comedy. (Ticknor & Co., Bos- 
ton, $1.00). The last volume of Ginn & 
Co’s Classics for Children, is Washington 
and His Country, being Irving’s Life of 
Washington Abridged for the Use of 
Schools by John Fiske, who has added an 
introduction and continuation, giving a 
brief outline of United States History from 
the discovery of America to the end of the 
Civil War. (75 cents.) 











....-Philip Gilbert Hamerton is entirely 
at homein France where he married his 
wife and has spent many years of his life. 
In his newvolume The Sadne, a Summer 
Voyage, he describes a country, part of 
which is untrodden by tourists and the rest 
but little visited. He is not a brilliant 
writer, but expresses himself accurately 
and with sufficient vivacity, while a certain 
delightful freshness is imparted into his 
pages by the scenes amid which they were 
written at first hand on the spot and at the 
moment, The illustrations are numerous, 
oae hundred and forty-eight in all, and are 
the joint work of Joseph Pennell andthe 
author. This portion of France abounds in 
nice picturesque bits, and the sketches aid 
much the vividness of the narrative. Begin- 
ning in the first navigable water of the 
Haute Saéne, a considerable distance above 
the pleasant little town of Gray,our travelers 
made their way first by canal boat fitted up 
for living aboard, and towed by donkey or 
by steam, and then bysailing in a catama- 
ran schooner down as far as Macon, The 
route led them through acountry of much 
beauty and of no little historic interest, 
near the end passing that Ile Barbi which 
is famous as the seat of the monks who in 
1549 petitioned Paul III to be dissolved. 
“We are so bad,” they wrote ‘‘so sunk in 
turpitude and vice,so delivered over to 
iniquity, that we might be able to work out 

our salvation better if our monastery were 
dissolved, and if we abandoned our monk- 
ish dress, associated as it is with sucha vile, 
licentious life.’”” They were dissolved. The 
edition before us is the American copyright 
edition, by Roberts Brothers, Boston. $5.00. 


....The recent sudden death of Mrs. Craik 
(Miss Mulock), on the eve of her adopted 
daughter’s marriage, lends a special inter- 
est to her last written book, An Unknown 
Country (Harper & Brothers). The Un- 
known Country not being, as one might 
suppose, a land of fairies or creatures of the 
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imagination, but simple North Ireland, and 
not more than twenty-four hours from Lon- 
idon or Edinburgh, and not half as far from 
Dublin. A land full of picturesque and 
wild and gloomy scenery; but not without 
bits of most exquisite beauty. Mrs. Craik, 
with four young girls, spenta long sum- 
mer’s holiday, wandering about from one 
littletown to another, visiting acquaintances 
or receiving the welcome of an inn; but every 
where the welcome was a right hearty Iris 
welcome. And while, alas! in many homes 
they found downright poverty, it was ac- 
cepted without murmuring, and she denies 
the statement that every Irishman hates 
every Englishman. The writer recognizes 
the existence of great wrongs, but suggests 
no way to remedy them except the general 
policy of forbearance and mutual concilia- 
tion. She does not deny that the [rish as a 
nation are lazy and shiftless, and willing to 
let things go from bad to worse, and that 
they even resist the efforts made to better 
their condition, provided they require any 
exertion on their part. They are supersti- 
tious, ignorant and suspicious. While 
these conditions last a general ‘“‘ shake hands 
all around end make up,”’ is not likely to 
settle the troubles. 


...-From §S. E. Cassino, Boston, we have 
an illuminated edition of Irving’s Rip 
Van Winkle, in quarto size, handsomely 
made and printed with clear, well-cut type, 
on fine heavy paper. The illustrations are 
by Frank T. Merrill and are decidedly origi- 
nal and spirited. The full-page illustrations 
are especially good. We note among them 
as an unusually happy reproduction of the 
author’s conception in the illustration of the 
phantom company playing at bowls. The 
smaller vignettes and wood-cuts are equally 
good and spirited. From the same (S. 
E. Cassino, Boston) in equally good style 
as to richness and beauty of mechanical ex- 
ecution, My Garden, a pleasing, graceful 
poem by Simeon Tucker Clark, illustrated 
in black and white wood-cuts by Lena J. 
Ringueberg and F. Schuyler Mathews. 
Some of these illustrations are done with 
extraordinary spirit and fidelity to Nature. 
The effect of the whole is satisfactory and 
pleasing. From the same, Green Pas- 
tures and Still Waters, a collection of seri- 
ous, reflective verses and appropriate chro- 
motype illustrations collected and edited by 
Louis W. Harlow, all tied up handsomely in 
a brochure with mottled silver cover. 
From the same and also bound in the bro- 
chure style, with mottled paper covers, and 
illuminated with attractive designs, God 
Bless You, by William Hale, illustrated by 
Elizabeth N. Little. The brochure contains 
different poetic variations on the one theme 
and both in the poetry and the illustrations 
carries out in the form ofa religious wish or 
prayer the Christian greetings and good 
wishes of the season. 

....-From Jacob Gould Schurman, Sage 
Professor of Philosophy at Cornell, M. A. 
of the University of London, Doctor of 
Science of the University of Edinburgh, and 
a pupil of James Martineau, we have an un- 
expectedly conservative review of The Eth- 
ical Import of Darwinism. Professor 
Schurman holds that Darwin’s ethical spec- 
ulations are illusory. Ina closely but pop- 
ularly written 16mo of 264 pages, he 
sketches the general methods of ethics evo- 
lutionary and otherwise, volutionism and 
Darwinism, the philosophical interpretation 
of the Darwinian hypothesis, Darwinism as 
the foundation of morals, the ethical specu- 
lations of Darwin and the development of 
moral ideals and institutions, with special 
reference to the Family. He attacks the 
Darwinian ethics especially as to the nature 
and origin of conscience, and sums up his 
cHarge under the three heads that this sys- 
tem of ethics assumes the derivative char- 
acter of morality ; the ultimateness of pleas- 
ure or some otherend, and the fortuitous 

origin of morality through a process purely 
mechanical. It is a discriminating piece of 
work whose aim is to disentangle the 
threads which have become unnaturally en- 
tangled in the Darwinian ethics. The gen- 
eral aim, spirit and result of the work may 
be judged from the author’s citation of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s saying: ‘“Itis the mixing up of 
things which is the Great Bad.” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


.... The$Harpers republish in this country 
My Autobiography and Reminiscences by 
W.P.Frith,R. A. Mr. Frith is the painter of 
many celebrated pictures which are well 
known inthis country through the large 
engravings made of them, the more fami- 
liar of which are “ Coming of Age,’ “The 
Derby Day,’’ “ The Railway Station,” and 
“The Marriage of the Prince of Wales.” 
The autobiography is rich in incident and 
reminiscence, and in spite of its unusual 
desultory character is highly entertaining 














reading. Among its mass of incident is one 
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highly creditable to the great showman, 
Mr. Barnum, relative to his engagement 
withJenny Lind. It is told with the fullau- 
thority of Mr. Goldschmidt and his wife. It 
appears that when Jenny Lind came to this 
country she came ona contract whose terms 
she did not fully understand and which 
would prove disadvantageous toher. The 
facts were disclosed to her at once on artiv- 
ing, when she laid them before Mr. Barnum 
with the statement that she held herself 
bound by her engagement, and in case he 
could not look at the matter as she did, 
she would perform to the letter all her en- 
gagements. Mr. Barnum took a generous 
view of the matter, tore up the old contract 
and permitted Jenny Lind to dictate a new 
one to suit herself, under which his famous 
engagement with her was carried out. 


....Henry F. Randolph has collected in 
four volumes 16mo, published in excellent 
form by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., Fifty 
Years of English Song; Selections from 
the Poets of the Reign of Victoria. The 
first volume contains selectiovs from the 
earlier poets, the Blackwood Coterie and 
earlier Scottish poets, together with the 
poets of Young Ireland. In the next vol- 
ume we have the poets of the first half of 
the reign with the novelist poets. The third 
volume is devoted to the poets of the second 
half of the reign and writers of Vers de 
Société. The fourth and closing number 
contains representations of the Pre 
Raphaelite brotherhood, of the ballad and 
song writers, and the religious poets. Each 
volume is prefaced with brief notices giving 
simply the biographic facts and principal 
works of each author without criticism. 
Such notes as Mr. Randolph felt the poems 
required have been placed at the end of 
each volume. It is easy to challenge the 
author’s judgment in making out his par- 
ticular selections and to inquire why one 
poem is introduced and another omitted. But 
a careful study of the collection will disclose 
its merit and the good judgment as well as 
scholarly pains and poetic taste of the edi- 
tor. (Price, $5.00 the set.) 


....In turning over the various books ad- 
dressed to girls who have to take care of 
themselyes, we can recall none better worth 
their attention than A Bundle of Letters 
to Busy Girls on Practical Matters. These 
letters have grown out of the Tuesday even- 
ing ‘‘Practical Talks’ of Miss Dodge’s 
“Working Girls’ Societies.” To quote her 
description of them on the title-page, they 
are “written to those girls who have not 
time nor inclination to think and study 
about the many important things which 
make up Life and Living.” (Funk & Wag- 
nalls. Price, 75 cents.) Mrs. Helen 
Ekin Starrett is another writer on practical 
ethics for girls whom it is alwayssafe to rec- 
ommend. Her last Letters to Elder Daugh- 
ters, Married or Unmarried, is character- 
ized by the good sense and womanly feeling 
we have remarked in her previous publica- 
tions. Mrs. Starrett has a high sense of the 
dignity and importance of home and home 
life. She takes a refreshingly feminine view 
of woman’s sphere and woman’s work. 
While her book has in some respects a spice 
of old-fashioned flavor, it reveals in the 
author an eye quick to catch and to read the 
changes required by the new and altered 
conditions of social life. (Chicago; A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 7% cents.) 





....The Symposium method of getting at 
truth is carried to a great length in ‘‘ Nis- 
bit’s Theological Library” where it is pro- 
posed to present in six volumes symposiums 
on Chri:<tianity and Evolution; on Non-Bib- 
lical Systems of Religion, Future Proba- 
tion, Immortality, The Atonement, and In- 
spiration. The first was published some 
months back. It is aseries of papers, re- 
published from the Homiletic Magazine, 
and has many points of interest as showing 
the present attitude of the leaders of Chris- 
tian thought toward the problems which 
have arisen in modern science and specula- 
tion. The general attitude of these papers 
is not hostile, but moderate, conciliatory 
and hopeful. There is considerable differ- 
ence of position among them, but on the 
whole our characterization will apply to the 
entire symposium. Thesecond of these vol- 
umes is a symposium by Archdeacon Far- 
rar, Canon Rawlinson, the Rev. W. Wright, 
RabbiG. J. Emanuel, Sir William Muir, 
the Rev. Edwin Johnson, Prof. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Rasmus B. Anderson, and the Rev. 
Wm. Nicolson. The volume is of English 
manufacture and has the imprimatur of 
Thomas Whittaker, Bible House. $1.50. 


....The number of books of ethics for 
boys written between Aristotle and the pres- 
ent time which deserve to survive make a 
very small and choice library. They have re- 
ceived, however, a rare and recent addition 
in Notes for Boys (and Their Fathers) on 





Boy. This little volume, which the Messrs. 
Mc Clurg & Co, of Chicago, have discovered 
and published in excellent form, is an Eng 

lish publication, by a good, sturdy, honest 
English father who composed it for his own 
son with the view of helping to make him 
what he himself evidently is, a man, gen- 
tleman and Christian. He has high 
standards, without © narrowness, and 
looks at boys and their life with that 
youthful sympathy and wise, hard-head- 
ed sense which is never so attractive as 
when it appears in a mentor who is ripe in 
years. We may add that the intimation in 
the title that the book is for the fathers as 
well as for the boys touches on one of the 
best points in it. (Price, $1.00.) 


....The papers by Maurice Thompson 
which compose his Sylvan Secrets in Bird- 
songs and Books have already appeared in 
one publication and another had their ad- 
miring readers. They are now gathered 
into a volume of the peculiarly homely 
elongated type which John B. Alden has in- 
vented as a suitable clothing for good litera- 
ture. The most striking points of this 
modest volume are the revolution it re- 
quires in the common theories as to the na- 
ture and mode of producing bird-song. Mr. 
Thompson apparently carried two books 
with him into the woods—Ruskin and 
Shakespeare—and we have accordingly two 
chapters on these great makers of music in 
prose or verse bound up with the rest. As 
to Mr. Thompson as a Shakespearean, we 
need only say that we presume his views 
would receive from every competent Shakes- 
pearean scholar the same kind of rough 
treatment he frankly confesses they have 
already received from two. 


.... The Little Flowers of Saint Francis 
of Assisi is a series of legends which for 
some two hundred years after the saint’s 
death survived in oral tradition and were 
then collected into the volume of “‘ Little 
Flowers.”” Compared with the authentic 
memorials of St. Francis which are singu- 
larly free from miraculous assumptions, 
they show the tendency of legend to feed on 
wonder and to absorb it. Still they pre- 
serve in a striking way the simple portrait 
of the saint though it cannot be concealed 
that what they most distinctly represent is 
the overwhelming tendency of the Roman 
Church in the later ages, when the collec- 
tion was made, to materialize and debase the 
earlier faith. Monkish legend, however, ap- 
pears in them to the best advantage. The 
translation from the Italian is well made by 
Abby Langdon Alger with a brief sketch of 
St. Francis, (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$1.00.) 


....Charles Scribner’s Sons publish in a 
handsome, well-made 16mo, an author’s 
edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s works, 
among which the last numbers are the col- 
lection of prose writings, Memoirs and Por- 
traits, and the second edition of Virginibus, 
Puerisque and other Papers. Price $1.00 
per volume. George MacDonald is best 
known by his novels. He has also written 
verse; not enough to change the fact that 
his chief message to the world was to be de- 
livered in prose, but enough to show the 
characteristics of his mind on the more im- 
aginative and art side, and to make a high- 
ly interesting collection for his admiring 
readers to study. The collection of these 
poems makes a literary gem as selected by 
“V.D.S.” and “C. F.,” and published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., in a dainty 32mo, as 
Poems by George MacDonald, LL.D. The 
frontispice is a good engraved portrait of 
Mr. MacDonald, inhalf-length size. (Price, 
$1.25.) 


...So far as we can discover The Lesson 
Commentary on the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1888, by Rev. John H. 
Vincent, D.D., and Rev. Wesley O. Holway, 
M.A., U.S. N., contains all the assistance 
that needs to be given toateacher. The 
commentary is full enough and explicit on 
points of difficulty. There is enough of 
history, geography and general introduc- 
tion. There are maps, tables, illustrations, 
‘‘ Useful References, Practical Lessons, and 
Hints to Teachers.’”’ A feature of this com- 
mentary is the illustrative passages, and in- 
cidents which are freely scattered through 
the wholein small print, wherever the edi- 
tors had anything at hand that was unusu- 
ally pithy or pat. (Phillips & Hunt. $1.25. 


....We hardly need do more than give 
our good word to Miss Juliet Corson’s Fam- 
ily Living on $500 a Year. The manual 
is composed of the admirable articles pub 
lished in Harper’s Bazar, and is a manual 
for the daily use of housekeepers of con- 
siderable, as well as of very little, expe- 
rience. We take it that the $500 a year of 
the title is intended to cover only the ex 
penses of the table. Within those limits so 
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many families have to live that the man- 
ual may be said to be on exactly the middle 
ground required by the greater number of 
well-to-do housekeepers. As for the rest, 
where economy is not a matter of necessity, 
itstill remainsimportant asa matter of prin- 
ciple. (Harper & Brothers.) 


.-The Woman’s Temperance Publish- 
ing Association (Chicago) have collected in 
The Cross and the Grail Lucy Larcom’s 
poem on that subject, with a number of 
other good cold-water pieces, selected from 
Shakespeare, Longfellow, Whittier, Phoebe 
Cary and her sister Alice, and bound them 
in a handsomely illuminated yift volume, 
illustrated with appropriate symbolical de- 
signs by Dora Wheeler. The designs are 
handsomely printed in colors and gold, 
which, in connection with the ornamental 
headpieces, make a book as handsome as 
the poetic selections are good and wise. 


.In the bountiful supply of manuals of 
etiquette and manners it is not easy to 
classify the new-comers. All we need say 
of the good sized duodecimo of 332 pages, 
sent out into the world by Florence Howe 
Hall on Social Customs, is that it must be 
classed in the first rank. It is more than a 
mere manual of rules and doctrines, and 
discusses both the history, the philosophy, 
and the ethics of social manners and cus- 
toms. It is enlivened with anecdote and 
illustration and written in a pleasing as 
well as sensible tnanner. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. $2.00.) 


.From Phillips & Hunt we have a 
new and attractive edition of Pilgrim’s 
Progress from this World to that which is 
to come. The feature of this work is its 
one hundred illustrations, by Frederick 
Barnard and others. The engraving on 
wood is done by Dalziel Brothers. These 
designs represent the symbolical concep- 
tions of the allegory, and, though somewhat 
unequal in merit, contain among them some 
strong and effective work, and, as a whole, 
add much to the impressiveness of the vol- 
ume. 


---»The Messrs. Harper & Brothers pub- 
lish a delightful collection of short essays 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who ex- 
plains with great literary finish and felicity 
in the introduction why he has entitled the 
collection Women and Men. They are re- 
plete with allusion, neat quotation and wit 
and wisdom supplied on the author’s own 
account. They are no less fresh and enter- 
taining now than when originally published, 
only they require to be taken a few at a 


time and not all in a reading. (Price, 
1.75.) 


.Heroiec Ballads Selected by the Edi- 
tor of “Quiet Hours,” is not an exhaustive 
collection by any means, and is not intended 
to be, neither of the whole department nor 
of any branch of it. The merit of the col- 
lection lies in the taste and judgment with 
which it is selected. The best standard 
heroic ballads of many lands and many 
different ages are given with some which 
are more choice and rare. The volume is 
well made and illustrated. (Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston. ) 


.-Among the excellent text-books of 
history which are now published for 
school use, one of the _ best is 
The Leading Facts of English His- 
tory by D. H. Montgomery. The arrange- 
ment is good. The author has chosen for 
mention those significant facts which carry 
the history of the country with them. The 
manual begins with the first knowledge we 
have of the island and its people and is car- 
ried down to the present year. 1887. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


-Under the general head of Science 
Sketches, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
publish in a well-made and handsomely 
printed volume a delightful series of papers 
by Prof. D.S. Jordan, of the University of 
Indiana, the most of which have already 
appeared in the Popular Science Monthly, 
Standard Natural History, and St. 
Nicholas. These have been written for the 
volume in which they are now published, 
(31.50.) 


- Abbeys and Churches of England and 
Wales; Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial, 
is an attractive gift book for the season. 
Among its kind it belongsin the higher class. 
It is copiously illustrated with English 
wood-cuts which have the English matter- 
of-fact accuracy, but not so much of the 
American vitality. The text is a happy 
commingling of the descriptive and histori- 
cal, with a pleasing vein of incident. (Cassell 
& Co. Large 8vo. $5.00.) 


.. We have at hand in a handsome bound 
octavo Vol. IV of the New Princeton Re- 





view, containing the issue of that bi-monthly 











periodical for the last six months. None of 
our reviews stand on as high a plane or 
present their readers with a fuller or more 


various table of contents in the several de- 
partments for which it undertakes to pro- 
vide. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


M. ANGELO SOLERTI has discovered at 
Turin many unpublished letters and docu- 
ments of interest of Torquato Tasso. The 
‘“* find” is to be arranged for publication. 


..J. W. Bouton, the art-publisher, is 
now selling the beautiful illustrated review 
of the last Paris Salon, which is illustrated 
by the Goupil photogravure process most 
exquisitely. 


....The Supreme Court of Norway has 
decided that the whole edition of Christian 
Krogh’s novel, ‘ Albertine,”? is to be burned 
publicly. Thecause of offense is a realistic 
depiction of Norwegian police life. 


.Messrs. C. A. Montgomery & Co., 
Murray St., New York, who make a spe- 
cialty of books on Home-making and House- 
keeping, have now ready the sixth edition 
of their excellent work ‘‘ Goodholme’s Do- 
mestic Cyclopedia of Practical Informa- 
tion,” for family and household use. 


....One prize of $700 and one of $300 are 
offered by the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society, Boston, for the first 
and second best manuscripts, suitable for 
Sunday-school books, either of fiction, biog- 
raphy, or history. Competition is open 
until May 15th, 1888; and full particulars 
may be obtained by addressing the Society. 


..The Pearl of Days is a monthly pub- 
lication, issued from this city, in the inter- 
ests of the better observance of the Sabbath. 
It is edited by the Rev. Joseph H. Knowles, 
Secretary of the New Jersey Sabbath Union. 
It is ably conducted and deserves the sup- 
port of all who love the Sabbath and would 
increase the sum of influences in its mainte- 
nance. 


— Another little story of the arrogance 
of Victor Hugo: According to M. Pauloff- 
sky, at a dinner party, some one remarked 
that their host’s name should be given to 
that street ‘Not a street alone,’’ cried 
another, ‘should be named for Victor Hugo, 
but all Paris should be named after him.” 


Hugo, who was present, heard these words, 
and calmly replied: ‘‘That will come in 
time !”’ 


....Prof. J. B. McMaster, whose “‘ History 
of the People of the United States” has been 
very popular, has completed the ‘ Life of 
Benjamin Franklin” he has been preparing 
for the ‘‘ American Men of Letters’’ Series- 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. This 
firm have just announced a one-dollar edi- 
tion of Bayard Taylor’s translation of the 
First Part of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.”’ 


-Tolstol may be quixotic, but his is a 
sincere quixotism. In a recent talk with a 
visitor to his country home the farmer- 
shoemaker-novelist-aristocrat said, with an 
enthusiasm not to be assumed : 

“Oh yes, every day, according to the season, 
Ilabor on my farm. I cut down trees, I chop 
wood, 1 mow. Ah! and I plew. You do not 
know what a pleasure that is. You goalong 
turning up the fresh earth, tracing the long fur- 
rows, and you do not notice that one hour, two, 
three hours pass. The blood courses joyously 
through your veins, your head is clear, your 
feet scarcely touch the ground, and how hungry 
you get, and how you sleep afterward !” 


.. Alfred Domett, who died in London a 
few days ago at the age of seventy-seven 
years, was the “ Waring” of Mr. Browning’s 
poem so entitled. He was a son of one of 
Nelson’s captains, and in early life was one 
of the handsomest and most popular men 
in London society. He became a wanderer 
at thirty, and visited among other lands the 
United States; he settled in New Zealand 
and became Premier of that colony. After 
a long and valuable public career there he 
returned in 1871 to London, where he was 
often to be seen at meetings of the Brown- 
ing Society. Of his many poems the “ Christ- 
mas Hymn” has been the best known here. 


.. At the meeting of the French Acade- 
my (Department of Moral and Political 
Sciences) on the 12th of this month, the 
eminent historian, M. Geffroy, made a full 
report on the historical works of Francis 
Parkman. Notices of his remarks have ap- 
peared in all the leading French journals, 
and Le Temps, in summarizing them, says: 
* The titles alone show the vast extent and 
vast interest of these studies. To a know- 
ledge of the country, Mr. Parkman adds 
the patient study of historical documents, 
of which he has formed a collection of 
unique richness, famous even in Europe. His 
work is at once that of observer, historian, 





and artist; cna the notes at the foot of the 
pages add a flavor of exactness to his vivid 
descriptions. His narrative is always ac- 
companied with proofs. He leans neither 
to the side of England nor of France. He 
is, above all, American.” Very laudatory 
references to Mr. Parkman’s bistorical stud 
ies have also appeared in Le Soleil and the 
Journal des Debats. 


.It will be a hearty gratification to the 
readers of Mr. Henry Edward Krehbiel’s 
previous volumes of the same character, to 
learn that Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. are 
now receiving subscriptions for Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s “‘ Review of the New York Musical 
Season of 1887-1888,” which will be the 
third in an important and valuable series 
for which the public are his debtors. The 
intention of making this ‘‘ Review” an an- 
nual publication, should never fora moment 
be relinquished; and it isto be hoped that 
the receipts this year wiil confirm the au- 
thor and publishers in facilitating its regu- 
lar yearly appearance. This ‘‘ Review” is. 
practically a perfectly unique matter; as 
far as we know, nothing of its comprehen- 
sive interest is at the service of foreign mu- 
sicians or of persons interested in musical 
affairs. As hitherto, important and new 
compositions will be discussed, operatic 
casts set forth, and the winter’s programs 
givenin full. A concluding chapter will 
review the season as a whole, and a ropious 
index will be appended. The subscription 
price (31.50) can be remitted to the publish- 
ers at 129 Fifth Avenue. 
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Washington and His mete being Irving's 
Life of Washington abridged for the use of 
Schools. By Joho Fiske. Teast, pp. 618. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 85 cents and. 
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The Cross and the a 
W lth selections from the 
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Who Cares? Episodes in the Life of Mary 
Campbell. Facts, not Wancies. By Mrs. 
Harriet N. K. Goif. With an introduction 
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A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago. Selections 
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Moly. A Book of Poems. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TARIFF 


(“For Revenue Only”)- 
By the Hon. HENRY WATTERSON. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY, 1888, 


(Vol, 76, Ne, 452), 
CONTAINS: 


PART I. 


A NEW NOVEL 


WILLIAM BLACK, 
ENTITLED 
“IN FAR LOCHABER.” 


The Adoration of the Magi. 

By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. Superbly Illustrated 
from Paintings by RUBENS, ROGER VANDER WEY- 
DEN, GOZZOLI, MEISTER STEPHEN, WILLIAM 
BOUGUEREAU and JOHN LAFARGE. “The Visit of 
the Shepherds,” by JOHN LAFARGE, is the Frontis- 
piece; 





Modern French Sculpture. 
By THEODORE CHILD. With Twelve Illustrations; 


Virginia of Virginia. A Novelette. 
By AMELIE RIVEs. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. Com- 
plete in this Number: 


The Share of America in Westwin- 
ster Abbey. 


By Archdeacon FARRAR. Richly Hlustrated; 


The Tariff “For Revenue Only.” 
By the Hon. HENRY WATTERSON; 


The City of Savannah, Ceorgia. 
By I. W. AVERY. With Twelve Illustrations; 


Theltalian Chamber of Deputies. 
By J.S. FARRER. With Twenty Portraits; 


The March of Progress. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER. (Full-page Illustration): 


Poetry: 
PERE DAGOBERT. By M. E. M. DAvIs; 
FROM DAY TO DAY. By NorA PERRY; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
The Happy New Year.—Jenny Lind.—Newspapers 
and Bosses. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

Valdés’s Last Book, “ Maximina.”’—Will Fiction, hay- 
ing become faithful to life, give place to more faith- 
ful contemporaneous histury?—Tolsto!’s **The In- 
vaders.’’—Miss Curpenter’s “South County Neigh- 
bors.”—Miss Walworth’s “Southern Silhouettes.” 
—Miss Octave Thanet’s “Knitters in the Sun,” and 
other recent Stories. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Potitica] Intelligence.—Disasters.—Obituary. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes. 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 








Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft,to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 


SB” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for 
postage. ; 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS New York: 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE NEW ASTRONOMY. 


By S. P. LANGLEY. 1 Vol. Royal octavo. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 


A fascinating and instructive volume, giving the 
latest discoveries and theories in Astronomical Sci- 
=. with nearly 100 elaborate and beautiful illus- 


Sun; the Sun’s Surroundings; the Sun’s Energy; the 
Planets and the Moon; Meteors; Comets; the Stars. 

Professor Langley’s great scientific attainments 
have won for him the high consideration of most dis- 
tinguished scholars throughout the world, and insure 
for this work the leading position among astronomic- 
al treatises. The recent Ce a of Professor 
Langley to tne socuetnrze 


p of the Smithsonian 
Institution (to succeed the late Prof. 8. F. Baird), 


crowns a long series of honors from American and 
foreign learned societies. 


NEW WAGGINGS OF OLD TALES. 


By Two Wags. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated 
by Oliver Herford. $1.00. 


Aquaint and amusing group of burlesque novelettes 
and other bright witticisms, prepared by two of our 
most entertaining writers—i'rank mpster Sher- 
man and John Kendrick Bangs (one of the editors of 
and contributors to Life). 


THE WHITE SAIL. 


By LouIsE IMOGEN GUINEY. $1.25. 


This beautiful volume includes Miss Seinen’? long 
and poweriul Greek poem of “The White Sail 

“ Legends,” such as Foe, me the Caliph and the Beg- 
gar, Chaluz Castle, Ranieri, St. Cadoc’s Bell, etc.; a 

Frou of thirty brilliant lyrics; and several exquisite- 
y musical sonnets. 


OLDEN-TIME MUSIC. 


By HENRY M. Brooks. With an introduc- 
tion by Prof. Edward S. Morse. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


The editor of the popular “ Olden-Time Series" 
has here collected in a larger volume many rare and 
curious anecdoces, ana, etc., about music aad musi- 
goes. of interest to all, and especially to music- 
overs. 


JAPANESE FAIRY TALES. 


The Hunter in Fairy land” (40 cents), 
‘The Birds’ Party ”’ (30 cents). 


paper with quaint colored i 
with knotted silken cords. 


A FLOCK OF GIRLS. 


By NORA PERRY, author of “A Book of Love Stories,” 
“For a Woman,” “The Tragedy of the Unex- 
pected,” “New Songsand Ballads,” “ After the 
Ball,” “ Her Lover’s Friead,” etc. $1.50. A group 
of exquisite and dainty stories of and for girls. 


«*s For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY, 





THE 


Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin. 


INCLUDING AN AUTOBIOGRAPHI- 
CAL CHAPTER. 


Edited by his Son, FRANOIS DARWIN. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND VIEWS OF DOWN 
HOUSE, DARWIN’S RESIDENCE. 


In two vols,, 1'2mo, cloth, Price, $4.50. 


“With pious care and great skill in selection, Mr. Fran- 
cis Darwin has furnished a fitting portrait of his fath- 
er. Rising from them and ay — | at once to express 
one’s feelings, it is difficult to find the means which 
will adequately represent te cthers the kind of emo- 

ch the three-fold picture has aroused. Mr. 

Darwin himself makes use of an expression of ad- 

miration which will best, perhaps, serve our present 

orpece: he wrote from Kio de Janeiro to Professor 

enslow: ‘I formerly admired Humboldt, I now al- 
most adore him.’ "—The Atheneum. 


“ Of such a man, of so rare a genius and so lofty a 
nature, the record cannot fail to be of deep and abid- 
ing interest for usall. . . . The book is at oncea 
biography, an autobiography and the history of a 
great idea. With a truly remarkable literary skill, 
the man and his work are never so presented as to be 
dissociated.”’—London Spectator. 


“ We see in the volumes before us a clearand strik- 
ing picture of the man himself. and we are shown 
the inner workings of his mind, the training and in- 
fluences which led him on the path of investigation, 
and the methods by which he arrived at his conclu- 
sions.” —London Literary World. 


“A picture to all future generations of the inner 
workings of the mind of one of the greatest of the 
world’s masters, of his life as it showed itself to those 
of his own household, and to his intimate friends. 
What would we not give for such a picture of the 
genesis of the Republic, or of the Metaphysics, or of 
the Organon ?"’"—Academy. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Something "sh Very Useful 
THE ECONOMY CASH BOOK. 


COPYRIGHTED 1887. 

Just what ay ne wants whotry to keep aa ac- 
count of their daily expenses but tnd the task too un- 
ayy This Cash Book is so simple and convenient 

hat any one can enter up each day’s expenses in a 
classification of accounts and know just exactly what 

8 me of themoney. It simplifies the keeping 
track of allexpenses and payments for any specific 
nd the advantages the book offers:taken all 

rough will soon lead it into every household. Every 
lady will want one when she sees it. One book lasts 
two years. Inquire at your stationers or remit 8 cts. 
for a, ey ‘a free, nek: free, na 

a . SI S,, Sole’ Agents, 
Artade, ochester, N. Y. 


THE H, P. HUBBARD 
Are Judicious Advertising ts ao xperts. 
NEW UAVEN, CONN. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 
Ne P. now he seeee feveee Mires N.Y. 














Littell’s Living Age. 


ters upon its h Volume, 
& Ehaving met with constant com- 
fmendation and success. 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
fdonble-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, consider- 
ing its at amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its weekly 


“ issue, and with a completeness no- 
( Bee - I else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature, — indis- 

pensable because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


Opinions. 

“ We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvellous 
publication of the time.””— Christian at Work, New York. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing oe gee in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found 
in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time.” —The Churchman, New York. 

“ Fiction, biography. science. criticism. history, po- 
etry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods, . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.” — Boston Journal. 

“In reading its closely printed pages one is brought 
in contact with the men who are making opinion the 
world over. . Always new, always attractive, always 
exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is as essential as ever to 
every one desirous of keeping up with the current of 
English literature.” —Episcopal Recorde:’, Philadelphia. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its mouth- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“ It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“ At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure ” — Boston Globe. 

“it saves mucn labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, but 
who still wish to keep themselves well infurmed upoy 
the questions of the day.”” — The Advance Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indls- 
pensabletiterature,” — Chicagu Evening Journal, 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Christian 
Advocate, annana! | 

“It is unequalied.”— North Carolina Presbyterian 
Wilmington. 

“It is absolutely without a rival.” — Montreal Gazette 

Published WEEKLY at $0.00 a year free of postage; uo 
fer $10.50, Tne Livinc AGF and any one of the Amert- 
ean $4 Monthiies (or Harper’s Weedly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year a: or for $9.50, THE LIVING 
AGE and the St. ¥ 














wholas or Scribner's Magazine. 
Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston 





A LIFEIN SONG. By Prof. GEORGE 
L. RAYMOND, author of ‘* Poetry as a 
Representative Art,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


“Itisa new work, this of Mr. Raymond's doling, for 
which American literature, with its present super- 
abundance of gracefully trivial verse-writing, 
should be glad to make room. His thought is high 
and sustained, and the language of his expression 
the choicest. A fertile imagination and a keen 
analytic way of regarding life add their values 
to the poem, which is vigorous in conception and 
musical in execution. It is impossible not to 
see in the book indications of a poetic growth that it 
will be fortunate for American literature if Mr. Ray- 
mond cultivates.”—The Week (Toronto). 


BALLADS OF THE REVOLU- 

TION AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Prof. GEoRGE L. RaymMonp. 16mo, 
cloth extra, $1.25. 

“Notable examples of what may be wrought of 


native material by one who has a tasteful ear and 
pract'ced hand.”—Boston Globe. 


SKETCHES IN SONG. By Prof. 
George L. Raymond. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


“ A work of true genius, brimful of imagination and 
sweet humanity.”’—The Fireside (London, Enq.). 


“ Quaint conceits and original and noble thoughts, 
gracefully put into verse, Mr. Raymond thor- 
oughiy understands the true poet’s science, man.”’— 
The Literary World (London, Enq.). 


Holiday lists of ‘‘ attractive new books” 
and of ‘‘ Good Books for Young People” 
sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
_27 and 29 W. 23d 8t., New York. 


ONE YEAR FOR NOTHING, 

THE ILLUSTRATOR, The best undenomi- 
national 3S. 8S. Monealy: Chas. 5. Robinson, D.D., 
writes: “Iregard THE ILLUSTRATOR as one 
of the best hel in preparation for real work.” 60 
cents a year; 6 centsa copy. It will be mailed FREE 
to all who subscribe through us for any magazine or 
periodical at its regular price of $2.50 or over, or at 
00 cents (half price) for all others. T. J. MORROW, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
BOOK AGENTS Sex ‘e.Siosiaraoess, 


ED. Hartford, Conn. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 02 Broadway, N.Y 


ALDEN & FAXON, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
6S West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0 











bridge, Dr. Gladden, 
contributors. 


Sr. NICHOLAS for ’88 has a su 
already named, stories, series an 
John Burroughs, 


Price 


LAS. 25 cents acopy; $3.00 per year. 


etc., etc. Price, $4.00 a year. 


than had been expected. 


by them.” 
NOW READY. 


ave been made. 


An abridged edition. 


. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 


Sold by all dealers or THE CENTURY 






Author of 


4, Little Lord-Fauntleroy, 


Begins in 


The Christmas St.Nicholass 


Where else for 25 cents can so much delight and profit be secured for the young folks asin 
thissame Christmas number? Besides the first chapters of Mrs. Burnett’s fascinating serial, 
for it is nothing short of fascinating, will be found choice stories, poems and articles by 
authors known alike by young and old, and popular with both—Stockton, Bunner, Trow- 

ery Mapes; Dodge, Edith Thomas and Amélie Rives are among its 


Who gives St. Nicholas gives pleasure, who reads St. Nicholas gains good. 

rb prospectus, including, besides articles from those 
sketches, nearly always illustrated, from Miss Alcott, 
A. W. Tourgee, Edmund Alton (‘The S 
Harris, Frances C. Baylor, Amelia E. Barr, Prof. Alfred Church and others. 
a year’s subscription to St. NICHOLAS answer as a Christmas gift toa young friend? 


enate Page’’), Joel Chandler 
How would 


is Janvany number will contain arare treat—‘‘ The Brown Dwarf of Riigen” a 
ballad, with several illustrations by E. H. Blashfield, by 

JOHN CREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
This is the longest poem that Mr. Whittier has published in some years. The first of 
several stories by Col. Richard M. Johnston will also appear in the 


anuary St. NIcHo- 
i.) Be Me 


A Year's Subscription to The Century. 


A gift that reminds one of the donor twelve times a year. 
will contain the two most important serials in the English language, namely: “ 
in the War,’”’ Kennan’s papers on “Siberia and the 
novels and novelettes by Eggleston, Cable, Stockton, and others, papers on English Cathe- 
drals, a series on Ireland, papers on Sports in the West, papers on Musical Subjects, ete., 


The volume just beginning 
neoln 


xile System.’’ There will also be 


Speaking of these Siberian papers, the New York Journal of Commerce says: 

“ Mr, George Kennan’s revelations of prison life in Russia are even more_startlin 
Their continuance in 
will prove one of the most notewotthy features of the magazine in 1888. 
achievement for THE CENTURY to secure a@ series of contributions which will make 
a sensation in England, France, Germany, and every other part of the world reached 


THE CENTURY from month *to mon 
itlsa great 


NEW EDITION, 


Laudes Domini, 


Printed from new plates made from new and larger type. The names of authors and com- 
sers have been added to the page, but no additions or changes in the hymns and tunes 


This book has already been adopted by many of the most prominent churches through- 
out the country, and is the most successful hymn and tune book recently issued. 


A selection from the above, designed for churches 
In Press. which may prefer a smaller book, and for prayer-meeting use. 





duces the Charleston earthquakes with telling effect, 
and the thrilling scenes which took place at that time 
are most graphically described.”—[Toledo (Ohio) 
Commercial. 


The Earth Trembled. 


By EDWARD P. ROE, 


Author of Barriers Burned Away, Without a Home, 
He Fell in Love With His Wife, etc., etc, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
wesc 


For Practical Christian Workers. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN PRIN- 
CIPLE AND PRACTICE. 


By Rev. ARTHUR T, PIERSON, D.D, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
“More truth, perhaps, than can be found in any un- 
inspired book concerning ‘evangelistic work’ is in- 


closed in a volume with this title, by Arthur T. Pier- 
son, D.D.”—Hartford Post. 


MODERN CITIES AND THEIR RE- 
LIGIOUS PROBLEMS. 


By Rev. SAMUEL LANE LOOMIS, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By Rev. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00, 
* A tit companion to place side by side with the re- 
markable work by Dr. Strong, entitled, ‘Our Country.’ 


It ought to go into every household in the land.”— 
Christian at Work. 





Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 





9 Bond Street, New York. 











Address, 





What is so good for a Christmas present as a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Scribner’s Magazine? Price $3.00. The twelve numbers 
for 1887 and a subscription for 1858 give the reader the mag- 
azine from its beginning. Price $4.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 











It con- 
tains 613 hymns and 389 tunes. 
THE CENTURY COMPANY, 33 East 17th Street (Union Square), N. Y. 
“Jn the Earth Trembled we may say that Mr. Koe THE 
has reached high-water mark again. It isfull of in- 
cident and the plot is interesting. Mr. Roe intro- HOME BOOK. 


FOR THE 
MOTHERS OF OUR LAND. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


AND 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
720 Pages. 1200 Dlustrations and 5 Colored Plates 
FINELY AND DURABLY BOUND, 


In every home where children abound 
there is usually a corner-shelf or cupboard 
reserved for ‘‘children’s books.’’ Here, 
sometimes in dire confusion and oftentimes 
much the worse for wear, will be found 
primers, arithmetics, readers and atlases, 
spelling-books and copy-books, picture- 
books and catechisms, besides three or four 
volumes of choice stories or “children’s 
classics.’’ The aggregate cost of all these 
books may be anywhere from twelve to 
twenty dollars. Then, too, mamma has her 
volumes of household recipes, cookery- 
books, etc., etc., costing several dollars 
more. And yet, with all these books, there 
is generally something lacking, some ques- 
tion remaining unanswered, some busy 
little brain and fingers to be kept out of 
mischief. 

Hence it was a happy thought which 
prompted one of the brightest men of our 
day to compile and prepare a HOME 
BOOK, which should contain between ite 
covers the cream of all books named above, 
and at the same time furnish everything 
else which could possibly be of service or of 
interest in the education or the entertain- 
ment of the home circle. It is impossible 
to give, in brief space, any conception 
of the contents of the HOME BOOK, 
but the publisher will be glad to 
send further information to any who 
will apply. The HOME BOOK has been 
a very costly one to make, and yet it is 
sold at a price which puts it within the 
reach of all, while it saves the cost of many 
books. Agents are wanted everywhere, 
Lady canvassers will find the HOME BOOK 
peculiarly adapted to them, for though it 
contains something for every member of the 
family, yet it appeals peculiarly te the 
mothers of our land, to whom the book i¢ 
dedicated as the “ sovereigns of its Hearts 
and Homes,’’ 


(2 Special Circulars on application te 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, © 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SECURE EARLY 


DR. GEORGE F. PENTECOST'S 
BIBLE STUDIES 


ON THE 
Sunday-School Lessons 
FOR 1888. 

Post-paid 50 Cents. 
A. S. BARNES & CO.., 


111 William Street, New York, 


Worthington’s New Books. 


LOCRINE. 


A TRAGEDY IN VERSE. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


ad 


i vol., 12mo, 149 pages. Printed on select woven paper, 
large type, English cloth, $1.50. 
Same, English edition, $1.75. 
NEW NOVEL. 
VANDERHEYDE MANOR-HOUSE, By M. Cru- 
ger, Authorof“A Den of Thie ves” etc. i vol., : 
Imo.. exe os -¥1.25 


PURITANS AND PILGRIM FATHERS. By 
Howell and Wilson. 1 vol., 2mo <senell 


Christmas Catalogue now ready. 
WORTHINGTON 00., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 
HENEVER you need a Book or any 
information about Books. call on or 
GRANT, 7 


He has a very large collection 


write to F. E. WeEsT 12D STREET, 


New YORK. 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 


He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 


always reasonable, and in many instances 


exceedingly low. He will please you if you 


will only call upon or address him, Liberal 


discounts on all new books of the day. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


By Arnold W.Brunnerc and Thom: us Tryon, Arc hitects. 
One quarto volume, cloth. Price, $6.01 
Containing, besides Intre xductory Re marks, chapte rs 
on THE HALL, THE STAIRCASE, T iE LI 
d é , PARLOR, THE DINING- 
ROOM, THE STUDY, THE BEDROOMS. 

This book is fully illustrated with 65 drawings of in- 
teriors, details, furniture, etc. It contains sugges- 
tions for the treatment of both city and country 
houses, and indicates methods for altering and im- 
proving old work it is written with a view of inter- 
esting non-professional readers, and all who care to 
beautify their homes, as well us architects and dec- 
areas rs 

“.T. comet ey, K, Publisher, 
$ Warren Street, New York, 


LEGGAT BROS’, 


Cheapest Bookstore 
IN THE WORLD. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
oenses? & CURKE NT 
IN HAND, 


INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND 
YOUNG, ALMOST GIVEN AWAY, 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 
SEND STAMP. 


81 Chambers Street, svn 6°" 


SATE + ft PARK Row, N 
NEWSPAPER VERTISING AGEN. 
Bought out 8. M. Pert ENGILL & Co., April. 
2 Cro, R, M. I, AMEE: “9 > 
4 hhusacturer « All Kinds of “* 
BOOK HOLDERS. 
or Illustrated ¢ 
y The ‘Wost Perfect Dict’ ry older. 
ST 19TH ST., NEW YOF 


THEY INTEREST AS WELL AS 
EDUCATE. 


Ask Your Bookseller to Show Them, 


TWELVE TIMES ONE, By Miss M. A. LaTu- 
BURY, artist-author of “ Seven Little Maids,” “ Ring- 
a-Round-a-Rosy,” etc., etc. Fac-simile water-color 
drawings. 4to, 4a: $1.75. 

WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL FOR 1888, 
A series of Original Interesting Stories, Biographies, 
Natural History, Sketches, Poems, etc., etc., for the 
young. Illustrated with upward ‘ot 500 original en- 
graviogs, printed in colors. 4to, boards, $1.50. 


WORTHINGTON 00., 747 Broadway, N. Y- 
HARPER’ $ PERIODICALS. 


HA BR'S MAGAZINE, One your. 
HA RPEIS WEEKLY, . ee 








CP HAKPER'S C. 
on HARPER of nine cents 


R & BROS. FRANKLIN “SQUARE N, Y, 


“THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Gorgeous Holiday Catalogue free. Send for it. 
McHALE, ROHDE & CO ,T and 9 Courtiandt St.. N. ¥. 


SER MON PAPER. 


AMPLES and PRICES mailed op agrtigasica. 
sous C, HESS, Stationer an inter, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


SEND 


a postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 
month’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 
Religious and Literary Newspaper in the 
World, 








From “ Frank Leslie’s IUustrated Newspapers” issued Dec. 5th for the 


week ending Dec. 10th. 





One Thousand Dollar Challenge. 





THE MACHINE 
FOR -CLERGYMEN. 


“HAMMOND.” | 





“THE 
HAMMOND” 


again 


Victorious! 





Just granted Highest 
Award over all compet- 
itors at American Exhi- 
bition, London, as “THE 
BEST TYPEWRITER 
FOR OFFIOE WORK 
|WHERE SPEED IS 
REQUIRED.” 


Why do Juries of Award Always Decide in Favor of the Hammond? 


FIRST OF 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL TESTS. 


GENTLEMEN COMPETITORS:—You assert that “our outside keys—the most un- 
favorable in position, or those where the type-wheel is required to move the greatest dis- 
tance (for example, v and z, or x and y)—cannot be operated alternately at a high rate of 


speed.’ 


’ We assert that these keyg can be operated with perfect alignment and impression 


at the rate of ten characters per second, and we challenge you, gentlemen, to do the 
same on the most unfavorably located keys of your machines with only tolerable 
alignment and impression: the party failing to do as above stated to forfeit to any public 


charity the sum of $1,000, 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER Co., 
75 and 77 Nassau Street, New York. 


206 La Salle Street, Chicago. | 


300 Washington Street, Boston. 


706 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
15 N. Charles Street, Baltimore. 





DROP CABINETS. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES, 


SAMPLE BOOK OF FINEST GRADES LINEN PAPERS 


FREE ON 


THE 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY W. J. YOUMANS, 


Is filled with scientific articles by well-known writ- 
ers on subje cts of pouals ar and practical interest. Its 
range of topics, which is widening with the advance 
of science, comprises: 
DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE FUNCTIONS OF 
GOVERNMEN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 
RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGI 
CONDIT IONS | ur HEALTH AND PREV E y TION 
OF DISEA 
ART AND Wits HITECTURE IN PRACTICAL 


LIFE. 

RACE DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD-PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL alata EXPLORATION; DISCOV- 

ERY, Et 

In Volume Xxx, which begins with the number 
for November, 1887, Professor Joseph Le Conte will 
discuss the Relations of Evolution and Keligion, and 
the Hon. David A. Wells will continue his v aluable pa- 
pers on Recent Economic Disturbances. The volume 
will also contain Ulustrated articles on Astronomy, 
Geography, Anthropology, Natural History and the 
Applications of Science; and will enriched with 
contributions by Professors J. 8S. Newberry, 
Clarke, N.S. Shaler, Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Appleton 
Morgan and other distinguished writers. 

Jt contains Illustrated Articles, Portraits, Biograph- 
ical Sketches; records the advance made in eve 
branch of science; is not technical; and is intended 
for non-scientific as well as scientific readers, 

No magazine in the world contains papers of a more 
instructive and at thesame time of a more interestiag 
character. 


New York: D, APPLETON & OOMPANY, 
1,8 AND 5 BOND STREET. 
Single Number, 50 cents. ___‘Yea rly Subscription, $5.00. 





ENVELOPES 


tw" Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
al the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


e*.* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *, * 
*Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. *, 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , * , 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish., * , 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. *,*,*, 
* All neatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The bandsomest line of Stationery in the market. * 








A PPLIC. 1TION. 


q i] ti Best Service for the r the money. | 8 ond 
Ty AMNeTUSrS, fees Bag Ra 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 
DERRY, Ny -0 
THE next term commences, Mon 19th. 
$6 per term for instruction in Enis. Ti atin’ Greek, 
French, German, Vocal Music and Gymnastics. In- 
strumental Music $8 additional, 
B. F. PARSONS, Secretary. 





MUSIC. 
Music Books for the Season 


Festival ABtbems. By P. DANKS. 64 large 
r Christmas ad other oyous occasions. 
If sent by Mail, 350, per copy. 
. DANKS. A com- 
lete e choir collection, pages , large octavo, 
$3.0 r dozen by Ex. if Sone y ‘Mall, 35¢. per copy. 
Sterling Anthems, 7 HUBERT P. MAIN and 
UNSELD. 128 pp. 4A ==. Over 100 short 
Smeheuen by 53 composers, c 
Anthem books in the ah = addition to many 
new pieces by the best writers 
$6 per dozen by Exp. If sent'by ’ Mail, 60c. per copy 








cw” A full catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth Street, New York. 
S81 Randolph Street,Chicago, 


JACOT'S MUSIC BOXES| 


is One OF the MOSt up ye ave Of preseits lor any oc- 
casion. It should be every parlor, sick-room and 
aapeery. It is a delight and wonder for young and 
olc lt plays to perfection satoctions of operas, 
Soucen, ballads, hymns, etc. 150 different styles at 
from 73 cents to $1,400. Send stamp for descriptive 
catalorue. 











J.CHUR CH&Co., Music Publishers.Cincinnati.O 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
ARTISTIC PRESENTS 


Schaus’ Art Gallery, 
204 Fifth Avenue 


(MADISON SQUARE). 


Special attention. is called to the superb 
collection of 


HIGH-CLASS Paltren AND WATER-COLOR 
AWINGS 





The assortment of ( Kemarque and ‘Artists’ Pro f 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
is unsurpassed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MORNING DEVOTION, 
Painted by Waiter rirle. Etched by Charles Waltner. 


THE PARTING DAY. 
~~ by B. W. Leader. Etched by Brunet Des- 
aines. 


EVENING GLOW. 
Painted by Cari Heffner, Etched 4 Th. Chauyel. 
T FAVORED O 
Painted wi, sutere: Etched by A. Grav rier. 
ANING OF THE DA 
Painted by jake Breton. Etched by Charles Walt- 


ner. 
THE PLOUGH. 
Patates ‘by Fred’k Walker. Etched by R. Ww. Mac- 
eth. 


WINDSOR. 
Painted by Carl Heffner. Etched by Brunet Des- 
baines. 





Also a great variety of complete ARTISTS’ BOXES 
for painting in oil, water-color and pastel. 
AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY RE- 
QUEST ED. 











WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


th o8S a pane fam les worth $1.50. 0. F 
eS T ines not under the horse’s feet. . teeny 
J Brewster SafetvRein HolderCo.,Helly, Mich 


100 PRR. PROFIT & SAMPLES FREE 
CENT to men canvassers for Dr. Scott's 
Genuine Hlecteia Belts, Brushes, etc. J.ady 
agents wanted for Electric ‘orsets. Quick sales. Write 
at once for terms. Dr. Scott, $42 Broadway N. Y. 
GENTS WANTED. 
MBE, = wos, fae | entirely new and 
oO ete mono sale: 
Send stamp for Fait aeseri tion and terme _— 
. RIDER, Racine, Wis 














EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


DEST TEACHERS, astX&cax, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools,Coll 

Sk fed Peachers Sol kena with positions. exes 
Circulars of Good free to Parents. 

> Propert sented and so 
School an ndergarten Materte etc 

J.W SCHEMERHORN & Co. FEast 14th th Street, N N.Y. 


A Sketch of the Field 0: of Prac Practical 
Short-hand, 


with plan of instruction by mail, for the 
information of those who wish to learn the 
art. By James H. Fish, Stenographer to 
the United States Courts in New York and 
Brooklyn. Sent on application, inclosing 5 
cents postage. Address 


JAMES H. FISH, 
229 Broadway,New York, 
P.-0. Rox, 138. 


Al EN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
use, ) 
on to furnish suitable teachers aa to , AK 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies sch teachers with 
Send for pan ey iE . Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Singing and Speaking 
Lessons by Mail. 


HOWARD = Ae METHOD. 


By following simple and exactly explained exer- 
cises, showing just how to place the tonmee. palate, 
r 


parts, the weak, husky or harsh tone is develo: 
ull resonance and the true artistic quality” The 


vocalists. 

“I have received your Physiology of Artistic Sing- 
ing and am enthusiastic over the personal tests. They 
have assisted me to the best tone I_ have ever pro- 
duced. By the light of the first test J] sang to A nat- 
ural with a mellow tone, though E was as high as I 
was formerly able to sing easily. 

REV. WM. H. RicE, Addison, N. Y. 

Send for circular, letter of terms and conditions, 
and bulletin of testimonials. Physiology of ys ann 
Singing, $4.00; Respiratory Control, €0 cts. Addres: 


JOHN HOWARD, 24 West 23d St.,N. ¥ 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Institution will com mence 
an, bth, ies Whe ceeier send to 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 























Now READY. _ 
CATA LOG UE 

mal or 

i PRINTS 
pla) | AND 


| PORTRAITS 
FOR 
ILLUSTRATING 
lil H AND OF 
“ Extra Illustrated Books, 
Sent for 2c. Stamp. 
William Evarts Benjamin, 
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744 Broadway, New York. 


Artistic Presents of 





Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings, mostly 
unprocurable elsewhere, cost- 
ing when framed from $5.00 
upward. 


An Mlustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceiptof10cts. FREDERICK 


KEPPEL & CO., London, 
and 20 East 16th Street, 
Union Square, New York. 





ENGRAVINGS 


Christmas Presents, 


The SIGNING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION, by Carpenter. $2.00 by mail, 
post-paid. 

The AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
$2.00 by mail, post-paid. 

Address, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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Financial. 
TARIFF AND SURPLUS. 
VIEWS OF BANK PRESIDENTS, 








THERE is scarcely a business man in the 
whole nation who is not waiting with in- 
tense interest, if not anxiety, to see what 
will be done in Congress to reduce the Tar- 
iff and ‘‘wipe out the useless surplus” of 
money now held in the United States 
Treasury. Days and weeks are passing, and 
months—we judge by past experience— 
will go by before all the “‘great speeches” 


“(mostly of no practical value whatever) 


will be delivered. There aresome things 
concerning which all parties are now 
agreed. Why not act on those things at 
once? For instance, there are at least one 
thousand out of four thousand foreign ar- 
ticles now taxed which, not being pro- 
duced here, should be admitted free. Why 
not, business fashion, take alist of these 
articles, and inashort bill vote to put 
them on the free list. If a mem- 
ber from Vermont, Ohio, or Geor- 
gia, or elsewhere, objects to _ plac- 
ing on that list any particular ar- 
ticle, pass it by and take the next article 
and the next, and so on, until the whole 
list has been voted on. Then pass the 
bill, so far as all parties agree, and send it 
to the Senate for its concurrence. We 
would like to know what possible objec- 
tion there can be to such a step. Half 
a loaf—thousands now say—is_bet- 
ter than no bread. Let us see at 
once whether congressmen are sincere 
in their professions concerning a reduc- 
tion of taxation. Gentlemen, the plan 
suggested is a good one, so far as it goes. 
Why not then act without delay, and thus 
show the country that you mean some-;, 
thing by all your talk about reducing the 
Tariff. 

In answer to our invitation to Presi- 
dent Williams of the Chemical National 
Bank of this city, to give plainly his 
views to the public through our columns 
as to what, in his opinion, should now be 
done by Congress to prevent needless 
taxation and the dangerous hoarding of 
money by the Government, the following 
reply will interest our readers. We need 
not say that President Williams, who 
is at the head of one of the largest 
and most conservative banks in this 
city, has, through his intimate _ re- 
lations with the leading corporations 
and business men here and throughout 
the couniry, unusual opportunities and 
facilities for obtaining reliable informa- 
tion, such as very few now have. His in- 
stitution under its present able manage- 
ment, is conducted on sound business 
principles, and its whole influence in fi- 
nancial circles, in all directions, is calcu- 
lated to promote the solid growth of the 
country and the general prosperity of the 
people. 


VIEWS OF MR. GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, 

President of the Chemical National Bank, New York. 

‘‘ For immediate purposes the Secretary 
of the Treasury should have, at once, the 
clear authority which he asks for from 
Congress, to purchase bonds with the sur- 
plus. This is the only quick way to check the 
dangerous accumulation of money in the 
iron grasp.of Uncle Sam, and is the prop- 
er safety-valve, until the new tariff laws 
can be made to act. Another way of re- 
ducing the surplus would be the adoption 
of the plan of Mr. Knox, ex-Comptroller 
of the Currency, of issuing a bond bearing 
a lower rate of interest and paying the 
difference in value from the cash in the 
Treasury. A 2} per cent. bond could readi- 
ly be floated, and if made to mature so 
that the Government could easily get 
hold of it for redemption when wanted, 
would be of great advantage. Possibly a 
two per cent. bond could be kept at par in 
view of the large amounts held by Execu- 
tors and Trustees as legal investments, 
and if the tax is taken off from bank cir- 
culation, as it ought to be, National banks 
would prefer to hold a lower rate of inter- 
est bond than one selling at a higher 
premium. ; 

‘*T would repeal the duty on sugar and 
give a bounty to the sugar planters.-inj 
amount equal to. the protection affor 





them by the present duty. It may be said 


‘|. that bounties are not congenial to the 


spirit of our institutions; but what is the 
present duty but a bounty in another 
form, and why whip the devil round the 
stump and attempt to deceive ourselves; 
better far to be open and honest in the 
matter and have the truth appear. How 
wide-spread and universal would be the 
benefit of ‘‘free sugar,” and mainly to 
those of moderate means. 

‘‘T would carefully revise the laws as to 
duties on raw materials, giving due at- 
tention to interests which have grown up 
under our war tariff and in which large 
sums have been permanently invested. 
A change of this kind might be extended 
over a series of years, having the purpose 
of cheapening production, with the view 
of enlarging our markets and enabling us 
to compete with other nations in the 
markets of the world. 

‘*I would place upon the free list 
many of the four thousand articles now 
dutiable, and which in no possible way 
now enter into competition with any of 
the productions of this country. 

‘‘T would reduce the duty on articles of 
luxury which are now taxed solely to raise 
revenue from a certain class who only can 
afford them. Take, for example, the one 
article of Sévres porcelains. These beauti- 
ful ornaments which in no way can inter- 
fere with anything manufactured by us, 
are taxed sixty per cent. duty, solely to 
raise revenue which was wanted in war 
times. 

‘‘T would allow every passenger arriv- 
ing in this country to bring in with 
him for his own use only, and not for 
sale, an amount equal in value to $500, free 
of duty. At present the absurd amount 
of $2.50 of any one dutiable article is 
allowed free, save wearing apparel suita- 
ble, in any reasonable quantity, to the 
wearer’s station in life, and household 
goods which have been used by him for 
one year. The intolerable annoyances of 
our customs regulations would, by some 
enactment of this kind be so modified 
that the in-comer might possibly be per- 
suaded that he was indeed landed ina 
free country, instead, as now, of being 
confronted at his first step with the im- 
plied accusation of being a thief and a 
cheat. 

‘‘In any event it would seem to be the 
duty of Congress to act at once and re- 
lieve the distress apprehended, which in 
point of loss is next to distress itself. The 
effect of an adjournment without action 
would be serious inthe extreme. The 
country should not be called upon again 
to undergo the strain of the last autumn 
when the fear and talk of a panic almost 
precipitated the thing itself. The year 
now ciosing has been one of great material 
progress and. prosperity, and wise legis- 
lation is now promptly needed to insure 
its steady growth and continuance,” 





ANOTHER BANK PRESIDENT SPEAKS. 


WE have printed in these columns be- 
fore the views and opinions of Mr. Wil- 
liam P, St. John, President of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank of thiscity. He repre- 
sents, perhaps, as much as any other 
bank official in this city the aggressive as 
well as the conservative side of all finan- 
cial matters. Our readers will be inter- 
ested to know what Mr. St. John thinks 
should be done or not done in Congress 
at the present time. Hear him: 

VIEWS OF WILLIAM P. ST. JOHN, 
President of the Mercantile National Bank, New York. 

‘To make intelligent reply, upon such 
short notice, to every one of the INDE- 
PENDENT’S comprehensive questions would 
require a wise head and trench severely 
upon the INDEPENDENT’s columns. Back 
of any statement of views which I am 
willing to make is the conviction that in 
this Presidential campaign year, with both 
great parties anxious to make political 
capital at every point and almost at all 
hazards, there is little likelihood of any 
genuinely patriotic agreement between 
the leading spirits to accomplish only 
what is for the general good of the whole 
country. 

‘*Theory and sentiment are not to be 
despised, for there is little enthusiasm 
without them, but in practice and pro- 
cedure, modification -and qualification, 
must be kept in view. In sentiment I 





= — 


am a free-trader, indulging the American’ 


- spirit of freeeverything. In theory there 


is much to commend a free-trade argument 
as it is preached to us here and elsewhere. 
In practice, in dealing with the great in- 
dustries and manufacturing interests of 
the United States, the patriot should be 
very slow to even appear to attack them 
at any point. I therefore look upon the 
proposition to amend the Import Tariff 
with inconsiderate haste and at a time 
when eagerness to make political capital 
is somewhat prevalent, as dangerous, and, 
if possible, to be avoided. If a commis- 
sion, made up of leading spirits of both 
parties, were appointed to confer with 
manufacturers and others and report in 
the future, I would deem that wise not- 
withstanding the poor result from a 
former similar appointment. 

‘* That the Import Tariff system needs to 
be revised and in particulars importantly 
amended, I believe all parties must 
agree. If amendments are proposed for 
the mere purpose of reducing income we 
are more than likely to have an increased 
income from reduced tariff in many in- 
stances; the reduction leading to an in- 
crease in the volume of the importation. 

As to the Internal Revenue Tariff it is 
not to be forgotten that the manufactur- 
ers of tobacco and spirits have large capi- 
tal engaged and furnish employment for 
an important body of labor. In that 
view they are entitled to consideration as 
manufacturing interests notwithstanding 
any sentiment that we may indulge re- 
garding them. Neither ought these im- 
portant interests to be put to the strain of 
Internal Tariff tinkering in Congress, 
therefore, unless the agitation will serve 
for important results. I am not among 
those who think that the abolition of the 
United States tax on whisky would add 
in the least degree to the profligate use of 
whisky and consequent increase of crime. 
Furthermore I think that the individual 
states could be depended upon for the 
sufficient taxing of whisky were the Gen- 
eral Government to leave it to the states 
to tax. State taxation of whisky would 
serve to reduce state taxation of all other 
property. The withdrawal of the Gen- 
eral Government would seem also to 
leave the states without excuse for any 
wantof sufficient taxation of whisky on 
moral grounds. I therefore should not 
fear for the moral result of the abolition 
of the United States tax on whisky. With 
such light as I now have on the subject 
I lean to the opinion that, all things con- 
sidered, the total abolition of the Internal 
Revenue Tariff system would bea wise 
proceeding for our prompt adoption. 

‘* Regarding the reduction or abolish- 
ment of the Sugar Import Tariff and the 
like, and a bounty to producers of sugar, 
I would defer the former in the general 
postponement of the Import Tariff 
amendment toa period subsequent to this 
Presidential campaign year; and the lat- 
ter part of the suggestion—viz., a bounty 
to anybody, is somewhat beyond any of 
my thinking up to the present time. 

**Regarding what is to follow the ad- 
journment of Congress without any ac- 
tion for the diminishment of the Govern- 
ment income, I prefer not to pretend to 
be a prophet. This much is certain. 
The commercial spirit of the coun- 
try is *at present altogether in  fa- 
vor of general prosperity. This oc- 
casions a present and prospectively in- 
creasing demand for money. It cannot 
but be unfortunate that with an increas- 
ing legitimate employment for money 
there is a continual withdrawal of the 
circulating medium to swell the idle hoard 
of Treasury accumulations. If the gen- 
eral expectation settles into the convic- 
tion that these Treasury accumulations 
are to steadily continue, the business of 
the country will be crippled, and in con- 
sequence there may be money enough 
afloat to transact it in its diminished vol- 
ume. If we build on hopes of Congress, 
and the hope fails us, the volume of busi- 
ness may be diminished suddenly, for the 
want of money needful,and what we shall 
call a sudden* money stringency may 
create a panic. _ Either or both these con- 
sequences must be at the expense of the 
general prosperity. 

‘Regarding the repeal of the Internal 
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Revenue on tobacco alone and leaving the 
tax on spirituous liquors, my opinion is 
that if this were agreed upon in Congress 
it would seem that in that connection 
some Import Tariff amendment would be 
necessary, and the sugar duties or tariff 
upon any other so-called common neces- 
sity might wisely be undertaken together 
with the tobacco tax repeal. If com- 
promise is to be the governing spirit let us 
have a compromise. It will be difficult, 
however, to find any large number of 
leading politicians who will agree, with- 
out qualification, upon what is altogether 
wise at this time to attempt. 

‘* Regarding the present surplus I cannot 
help thinking that the wisest procedure 
would be for the time being to name the 
full price at which the Treasury would 
stand ready to take in four per cent. or 
four and a half per cent. bonds and can- 
cel them. At the same time that the 
Treasury should announce its willingness 
to deposit with the national banks every- 
where against a pledge of United States 
bonds at a price within say five per cent. 
of the figure which it is willing w pay 
for the bonds and in amounts proportion- 
ate only to the capital and surplus of 
each bank any of the money now idle in 
the Treasury other than the receipts from 
customs. 

That the statute of the United States 
No. 5,153 is open to the interpretation 
fully authorizing this proceeding seems 
to me beyond question, and this interpre- 
tation is sustained by the expressed opin- 
ion of parties who are regarded hereabouts 
as authorities. 

‘*As to the repeal of the tax on the circu- 
lating notes of national banks: That re- 
peal would amount to little in the reduc- 
tion of the Government income—less than 
two million dollars a year—and is no great 
matter for the national banks, upon the 
average, the entire number of the national 
banks considered. There is a view, how- 
ever, in which this repeal may seem im- 
portant. The Government, for use of its 
surplus income, has become a compulsory 
purchaser of its own bonds. It is there- 
fore to be questioned whether or not it is 
wise to increase (by that repeal) their 
value to the national banks, which means 
enhancement of the price of bonds, ata 
time when the Government must buy 
them. It is of doubtful patriotism to in- 
sist that the Government shall cherish 
this system of note-issue, or provide an- 
other, for the mere profit of the banks, 
My bank will promptly avail of that re- 
peal to protit, of course, if the repeal is 
concluded to be wise, However, it is 
pretty certain that the coining of silver is 
to be continued; and about as certain that 
against a deposit of the coin an acceptable 
paper certificate, issued by the Govern- 
ment, will circulate as mcney. This cer- 
tificate will the more certainly” continue 
acceptable if we bid affectionate adieu to 
the national bank-note. 

‘*The national bank-note has a history 
of accomplishments in the public service 
greater and more numerous than space is 
afforded me to mention. For the profit 
in the issue of circulating notes, under 
the conditions of the days gone by, the 
banker learned to endure the restrictions 
and restraints of national charter, and 
while the national bank on that account 
has earned the public confidence in its 
safety the banker has become habituated 
to these restrictions and restraints. In 
consequence, he can now endure them 
for what he gains from the public confi- 
dence in the national-charter bank, and, 
therefore, the continuance of the na- 
tional banking system is no longer de- 
pendent upon the privilege of a profit- 
able issue of circalating notes. 

But there is one requirement of national 
charter, of which public policy, and the 
preservation of the national banking sys- 
tem unite to urge repeal, viz. : the com- 
pulsory ownership by national banks of 
government bonds—it being remembered 
here that the Government desires to pur- 
chase its bonds and therefore Bvbe! s be 
rid of acompulsory competitor. Repeal 
that one requirement, or reduce the 
amount to one thousand dollars of bonds 
for each of the national banks; then adopt 
one of the many wise suggestions of Comp- 
troller Treaholm, viz.: that pertainin 
to inequitable State taxation of nationa 
bank shares, and thereupon, and there- 
after, the continuance of the national 
banking system, without note-issue, will 
be assured beyond a doubt. With this 
enactment the next accomplishment. of 
the national bank, in the public service, 
will be a very general equalization uf tax- 
ation in very many, if not all, of the in- 
dividual states, 


Nsw YorK Crry, 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE present herewith our usual summa- 
ry of the more important features of the 
statements of some of the National 
Banks of this city, which are published 
elsewhere in this paper. It will 
be seen from the statements that the 
banks of this city can hardly be excelled 
for good management, as is shown in 
their constantly increasing surplus and 
the enhanced value of sales whenever any 
of their stocks are sold. 


BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 


es ee cans $3,664,341 
ES TE ee 250,000 
EE eee 250,000 


Undivided profits................ 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


101,284 


hs Cibedeakenaseen hbk $28,934,390 
Yt Pctkcehashsaceenscuwe 300,000 

eae 5,000,000 

ndivided profits................. 353,550 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
es ie reel aeinpwieedéen $4,606,767 
SS EE eee 600,000 
Rl ined cshenwawkensde'es 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 140,422 

MARKET NATIONAL BANK. 
rick cccheeeadetus east $4,834,395 
Capital stock........... rere 500,000 
pol oar Ne ech ede ine de udbbeeerne 350,000 
Undivided profits................ 151,302 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
Cc i6 cn caeehanaveenw ois $28,337,432 
I sie k wintaescnvenneeete 2,000,000 
a VE EELS Sen ee eee eras 1,250,000 
Undivided profits................ 538,224 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 

es nt pe aweneh $5,130,612 
tT Ps wih cnreeeesee setceees 500,000 
i id ce aackebieceeu ade 180,000 
Undivided profits. ..... ........ 87,478 


NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 


ES crue ced neem wheu-shen $3,077,278 
braces cébcaececennne 200,000 
ee 40,000 
Undivided profits................ 9,400 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
i acne aiaccedecne shes $6,661,732 
EC re 1,000,000 
in ekcnwkt teebecenwd eit 170,000 
Undivided profits................ 101,505 
a 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


No change of any {mportance has taken 
place in the local money market since our 
last report. Loanable funds have been 
available at easy rates, though an effort 
was made through manipulation to ad- 
vance the rates, which was temporarily 
successful, but the large amount of offer- 
ings that were made indicated the super- 
ficial character of the advance and also 
established the fact that there is plenty 
of money to meet all the requirements 
and needs of the borrower. 

The continued demand for money at 
the West precludes its return to this 
center, as the banks there report that they 
have ample employment for all their 
available funds. The large disbursements 
that will be made during the next two 
weeks, in the payment of dividends and 
interest, will largely augment the supply 
of funds op the market and prevent all 
likelihood of a stringency for the present. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
4@5 per cent. Commercial paper in 
moderate supply and steady. First-class 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, 
have been taken at 54@6 per cent. dis- 
count, four months at 6@6}, and good 
single-named paper at 64@8. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The past week has been very quiet in 
the stock market and the business was 
almost entirely confined to the room- 
traders. In the early part of the week 
the bears raided the general list and met 
with but little resistance, there being a 
willingness manifested to create a buying 
demand, which was successful in so far 
that prices improved under the influence 
of good foreign buying for a short time. 
The support which it was supposed would 
be given to the market by the bulls was 
not forthcoming and as a consequence the 
market relapsed into a hesitating condi- 
tion and prices have fluctuated without 
any regard to the favorable reports as to 
railroad affairs. At the close of the week 
the transactions were so few that it was 
difficult to determine the drift of the 
market, but, a sharp advance is expected 
through the efforts of the bull element, 
and the satisfactory condition of railroad 
maiters at the present time. 

U. S. BONDS. 

The market for government bonds was 

not very active, but prices were strong 





and some of the series advanced in value. 
The following are the closing quotations. 






Bid. Asked, 
44s. 1801. Registered..... . ........... ] 
449s. 1891. Coupon.... .. 
4s, 197. Registered.... soa 
 y * pee 126 
Currency te, 18¥5............. : gaunen 119 
OCBUGMOT GA, Bee ccccce ceccecces b.c0e 121% 
CY accanssas & ceecuecee 13: 
SE i i Aoi ged kvvigébevenvanad 12 
Se le Cred ccedccccccsencnceuns 127 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed an in- 
crease in reserve of $1,721,200. The sur- 
plus now amounts to $7,928,400. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $2,682,400. an increase in 
specie of $724,000, an increase in legal 
tenders of $926,500, a decrease in deposits 
of $138,800, and an increase in circula- 
tion of $800. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following shows the closing quota- 

tions of bank shares: 

















Bid, Asked Bid. Asked. 

America.. «176 180 {Madison Square. 100 «105 
American Ex ---139 142 | Mechanics -- 1638 170 
Bowery Na — Mercantile, ese 00 49 Ss 146 
Butch’'s & Drov! 8.164 — |Merchants’..... 142 = 
Broadway OF 260 - Morchante’ Ex...t15 122 
OREER. 0c cccccecce 210 — |Market........... 172 «180 
Commerce....... 166 «168 | Mech’ sit Trad’s..145 — 
Corn Exchange..195 205 17 20 
Chemica! 3200 155 
Central Nat 134 7 — 
Continental — ,Ninth Nat’l 145 

Lineseoqunes = orth America - 
Chatham — ‘North River..... - 
Citizens’.......... 142 — |New York Co. 
East River....... Hr 4 — |N. Y. Nat’l Ex — 12 
Eleventh Ward.. — /|Oriental......... nl 
First Nat’l...... if Hn —.. [—peere 160 165 
Fourth ae Recces 145 «M47 1M — 
Fifth A mw = 170 
Eg - _ 
German - 12 
Gallatin. 2 - 1 
Germania........ 2 - r - 
Garfield.......... 2 al ae & Ww oy 118 - 
Greenwich.... 5 — |Stateof N’wY'rkll5 120 
Hanover 33 — |St. Nicholas...... — 127 
Imp’t’ 3¢ 345 |!Tradesmen’s..... 104107 
Irving D — |Third Nat’l...... 1s 10 
Le ather “‘Man’f..:190 205 |Union............ bik — 
Manbattan....... 160 168 IU nit’ dsitateaNat. 210 _ 


DIVIDENDS. 

THE Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
one and one-quarter per cent., payable 
January 16th. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEw YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PRL ADELEEIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANG 
Execute orders forall Investment ceemanites 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain fad a roland, Pe Ceatinent, Austra- 
and West 


Isle Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETW =ey THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

1 AND&)ANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financial Agents, 

England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


BASKING HOU ry OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO,, 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Entevest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
mand. 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, svevt- 
sions, and paper, «| for investment or on marg 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 


of Wichita. Kansas, with Capital of $500,000, and 
Stockholders’ labtlity of $1,000,000, makes 
per cent, Geagpatece First Mortgage 








(or 8 per cent. if unguaranteed | oy improved farms 
and productive city property int 
Famous Arkansas Valley of Southern Kan- 
sas. All property loaned — is carefully examined. 
ssto a singie investor. 
ddress for C irculars, r w. LE cow IS, Manager Home 
Lewis, Lincoln, Na- 
tional Bank Building, New he ork C ity. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
The Duluth Elevator Company, 
D MINN. 


ULUTH, 
FULL PARTICULARS BY 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


8t, Paul and Duluth, Minn.’ and 18 Wall &t., N. ¥ 





HARDMAN, PECK & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 138 FIFTH AVENUE. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


35,000 


IN USE. 


HARDMAN 











LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


___ Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


A. R. CHISOLM & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
61 BROADWAY, 
10 SHARES AND UPWARDS. 
RAILROAD MINING | OIL. 
Ss. STOCKS 
And air re Securities that are dealt in on New 
York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, or Boston Ex- 
chan, ~ bought and sold for cash or on margin. 
ans made at low rates of interest. 
(EsTaBLIsHED 1876.) WEEKLY CIRCULAR FREE. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fully Paid................. $1,000,000 


THIS COMPANY TRANSACTS / GENERAL LLOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINES 
Receives Money on Deposit subject to check, a al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES ree NTS OF MONEY, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 

TOK N, TRUST 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 


An authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fund. 











ROWLAND N. HAZARD, President. 
ORGE 8. HART, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM D. SNOW, Secreta 7. 
JAMES 8. THURSTON, Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS: 


GEORGE H. POTTS, WALLACE C. ANDREWS, 
OHN L. MACAULAY, IRA DAVENPORT, 
JAMES M. VARNUM, WILLIAM D. SNOW, 
JOHN I. BLAIR, D. KIM 

W. F. BROWNING PREDERIC. ‘A. POTTS, 


ROWLAND N. H: ALA RD, JOHN ROS 

GEORGE 8. HAR NDER G. BLACK. 

WM.B B DINSMORE, PRANK €. HO LLINS. 

ELIAS LEWIS, JR THOMAS L. WATSO 

JULES ALDIGE. ELIAS C. BENEDICT, 
WILLIAM P. ANDERSO 


THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT co. 


Organized 1879, 

Up to January Ist, 1887, has mate 93 
Car Trust Issues amounting to..... $13,281,000 
Of these it has been paid o in full 
55 issues, amounting to.............. 8,707,000 








Leaving outstanding..............+.+ $4,574 000 
. Ithas never defaulted on either principal or in- 
erest. 

A limited amount of 5 per cent. bonds for sale on a 
basis to net the investor 6 PER CENT, The com- 
pany reserves the right to advance the price toa 5 
per cent. basis without notice. 


FOR SALE BY 


POST, MARTIN & CO., 


34 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


KANSAS CITY 


SHARES $100. 00 EACH 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate. 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 33 per cent. profits in less than one year. We 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground inthe 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
ionable residence section, ata great bargain, and are 
organizing a syndicate to handle it. We py and 
sell off in lots. The property can easily be sold in par- 
ceis to make a net protit of 33 per c re on every dol- 
lar invested in the syndicate. SHAe ES $10 00 
EACH, The certificate is full paid, unassessab! 
and is transferable. It draws 8 ol cent. interest a 
date of issue, and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of % of the net profits as the amount 
of the certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the 
syndicate. We retain the ren.aining 4% as compensa- 
tion for our services. Secure shares at once by re- 
mittiog New York Braft for amount of shares want- 
ed ey are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


6% and 8 MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W. S. BRADDOCK, 


No. 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 


Mortgage ‘Bank and Investment Co... of D 

At Ipswich, Dakota. Capital stock $300,000. Will 2. 

time certificates of deposit and allow = 2 per ons. 1% 

terest, and deposit farmers’ notes sec 

gages as collateral. Write for names sett Bh > 
ng near you for way = has made investments as 

reference. - MEARS, President. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
I. i, ccikectecrdeenvbelet cdeciava 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 20°87, and soLp 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 1% 


remittances made promptly. 
Ty AXES and assessments looked after and 


LOANS on Fg Mortage te aterm of years 

















| KANSAS  INVESTHENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital oak esjins memetcer ie "$225,000. 00 
Devotes —— cite attention to negotiating First Mort- 
ans for Eastern Inv estors. 


Absolute © Safer ty. 700d Rates, 
For references and further agtiouts addre 
H. E. Ball, Pres’t. See Morre ioe-Pres'. 


B. R: Wheeler, Sée'y. PT. Bartlett, vias": "y. 
Topeka, Kan. 31 Devonshire St., boston. Ma Mass 


ANGELL MATTHEWSON & CO., 


BANKERS. 
PARSONS, KANSAS AND NEW YORK. 


% Per Cent. Investments. 


MORTGAGES 2 IMPROVED FARMS. 

RO NO ae OF LAND UPON 
WHICH LOANS ARE MADE. TITLES EXAMINED 
BY EXPERIENCED ATTORNEYS. 


Long Experience, No Losses, 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, 


N. Y. PARTNER, 55 LIBERTY STREET, 








THESAFE DEPOSIT CO 
OF NEW YORE 
OFFERS UNEQUALED SECURITY. 


THE OFFICES HAVE BEEN NEWLY FURNISHED 
WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 
HAVE ADDED LARGE AND IMPROVED SAFES 
SUITABLE FOR BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. Vos, Secretary. 





We shall ultimately deliver copper in Europe at a 
total cost of six cents per pound. 

E. D. Co., Ltd. 

“ With suitable ores substituted for flux, the profit 
on such ores might easily reduce the cost of smelting 
coxheath ores to nothing.” 

E. D. PETERS, Jr., M. E. 


7% Mortgage Bonds 


OF THE 


Eastern Development Co. Ltd. 


Interest payable in May and November at office of 
the American Loan & Trust Co., Boston, Mess 

These bonds cover all present and after acquired 
emg by virtue of special act of the legislature of 

ova Se 

Liberal Stock Bonus given with Bonds. 

Prospectus mailed on application. 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


95 Milk Street, Room 66, Boston, Mass, 
CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


ocated in_ the 
braska and Dakoce 
residence pm age tN in =e 
and references, 


DES MOINES "LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
es Moines, 4 


Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, 
__Edward Forsythe. 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 


S% Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 
Specially secured by 25 per cent. deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co., of saan, n addition to the 
guarantee of the company 


10% Syudicate luvestuents 10% 


in sums of $1, .~ on inside property paying 10 per cent, 
terest and large profits. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $300,000. Assets $2, rv 69. 
Surplus and undivided protits $851,364 
WILLIAM H. PARMEN TER, 
New England General Agt., 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Severinente made. Money loaned. interest Cou- 


collected. e havea A 1 ist of 
st. St. Paul and its enviro Were ferences: % x 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust (i Co., National German- 
pa oe a Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicit 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO, 


ital Ph ng Be 
cop ER CENT. Cae 108209:008 





oines. Yor particulars 
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COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash —— #& 100,000. 


roperty 
oston 


best investment offered. Also guarantee 
gages yielding from 4 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
payabie semi-annually. 

‘GEFICES: 


Ne. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST.,, Beeston. 
Ne. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


Te Sell on Commission 


"1¢ MOR AND MINNESOTA 


% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Mid River Valley Farms. Both princi- 
paland 4 tpcorens gyarantee ed, 

Overl 000,00 loaned, Six years’ Expe 
rience, rite for Forms, Information and 
References. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated. _—sGrrand Forks, Dakota, 


PER CENT. FIRST, MORTGAGES 


joan, Tne best sec’ arity 7 yt i lh, —o 
ments made jointly and larger | aaa obtain- 
ed. Send for onr Joint Investment Pia 
ank Bell & Eyster, SMITH ra ACKSON 
References; Paine & Lardner, Investment Agents, 
here Sam. Ex. Bank. Duluth, Mina. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed Iowa Mortgas es, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
by first mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pumphiet, 
“ Information to investors.’ 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREOBY FIRST MORTGAGES 


fF 7, % ee }-- 4 Oren 
AND we GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


Interest payable Semi-A nnually, 
at office or bank of mortgagee. 
ears’ experience, and Never Lost" a Dollar 
or on customer. Best of reference given as to ability, 
satear ty, and financial standing. !f you have money 
to loan, write us for circular and F —_ culars. Address, 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., sive "Kase. 


























Ban 
A Bt LENE, Kans, 


ermission we refer to Rey. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 
Baptist Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly C halrman 
Executive Committee Missionary Board, and Rey. 
lin, ex-Secretary, York, Pa. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 
Every loan made is copetulty inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the C of 
wee ee oe a ——- and not a commission. + 
with a 





$13,000,000.00 negotiated (wit 


out fe for ene: over 
——— = 8, Insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 
uals. Boston si e, 46 Congress Street, M. Stearns, 
es Ph Hadelphia office, 713’ Walnut Street, 





i, and One-half the 
Profits on 


_. Investment Contracts 
WE invest money ip Keal Estate and give contracts 
rer we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 

Take title in your name and sell when good profits 

can be realized. We agree to return to you the 

principal, 8 percent. interest, and one-half of all profits 
above that. For our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the protit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our ciients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
a ye FIRST MORTGAGE 
"FARM L 


F ANS 

ny -N: ryRrANA. pp nia ie the best 

Corn and Wheat region in U.S. 823,000,000 bushels are 

raised annually. ey have been settled nearly SO 

years so that improvements are far adv: 4 over new- 
er States. Over 100 miles of railroad in each county 

i e 





securities. Over 40 year “residence her re. Write for 
full particulars te 5. - DICKINSON & CO.,, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 





’ INVESTMENT 
6 oO BS icra BONDS 
Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


Edw.G. Robertson & CO, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK 


"(% « GorLp = it b 





mi-annually 5 an 


lst MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest and principal guaranteed on %@ Farm Loans, ana apso- 
lute satisfaction in every e*se. &¢ Loans on selected city prop- 
erty. Bestof references. Security three to six times the loan. 


Interest paid as ——— as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
your own bank. hing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
months’ Loans, Security 


in advance on six and nine 
10 Zoic Ness County Bank, 4 


NK. C. MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, Kawsas. 


For duplicate loan and full information, apply to Easterm 
40 Water 8T., Boston; Mass. A. E. ALVORD, Man, 
Boston if desired. } 


{Wil call on partice in or vicinity if 


o/ AND HALF PROFITS 
yf INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“\Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name of 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of h‘s 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (3<) the profits instead of commissic ns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent, Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent 
to8 per cent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
Capital Paid-up 20 186,006 
Surplus..... . 2-02. - esc cceeceeceeccenreneecace 
Reserve Liabi ait 











Mi antile Trese Jompany 
7 rusten. secured a y the - aie. pi 
of $1,000, 
It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT, (irst mortgages on Kansas City business rR. 
erty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSO “ 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


New York City, 239 ep Rrosdwar. 
Providence m House St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. a South 4th st. 
London ngland, % Gresham St. 


THE WESTERN 
Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Pnbbcmts: ORRIN ces case cesccesecsed $500,000 00 
Additional Stockholders’ lia- 
itntrackhssatatbasdanenssananm 


Total Guaranty.............-.-.. 1,000,000 00 


First Mortgage Loans 


AND 


Gold Debentures. 

This Company is prepared to offer the most conser- 
vative seven per cent. first mortgages and its own six 
per cent. Gold’ Debentures running ten and fifteen 
years. 


8S. O. THACHER, Pres. National Bank, Lomugnes 








esident. 
G. W. E. GRIFFITH, Pres. Mepeieaty, National Bank, 
Lawrence, V. P, and Gen. Manager. 
P. E. EMERY, 2d Vice-President and Auditor. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary. 
A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 


OFFICES: 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
185 and 187 Bri oe y, NewYork. 
Tweddle Building, Albany. N. 
102 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
34 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


Full information, with list of ‘directors, references, 
etc., furnished on application. 
cei * t- _L.H, PERKINS, Secretary. _ 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers and Slorigacgees by_a Permanent 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRE Y LAW. 
DIRECTORS: 
A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. 
dent; A. Koppel, Secreta: 
er; Chas. Unanest, younest. 
. A. Beyer, Geo. W uintard, John Straiton, Wm 
Schwarzwaelder, A. Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Feilows, i. F. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
__ing), 203 Montague St., Brooklyn, __ 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H, SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, — 


F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
; Wm. Wagner, ‘Treasur- 































Rift OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, at 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, on the 7th sone of Di poceapher 1887 
Loans and discounts... ......6.+sceeeeeesees $1,046,205 07 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 896,700 93 
Due from other national banks 101,995 85 
Banking house................- 60,000 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 1,881 52 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 108,674 96 
Bills of other banks.............sese00 sees 20,981 00 
RN Sintindecwescbasebascctectesescchece 

WOE Eanes cvoseackegvenoseseevcccees 266,140 00 
Gold Treasury certificates... 42,000 00 
Gold Clearing-house certificates.. - 160,000 00 
Legal-tender notes.........ssscccsceseceees 161,979 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer... 9,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 1,720 00 
pe "$3.077. 278 38 
Capital stock paid in ber 000 00 

SESRIES DEBE, «0.0 ccccccces 0.000 
Undivided profits... *o. 399 51 
Circulating 1 — 180,000 00 

DAVIRORES GRBBIE .. occccccsccccccscceseccees 448 
Individual se subject to check..... 2,626,411 31 
Camtified GROGES. ..5.....crccccsccsccepecccce 21,019 51 
panditer. danécettvens -acensnen sudan 7,278 33 


or NEw os 

wy Ose, Cashier of the New York 

County National Bank, do solemnly swear that the 
ya ira - ree is true to the best of my knowledge 


and 
O.H. WYCKOFF, Cashier. 
Subscribed and onal = bafore me this 10th day of 
December, 1887. 
wis L. PIERCE 


Notary Public (1), ‘Ge and Co., New York. 
Correct—Attest: 





FRANCIS L. LELAND, 
JOSEPH PARK Directors, 
Cc. B, WEBST 





RES LSU INR eRe eam 


RESOURCES 
ieee and aR... poccccecgeoebuocoscccoué $17,659,01 13 
Ei sicense eihosdomsenaaben sve paabitatet 4,379 72 
United a bonds to secure circulation 
ME TDs 65 005300 pouavalbeusweyacoe dueent 50,000 
United States Sends on hand value), 218,000 00 
Other stocks and bonds....... oes ereecsecd 560,578 08 













gpecie. 

Legal-tender notes 
Due from U. 5. Treasurer 
per cent. pean — fun 

Due from U. 8. M 






“aed than 5 


LIABI LITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 





unpaid 
Individuets deposits subject 





poh bap enmoosebacese $17,891,973 84 
Dean Certificates of de- 
Tibaségenhacsesesoecceceocs 84,516 10 
Certitied checks.............. 396,815 47 
Cc — 8 checks outstand- 
peccecscocesococcsseseoence 148,789 81 
——_ 18,518,895 22 
Due to other national banks.. 8,111,158 57 
Due to state and private 
MIN k awidvetesevsansccee convesssesoace 1,688,067 32 32 
DOOR, .ccanccccagccncccsgseonmpeseneceseas $28, 934,389 62 62 


STATE OF ef neat CouNTY or New Yo ORK, 88. 
WM. J. AN, Jr., cashier of the Chemical 
National Bank ot i York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed 5 me this = day of 


December, 1887. T G. ROBERTS, 
Notary Public New York ¢ County. 
Cone Ae 
OOSEVELT 


F REDERIC W.ST EVENS, 


Directors. 
ROBERT GOELETr 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF “THE 
MARKET NATIONAL BANK,” at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the ng of business, 








on the 7th day of December, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............s.ssseeeees § 
SU nctnnneacghdesesiaevenenbenee 6.25 
U. 3. bonds tosecure circulation 000 
Other stocks. bonds and saya beeces 6,479 28 
Due from other national banks........... 230,347 08 
14,401 33 
170,000 00 
42,252 20 
48,000 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 61,145 45 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 811.732 03 
Bills of other banks................+.eseeees 4,949 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
. conse. sgecrensesacsenccncressscsecseenscns . 510 00 
pecie, viz 
0 nee 58,013 50 


$158, 
Gold Treasury certificate... “: 145,000 00 


Gold Clearing-house certi 





r 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
{act more than 5 per cent. on circula- 










bomeaghsetonnoscneadncecésenposeanbineesd 22,500 00 
Due from U.8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 1,500 00 
Dees cts cpcccccenconnscesnevasesoctoucess $4,834,394 72 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $500,000 00 
Saas Send pesnecoarees 050,000 
ivided profits 151,301 88 
Circulating notes 
from Comptroller 
Less amount on hand and in 
py ye ie Besemngties, 
or in tra 426,520 00 
Dividends ur unpaid 472 00 
Individual eposits su 
OP Sextataisanadcasencenes 
——— certificates of de- 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
OR. cncpccseasénasencanpncessco 133 73— 8,220,623 
Due to other national banks................ 172,152 1 
Due to -ened Loses ne banks oat 
bankers. 13,324 74 
peace n 





Total ° 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 
I, A. GILBERT, Cashier of “The Market National 
Bank, of New York, "do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true, to the best of my knowiedge 


and belief. 
A. GILBERT, Cashier. 
Sworn to ng subscribed before me this ‘Vth day of 
December, 183’ "oO. LEwIs, 
tary LAY ma Kings County. 
Certificate filed in ya York C 
Cae 
NRY W. BAN 


KS 
RICH: D P. MERRITT, 
R. BAYLES, 


Directors. 





EPORT OF 1 THE COND TION OF THE 

NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, at 

New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, December ‘th, 1887: 












RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................. een $2,496,243 14 
a ere ene 891 72 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation ° 500,000 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortga 184,681 25 
Due from other national banks. 350,567 
Due from state banks and bankers 46,930 82 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 204,963 14 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 29,960 13 
Premiums paid............0..0.00005 60,000 U0 
Checks and other cash items.... 48,895 08 
Exchanges for CgeetaG ASUES. . conve 196,897 66 
Bilis of other banks. .........0.ccccccccsece 46,806 00 
veaseonss paper currency, nickels and 2 
7 
egal-ieider notes....... ou 
Redemption fund with U. 
per cent. of circulation). . 00 





DORE, vecvenccsocesere cmpestanantocessses 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock  Diiinccctikcinnsnesbetentess $500,000 00 
Surplus fund.............- ° 120,000 00 
Jn vided ate $7,478 29 
National a ag oO 445.650 00 
Dividends unpaid...........+..++. 52 00 
ndividual de eee subiect to oe 2,822.807 20 
Demand — ponies of deposit. 15,286 26 
Certified Checks. ..........ssss+0++ 111,929 49 
Cashier’s a A outstanding.. oon 57 22 
Due to other national banks....... «se 1,914.110 46 
Due to state banks and bankers........... _—_ 958,100 91 
ee "$5,120,611 83 
ORK, 88.; 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 
I, JOHN M. Ree Lt President of the above- 


NM. CRAN President. 
Subscribed and ques to before methis %h day of 
December, 1887. 
E. J. ANTHONY, Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certiticate filed in New York County. 
A ; 


Correct—Attest 
GEORGE L. PEASE, 
ALONZO SLOTE. 


‘{ Directors. 
THOMAS PORTER 








CHICK, Pres’t. W. J. ANDERSON, Cash. 
Ww. Si CHie Vice-Pres't. F. x CHICK. ‘Ass’t Cash. 
PF. SARGENT 2d Ass’t Cash. 
ned Bank 
Capital $ ‘si Ra 
ness of any 
receives the 
chants, Manufacturers and indi 
able terms, 


(1665) 25 
FEE en nas 





Brcsprsssbastocte, secures 
er national banks. . 





Excha Clearing-hi 
r Clea 
Bills ety banks. 
— — ae paper bee siekala and 
cen 








caupanesepnabases 618, 
al-tender notes 194,600 00 
emption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation). .......-..s0-+09« 11,250 00 




















YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 48. 
Cashier of the above- 















ashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ‘pefore: ~y his deh day of 
De ember, 1887. 7 . R. KURAN, Notary. 
Jorrect—Attes' 
’ WILLIAM ro CLARK, 
BARAK G. COLES, Directors. 
ENRY P. DkGR : 
T OF TH HE CONDITION. OFT 
Rave NATIONAL BANK, of the city of New 
York, at New Yo hey nthe State of New Y at the 
close ‘of busin ess, Wed ednesd ay, 1887 
ESOURCES 
Loans and discounts...........0.ssseeeeeeee $4,225,294 14 
Overdratts.......0+-+-+sereseresecsers _ fo 1G 
U. 8. bonds 2. secure circulation 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 7 1% 
Due from other national banks.. 6 42 
Due from nks and bank: 11,48 8 
ROR) GUIANB.. 000000 0 _cosdocesosens 8,486 08 
Current expenses ‘and taxes paid.. 44,362 % 
eS rare 4,550 00 
Exchanges for Clearinghouse. 370213 9 
xc es for Cle house. 
— = ; er banks........+.++. 4,477 00 
‘ractiona ~~a currency, 
nickels and cents.............. 89 31 
BESIB,. 0.000 ccccccccee +039,412 00 a 
al-tender x a Cee 265,000 UO— 1,679,823 7 
Redemption fund wit r 
(3 per omy of circulation).. 2,250 00 
We on cccccccccencssecssetnammsercetseen $6,661,782 38 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Undivided fund......... 
Undivided a profits 
{ona 


UE cacsasecen eesccercoeseonne 
Demand ra of degests. 
Certitied checks..............+- 
Cashier’s ae ou tstanding. 
Due to other national banks.. 
Due to state banks and bank- 


WAR .cdicccecccveccscencecsencncemoambess "96,601,732 88 88 
STATE ov bid YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
1, G. UTCHINGS, Come of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge a and belief. 


10 
61.919 78— 1,936,741 40 
2,777,027 10 


668,958 70 - )— 3,445,985 80 80 


TORING. Coster. 
Subscribed ant sworn to before pe ae > day of 
December, ° ce 4 LMA Fable. 


Correct—Attest: 
G80. CHAPMAN, ? 
OST, Directors. 
Waa BooTH. $ 
oO OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
Rs RT MANUFACTURERS’ COR ane 
BANK, at New York in the State of New York, at the 
close of business December 7th, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 
























Loans and discounts. ........-..ssececeeeeee $2,070,947 17 
Overdrafts cocenonee 580 90 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 600,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortga 656,375 83 
Due from other national banks 69.950 &2 
Due from state banks and bankers 14,409 37 
Real estate, furniture, and fixture 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 42,672 1 
Checks and other cash items....... 40.146 85 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 426,260 53 
Bills of other bankS...........+.-eeeseeseees 12,001 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
GOED so ccvcvccccesoccocsevce coesessbacseenese 149 30 
Bie caccenenscescese 313,010 67 
al-tender NOB. .........essereeeeseeeees 131,262 
Redemption fund with U.S. Tre rer (5 
per cent. of cireulation)....... ace 27,000 00 
Total, -ccoseee CiiBit eee $4,606,766 55 
Capital mock paid in.. $600,000 00 
papas MEL cncepsasendneccocesccesens 0950 400,000 00 
Un Avided p ae ppescsdee -encatoece 140,421 61 
National bank-notes outstanding. 586,970 00 
Dividends unpaid..........+.++ ss+eeseeeeee 6,820 25 
ndividua subject to chock. ° 1,960,005 14 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 3,876 01 
Certified Checks..........++++ 119,542 42 
United States deposits 145,300 00 
Due to other national banks. 587,104 77 
Due tostate banks and bank 157,725 75 
pagneeronresonceggoanenss csecoegneoers 606,766 55 


Tota $4 
erase or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8. 
I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, + do soleimn enue LS. the above. eee ts 
to the best of my know an 
_ « . ISAAC Hw ALKER, yy 
Subscribed 07 ope sworn to before me ak eth day ot 


be: N. B. 
wag inenittie Notary Public, ‘Kings Cc Co. 
Certificate filed - New York County. 
Correct--A ttes! 


. H. MACY, JR. 
Wi, HOCKEFELLER, | Directors. 
WM. M. KINGSLAND.S 





OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank 


DIVIDENDS. 
Waeranx UsIOy Youxe Bac iy, at} 

IVIDEND NO. 77.—THE BOARD OF DIRECT- 
ors have declared a quarterly dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this company from the net earnings of the 
three months ending Dec. Sist inst., payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 16th day of 
January next, to shareholders of record on the 20th 

day of December inst. 

The transfer-books wiil be closed at 8o’clock on 
the afternoon ot Dec. 20th inst. andfreopened on the 3d 
day of January next. 

R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 1HE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RaIL- 
aA Yo 














ORS 
AND ONE HALE )P . 
capital stock. paya ats on the twelfth day of Jan 
1888, of which one and one-quarter (114) 
be paid mo cash out of the net earnings 0 
ny now in its treasury, one the balan 


in script Lea per 
gent. interest, , 7 ~ cmabie at the Wneasure of the 
referred stock wild close for 
erranster Durposeon the the wy 4-4 
e thirteenth day of January, egy 





of Directors. 
“oy Feoyen Sa tb the ‘Board of E WAGNER, § 


Ne ee a 








26 (1666) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











REN ORORE PARE Baie New York City at 
: 4 


the close of business December 7th, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...........0000ece0s 

Overdrafts 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 
United States bonds to secure deposits,.. 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages....... 
Due from otner national banks...... ..... 
Due from state and private banks and 


$16,124,443 85 
ba odatacaacenevedsonseegecocesences 3,983 09 
50,000 00 
250.U00 00 
807.209 Ww 
2,036,680 53 














Premiums pald............s0.+ss0 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.... 





4,895,828 35 
$45,770 00 


Specie..........++. 
Legal-tender note 
Redemption func 

WHRORETOR ec. ccc ccccccccece 
Due from U. 8. 


2.250 00 


Capital stock 
Surplus..... 
Undivided p 
Circulation outstandi 
Dividends unpaid...... J 4.0 ) 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 11,623,599 86 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 71.604 18 
Certified CHECKS. .........ccceeceeeceeeseeees 44 > 97 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officer........ 
ue to other national banks..............- 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 3 

GB coccceccceccvescccccceccccesccosccecoccese 2,489,410 35 


WaROR occocsccascenserscccses coccvenccoce scandens OO 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 

I, E. K, WRIGHT, Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, New York City, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day of 
December, 1x87. Geo. 5S. HICKOK, 

Notary Public, New York County. 

Correct— Attest : 

GEO. H. POTTS, } 
V. MUMFORD MOORE, Directors. 
FRANCIS H. LEGGSTT, ) 





277,221 81 
9,605,109 84 











ELECTIONS. 
NATIONAL 


TE\HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
I BANK.—The annual election of Directors of 
this bank will take place on Tuesday, January 10th, at 
the banking-house, 12s Broadway. 
Polls open from L2 M. to 1 P. M. — 
EDWAKD BURNS, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, } 
NEW YORK, Dec, 7th, Iss7. 5 
MVHE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 
14 Bowery, on TUESDAY, Jan. lWth, lest, between 
the hours of 12 M. and 1 P. M. : 
WH. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


{HEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, De- 
J cember 7th, 1887.—The annual election for Direc- 
tors of this bank for the ensuing year will be held at 
the Banking-house, No. 2Zi0 Broadway, on Tuesday, 
the tenth day of January, 1888, between the hours of 
one and two o’clock P. M. 
WI(LLIA J.QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


TATIONAI, CITIZENS’ BANK, NEW YORK, 
N December Sth, 1887.—The annua! election for Di- 
rectors of this bank will be held at the Banking- 
house, No. 4U\ Broadway,on Tuesday, January 10th, 
1888, between the hours of 12M. and | P. M. 

‘ D. C. TLEBOUT, Cashier, 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, ) 
New YORK, December 9th, 1857. § 
MQVHE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of this Bank for the election of Direct- 
ors and Inspectors will be held at the banking-house, 
on Tuesday, January lth, toss. 
Polls open from twelve to one. J 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
L BANK, 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 
sth, 1858.—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the ow hogy on Tuesday, 
January lth, 1sss, from 12 M. tol P. M. 
ISAAU H. WALKER, Cashier. 
TEE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
TI OF NEW YORK.—New YorK, December 10th, 
isu7.--The annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank forthe election of Directors will be heid at 
their banking-house on Tuesday, the lth day of 
January, 1s8s, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P.M. 
H. BUCKHOUT, Cashier, 


MVE BANK OF NEW YORK NATIONAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION, New YorKE, December Ist, 
1887.—The annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the banking house, No 48 Wall Street, 
on Tuesday, January 10th, 1883. 
The polls will be open from 12 to 1 «’clock. 
E. 8. MASON, Cashier * 





NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, } 
6th December, 1857. 
MVHE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS Or 
this bank will be held at the banking-house, Nos. 
2i4dand 216 Broadway. on TUESDAY, January lth, 
1888, betwéen the hours of 12 M. and | P. M. 
E K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


Tae NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, } 
New YORK, Dee jth, 1:87. 5 
OVER ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will be held at the banking-house on 
TUESDAY, January 10th, 1888, between the hours of 
12M. and 1 P. M. E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 








Commercial. 
BOGUS TRADE-MARKS. 


OnE of the most fruitful causes of litiga- 
tion in our law courts has been misrep- 
resentations in trade. These controver- 
sies are not confined to any trade. 
Where competition is most intense, 
this teniency to misrepresent is devel- 
oped. A bill has recently been intro- 
duced into the British Parliament by the 
Government entitled the ‘* Merchandise 
Marks Act (1862) Amendment Bill,” aimed 
at forgeries and fraudsin trade, The piano 
trade in London has for some time suffered 
from a series of false descriptions applied 
to pianos. Cheap German instruments 
were represented to be of English make 
and described to be made by a maker who 
is reallya myth. By this bill, if the de- 
fendant cannot prove his innocence, he 
will be liabie on conviction, to £20, fine or 
four months imprisonment for the first 
oifense, and to £50, or six months, for 
every subsequent offense, and in all cases 
forfeit the goods to the Queen. 

Some pianos are ‘‘made to sell,” the 
question of quality not bemg considered, 
with others no expense is spared to pro- 
duce a perfect instrument. To make the 
innocent purchaser satisfied that the poor 
article is really a good instrument, is the 





im of the ‘“‘ Bogus Piano Man.” To ac- 
complish this result, the name stenciled 
on the piano is made to correspond as 
nearly as possible with those on pianos of 
unquestioned reputation. 

hat this country, as well as England, 
needs severe laws to restrain these pro- 
ceedings is plainly manifest to the most 
casual observer of our legal reports. 

The Daily Register, the official organ of 
the courts in New York City, notices a 
case lately tried in the Supreme Court be- 
fore Justice Patterson, entitled ‘‘ Bacon 
vs. Raven,” which is of great interest not 
only to the piano trade but also to all 
piano buyers, which constitutes the com- 
munity at large. 

The suit referred to was brought by 
Francis Bacon, 19 and 21 West 22d Street, 
N. Y., Manufacturer of Pianos, formerly 
Raven & Bacon, against Thomas Raven 
and Newby & Evans. Gilbert R. Hawes, 
Esq., of 120 Broadway, represented the 
plaintiff. The action was to restrain and 
enjoin the defendants from stenciling on 
their pianos the words, ‘‘Raven, late Ra- 
ven & Bacon,” or words of similar import. 
Justice Patterson found: 


‘That the defendants, Newby & Evans, 
have not, nor never had any person in, or 
connected with, their firm, or any person in 
their employ who has any right to make use 
of the name Bacon. 

‘* That for some time past the defendents, 
Newby & Evans, have been labeling pianos 
manufactured by them by marking with a 
stencil upon the name-board thereof in con- 
junction with other names, the name Ba- 
con, and have been selling the pianos so 
marked to the public. That they have also 
made use of said name Bacon upon a large 
signin front of their salesroom at No. 20 
East 23d Street, N. Y., and have also made 
use of said name upon acircular and upon 
other printed matter without the assent of 
the plaintiff herein. 

“That the use of said word ‘‘Bacon”’ 
upon the pianos, the display of same upon 
the sign aforesaid and by other ways and 
methods are calculated to, and do mislead 
the public to believe that said pianos are 
manufactured by this plaintiff or his asso- 
ciates or successors. 

“That the defendents, Newby & Evans, 
have no legal or equitable right to the use 
of the name ‘Bacon’ or the words ‘Late 
Raven & Bacon,’ orany similar word or 
words, Francis Bacon is entitled to an in- 
junction against the defendants, Newby & 
Evans, restraining them, their agents and 
servants from using in their business in any 
way upon any oftheir signs, circulars or 
pianos the words ‘Late Raven & Bacon.’ ” 


Judge Patterson also found that in so 
doimg the defendants, Newby & Evans, 
acted in good faith and without any knowl- 
edge or notice that the defendant, Thomas 
Raven, had no right toclaim himself as the 
successor of the firm of Raven & Bacon. 
This in no way affects our general propo- 
sition, viz., that manufacturers of pianos 
have noright to place any name, other 
than their own, upon the name-board, as 
the public have a right to infer that that 
is the name of the manufacturer, and nut 
merely the seller or agent. 

These transactions should be suppressed 
by law. The legislature has controlled the 
manufacture of bogus butter by the tax- 
ation of oleomargarine, it should not stop 
there. Bogus lard and bogus olive oil 
from cotton-seed, bogus pianos and false 
trade-marks need the attention of our 
law-makers, and should be punished by 
fine and imprisonment. 

aed oo iad 


DRY GOODS. 





As the time for closing up the opera- 
tions of the year approaches, the volume 
of business in the market for dry goods 
commences to diminish under the usual 
influences that prevail, and the transac- 
tions are confined to the legitimate neces- 
sities of the consumer, as there is no dis- 
position on the part of dealers to carry 
large stocks ov.r into the new year. 
Trade, therefore, may be said to be slack; 
but values remain firm in all lines of 
goods, especially in cotton fabrics, where 
the tendency is toward a further advance, 
in sympathy with the higher value of raw 
cotton. The depressed feeling that has 
been experienced of late in the woolen 
department of the trade is gradually be- 
coming less important, though the fear 
that Congress will remove or reduce the 
duty on foreign wool has caused some ap- 
prehension in all branches of the trade. 
The business of the week has been some- 
what irregular, and buyers have shown 
no anxiety in regard to the pur- 
chase of goods outside of what was 


really necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the consumer. Staple cotton 
goods, shirting prints and hosiery are 
moving steadily on account of former 
orders. 
COTTON 


GOODS, GINGHAMS, AND DRESS 


GOODS. 


A fair business is reported in the cot- 
ton goods department, consisting of or- 
ders for later delivery, because there are 
at present but very few goods in the mar- 
ket available for. immediate. shipment. 
The jobbing trade in the regular way is 





fair for thig stage of the season, and large 


jobbers are doing a pretty good package 


business in plain and colored cottons. 
Prices are generally unchanged and very 
firm at the late advance. Brown sheet- 
ings and drills, bleached goods, wide 
sheetings and cotton flannels are moving 
steadily on account of back orders, and 
these remarks apply to many descriptions 
of colored cottons, as tickings, denims, 
dyed duck, plain and nap cheviots, 
checks, cottonades, camlets, plaids, 
stripes, etc. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The dealings in woolen goods were light 
and inquiries very few. Light weight 
fancy cassimeres are in moderate supply, 
and indigo-blue flannels arein good shape. 
On worsteds and cheviots, however, not 
as encouraging a report can be made. 
There isno new feature in the satinet de- 
partment. Dullness is more frequently 
mentioned than anything else in connec- 
tion with Kentucky jeans. In the dress 
goods departments reports are a repeti- 
tion of those made previously this week. 
Jersey cloths continue to meet with quite 
active sale. Flannels and blankets are in 
only moderate demand. At first hands 
there was a fair demand for cotton ho- 
siery, and agents continue to make con- 
siderable shipments to remote markets 
on account of former transactions, Spring 
underwear was in irregular request, but 

opular makes (in gauze, Balbriggan and 

uisle thread) are well under the control of 
orders. Wool hosiery and heavy shirts 
and drawers were in strictly moderate de- 
mand, and fancy knit woolens were rather 
quiet in commission circles. 
nd 


READING NOTICES. 








I¥ your thoughts turn toward the Golden West you 
cannot do better than to subscribe for the SAN l’RAN- 
CISCO WEEKLY CHRONICLE. It is the representative 
journal of the Pacific Coast and seems to make a 
point of giving the fullest information about all sec- 
tions of that wonderful country. $1.50 a year by mail 
postage paid. 75 cts. for six months.—Adv. 


THE REMINGTON TYPE-WRITER. 


MESSRS. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, the 
proprietors of the Remington Standard T - 
writer, testify to their belief in their own ma- 
chine by printing in the New York Tribune of Dec. 
7th—reprinted on last page of cover of this week’s 
paper—a challenge fora thousand dollars to be com- 
peted for by any type-writer of any other manufac- 
turer daring to enter the list against the Kemington. 

We are using the Remington and it pays for itself 
every three months in time saved. 


oo ————_————— 
HARDMAN PIANOS. 


IN our financia! department will be found an adver- 
tisem<« nt of the Hardman Piano to which we ask the 
attention of every lover of musical instruments. They 
have lately largely increased their facilities by the 
erection of a tremendous building and claim to make 
the sweetest tone, most lasting and the cheapest 
piano for the price ofany reputable mapufacturer in 
this eity. An examination will undoubteoly repay 
anv one who wishes a piano combining the above ex- 
cellent qualities. The Hardman piano has increased 
in popularity during the past few years very rapidly 
and many of the best musical families of the cout try 
now own and use them to their pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. 








SNEAK THIEVES 


IN PRIVATE RESIDENCES, AND HOW TO GUARD 
AGAINST THEM. 


THERE have been many robberies in private resi- 
dences by sneak thieves and the loss of valuable arti- 
cles has been keenly felt, not only onaccount of 
the intrinsic value of the things stolen but because 
they were valued for keepsakes or were of historic 
interest. To guard against loss by robbery or {ire 
every residence should be furnished with a safe, and 
these are now made suitable for the purpose and at 
moderate cost. 

House safes may be of any size required, plainly 
finished or inclosed in cabinets that are an ornument 
to aroom while the safe inside is concealed from 


and secure. A beautiful cabinet in ma ogany or 
br is an appropriate wedding present or holiday 
gift. 








NOTICE. 
THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR 
IMPROVING THECONDITION OF THE 
POOR, 


Organized 1843, incorporated 1848, supported by vol- 
untary contributions. 
This Association expends annually about $25,000 in 
qadictous relief after careful inquiry and visitation 
»y its own visitors at the homes of the poor. During 
the year ending Sept. 30th, Is87, over 9,850 such visits 
were made, and more than 16,000 persons aided. with 
groceries, coal, shoes, clothing, blankets, medivines, 
eic.; 7,060 meals and lodgings furnished to single per- 
sons; £86 tenement houses were inspected and report- 
ed. All cases referred to the Association will be im- 
mediately visited and reported upon, and suitable re- 
lief given. Blank forms furnished on application, as 
well as full information. Contributions earnestly 
solicited. 
JOHN PATON, President. 
Rost. B. MINTURN, Treasurer, 45 William St. 
HENRY E. CRAMPTON, M.D., Recording Secretary. 
JOHN BOWNE, General Agent, 79 Fourth Ave. 



































Cabinet Safes. 


SUPERIOR OFFICE SAFES 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Herring & CO, 


Nos, 251 AND 252 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 





Until Christmas 


Messrs, Tiffany & Go, 


will keep their estab- 
lishment open during 
the evenings. 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


Ivory and Shell Goods 


Suitable tor 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
AND WEDDING GIFTS. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
IVORY TOILET SETS, MIRRORS, BRUSHES 
GLOVE-STRETCHERS, AND PAPER-CUTTEKS 
TORTOISE SHELL COMBS AND PINS, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


F.GROTE & Co., 


114 East 14th St., Bet, 3d and 4th Aves.,, 
New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large. gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
eon the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 


on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 











‘For Knitting or Crocheting. »BELDING’S “SUPERIOR PURE THREAD. 


Knitting Silk is the Best! 


Bay Belding’s Silk and Twist, 


UNEQUALED IN QUALITY. 





Full Length and Strength Guar- 
anteed, Largest Silk Manutac- 
turers inthe world! 


BELDING BROS. &-CO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 
See. San Francisco, 
t. Louis, and Montreal. 


Bell Northampton, Mase-;Monereal, Gan; 
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DR. JARGER'S SANITARY 
WOOLEN SYSTEM C0. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Pres. 
JNO. J. DONALDSON, 


THE “JAEGER SYSTEM” [S BASED UPON 
scientific and Sanitary principles applied to Clothing. 
Its distinctive feature is “ALL WOOL,” “ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND,” for ALL Articles of Clothing for 
Men, Women and Children. 

The goods are conformable to all styles, and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 
health and comfort. 

The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health 
The object of Dress is adornment. The former ap- 
peals to reason and common sense; the latter to taste, 
style, fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both, must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System, “It promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said the London 
Times when these goods were first introduced into 
London. 

Our underwear, embracing every orticle for men 
women and children, is positively 
other in the market. 

¢2Special attention, by competent persons in our 
respective departments for men, women and chil- 
dren, will be given to orders by mail, and our corre- 
spondents can rely upon being as well served through 
eur MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, as they would 


be in personally making their selections at our store. 
Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
list mailed on application. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


Vice-Pres. 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 
199 Broadway. New York, 


(Western Union Building), 


: 366 Fulton St. Brooklyn 
THE 


Jackson Gorset Waist, | * 


GREAT SUCCESS.. 


BRANCH HOUSES 


The most sensible. As shape 
ly as acorset. Gives perfect sup- 
port to the back. As a Health 
garment it stands pre-eminent 
The rapid increase in sales is 
a sure guarantee to each lady of 
its merits. After a week’s trial, 
if not satisfactory, the money 
will be refunded. Ask your 
Merchants for them, or send the 
JACKSON CORSET CO.,, 
COMBINATION WAIST Jackson, Mich., $1.25 for 
CORSET. Sample and Price-List. Made 
Pat. Feb. 28d, 1886. in Sateen, Silesia, Flannel and 
Gauze. Button or Steel front. _ Caaventere Wanted. 


SEND 1 TO 
E. €. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON StT., Brooklyn, N.Y 
for their fllustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 


forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will re- 




















celve prompt atten- 
tion. 
P 1 ease 
mention 
THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 
Z “QUA” FELT TOOTH BRUSH," GtUSHEs Rs 2 
Fy HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. a 
< : 
= 





Mane aaa **The Hygeian Brush.” ‘*The 
best cleanser and polisher of the. teeth known.”"—N.Y. 
Tribune. | “pegenied for benefit, excellence and 
economy.” Bristle ‘‘Head,” best ‘‘Florence” make, 
fitting above holder, lic. Set Toc, or sold separately. 


Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN. 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
[For the week ending Saturday, Dee. 17th, 
COFFEE. 








1887.] 


@52 
@3l 


@27 





TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to F inest Leeans okeeee’ 
















16 @75 
a.) ©  posererdeseres 15 @50 
} Caen Hyson, = 14 @i5 
Hy: ” Sy Pe uhaineeicleteoe 14 @50 
English Breakfast. Pe Ne eas 17 @i5 
SUGAR. 
eae V4a 7 5-16 
CE. cn isvdeddebessde cakbeswosee 
Se eer Tar 5-16 
Granulated, Standard..... ....... @7 1-16 
ES 5 a Fe ‘ 634006 13-16 
EE ns wae becedsedstiesscee 614@6 3-16 
Tg rrr roe 534@5 13-16 
SIN ay ey . % 44@AK 
MOL ASSES Ss. 
New Orleans, Fancy New Crop..........52 @54 
ld C TOP......-.-.++- 5 @37 
Porto, Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy ....58 @é4l 
rroyo co eetaen Wank 55 @34 
FIS 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. ade : tL. (200 Ibs).... $23 90 
Sea Coast No.2“ ...... 16 25 
Codfish, boneless, 60 th. boxes, @ b.. of 534 
’ Shredded, 1 } Tins, @ doz........ -=— 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, zt 11% 
Herring, Medium. scaled. @ box 18 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
MES iad secanae sheers $—— @$1b% 
oy Se se —~— @138W 
Sr i6 W @ 18 00 
i Gc at ocak ade ian vess — @160 
BEEF: 
Sf rrr er 70 @ 900 
Packet, per DOl.....3..5 50008 8 @ IN 
Cur MEATS: 
Smoked Hams................ 2@ 8 
o ” a RTE ° oe uy, 
RESSED Hogs Sees 35 7 
BUTTER 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs... — @ 5 
Prime Creamery, tubs...... x @ 30 
oe Dairy, tabs....... 25 27 
Western, o 7 good, tubs. 3 @ 
hack cccsvquonesssshinceeoedesios — @ 





CHEESE, : 

Fancy Cream, small........ ....-..-+++ — 133g 
vine eS SS etre 12 

Eng Dads so0 0Samide heeo bees .--—- @ 
Pineapple, o aise. ¢ in case. .......-— 25 
Pineapple. medium size. 4 in case......— 40) 
Schweitzer, American, # D............ 19 

LARD. 

Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @  ..... ....---- eee 6 
PE 0k. «navies + saveethorewadds cocceseps ese 
Cae Sacer eee 8 04 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ........-- sees eee ee 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc 
Winter Wheat, peed Fancy Roller Pulm, 
ee YS errr err oe 
Perfection oller Process, Minn. pring 
Wheat, highest _ RR er 
Minn. Spring Whea it gr 
New Process, Fancy Win inter Wheat 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat 
Pastry White MS neers « adetnn A 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process...... anova 
Brilliant XXX Fam ily 
A Family, Choice ae Wheat... 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.. 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine. 
Corn flour from Southern W hite Corn.. 
Superlative Graham Flour, b 
——- Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b_ 
Pp’ 


orn 


a 





PE EEEEEEEE 
RSSSRSSSSRSES x 


onc! aie ied es! Sted padee tengieteese 3 00 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT 
No. 1 Northern.............- $—— @$— — 
No. 2 Red Sosetpilatede retention —9 @® — 9% 
i, DB Bass 6 cs ncssk- oes — 8K%@ — 9 
CORN: 
SOON 0s sscccccsuntocs —-— @--— 
No* 3 ae — 62144@ — 625% 
Yellow SR . -- @-- 
OATs 
No. SS rer re _-— — 44 
, ee pe ROR Soper: — 394@ — 39 
ero -- — 39 
BEANS: 
PL J. «che assustbuncins 230 @ 2535 
Picncesauinnscdbdeebsnataedace 230 @ 235 
Marrows SRE REP SO 250 @ 2 55 
PEAS 
, prime, # bush........ 1100 @ 1145 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
NE EE. cen aensvbeexns: OA $— 9744@$— 1 00 
OS eee —-% @-10 
Middling, 80 to BR ie. Scncnes —% @—10 
Say CRs accdsconkeed sactceacows 110 @ 11 
5 Ce eT ere re -% @—% 
feomseines Lining whee tie eesbeanes t — 0 @-— 8% 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. 1, per. 100 Ibs... sees eee G— 8 @— 9 
Hay, a. So seasons -70 @ — 7% 
Hay, No. 3, _ Bere: —~ 60 @ — 66 
ot Shipping sgl OTR POPP — ib @— 60 
Hay, Clover a ee — @—®W 
Hay, Sree i ‘whayeskasow 55 @ — 65 
Hay, Eh ee ws Fe - @-— 
Straw, "loner , pavement —--—- @-—-— 
eee cs dawcomme — 8 @ — 8 
ae SF | sacuiegumte i @ 60 
Straw. Oat a — 45 — 50 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
ite ds ccndebndiatshonntenaeees 21 @22 
Western, fresh-laid................... - 2249@23% 
State and shea re 26 @2 
BMI 0.08 Sones svcccdeevesss secceeceevee 154@l17 
“DRE SSED ‘POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair to choice...............+ 9 @j13 
Chickens, Phila... (seesens See 
Chickens, state and Western. .. 84@10 
CEC Ott Gs as creed eye aren eves.cosas cae Ta 
I a a 8 @l2 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Me., Rose and Hebron, 
per bbl 
7 State, Rose, per 180 lbs.. 
5 ” Hebron, per. 180 lbs 
Peerless, 
° Jersey, per bbl.. 


“ “ 


Set DO LS DE OO 
ion = o 
= 


Sweet. "See 200 @5 50 
Pumpkins, per 100........-....... -— @ 
Onions, - PC adasks's00+ «vices 1580 @ 300 

. Yellow per bbl...... wee 27% @300 
Russia Turnips,per bbl.. e- 9 @—- 
Cabbage, per 109.. av aenne ; 70 @900 
Cauliflower, per ae = @—- — 
Celery, per doz. bunches............ -- @100 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Snow. ver bbl.. 
Spy per bbi....... : 
Spitz, per bbl...... 
Greenings, per bbl.. 
“ Baldwin, per bbl. 
King, pedi cas 
“* Newtown Pip: sin, ‘per bbl. 
Cranberries, Cape , per bbl.....10 00 
Jersey, per crate. 2 6 


S 
5) 
& 
s 


wowmwimeoir 
23: 
3 
n 
é 


Grapes, Isabella, per lb.. eee — @ 4 
Ee eee ee -5 @ 6 
Florida Oranges, choice to fancy, 
i... Serres ULC! 
Hickory Nuts, per bush..... ...... 125 @175 
PS GU isis eveveccdcceceiaes 5 7 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 









pe ee ree @ 6% 
= Gin cscacseen coned coene - 6 @ 6% 
- RD vis cwews sbacadsancecs 734@ gig 
Peac ches, ser al cc ahn dieceniats 15 @20 
nc cscwscveoewabenh San 15 @16 
si evaporated 27 @28 
Cherries ....... 16 @18 
Blackberries R16“) — 
EE acnt ickecdiennnecuamiettenee 21 @24 
eI Sincipisind .ashncretwrodseewe - @10 
WOOL MARKET. 
Onto, PENN., and W. VA.: 
X, XX, and above, Ww ashed Fleec e@......d1@as 
0. > nee ees ee 
0. 2 eee dee 56@ 
NEw Toon STATE, MICH., SL! AND IND.: 
X, and above, vashed F leece Sseaietaaaieine 28@31 
No. es te ee. ee, See 37@38 
No. 2. ” i 36@37 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..................... 36@A2 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, cen srgscdonwens tices ones 37@38 
RES SRT. BO@s2 
om ON — ee * STATES: 
nwashed clothing | ‘ 
combing 0G28 








THE 


COOD NEWS 


See TO | ADI 


reatest 9! ow’s your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Coffee d Baki 


| ‘oilet Set, rweck, Brass La: 
beters Dictionary For for particulars address 


EA CO., 
®.0. Boxe tend 33 Vesey 8t.. New York. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDE tERBU RGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” Cases on and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc. 
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Jusurance. 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE. 


THE case of the Continental Life is just 
now attracting attention. As usual, there 
are two sets of figures of assets and lia- 
bilities, exhibiting differences which are 
so wide that they make all the difference 
between a moderate surplus and a large 
deficit. These statements are given be- 
low, both having the same date—-Devem- 
ber 31st last: 

By Annual By C’'m’r’s 


Assets. tement. Finding. 
Value of real estate over 





incumbrances ............ $258,279 $54,176 

Bonds and mortgages, in- 
cluding accrued interest 367,497 158,162 
Loans on collateral......... 9,500 550 
Stocks and bonds........... 850,853 456,390 
Furniture and fixtures..... 8,826 4,000 
Agents’ balances............ 1,163 4,058 
Bills receivable............. 189,198 38,947 

Premium notes on policies 
Pe Be isccarsricntscs! ss . 410,480 391,065 
eee 22,648 80,508 
CUI, censssade Sone 14,169 923 

Interest due and accrued 
on premium notes........ 150,865 70,918 

Premiums due (or deferred) 
and uncollected .......... 29,116 25,024 

$2,312,544 

Interest due on $39,000 
Utica Cement bonds... 1,170 
$1,235,681 

Liabilities. 


Reserve at 43g per cent...... 
Death claims outstanding 


$1,833,287 $1,853,287 








NE EN 55.05 on '25aheg eck 78,851 63,684 
Endowments outstanding 
NE i in.in note ces ve<us 38,829 
Reserve on Accident busi- 
as tps dscsncpeteccwe duce 8,438 3,433 
$1,915,221 
Death and. endowment 
claims resisted ............ 37,288 
Dividends due policy-holders 9,312 
Reserve on policies errone- 
ously canceled............. 22,972 
Balance due Hubbard& Far- 
ge eee 5,229 
Loan due Charter Oak Bank 85,729 
Company's notes held by 
Thomas Ramsdell......... 13,000 
Due and accrued on rent, 
salaries and office expenses i m2 2 
#2, 070,045 045 
Four items of “contingent 
I oso dccives esis 99,520 


The difference is small in the liabilities 
which appear in both statements. Whether 
anything is existing in claims resisted, 
and whether any policies have been er- 
ron eously canceled, are questions of fact 
which ought to be ascertainable from the 
books and cannot be anywhere else; if 
these are not veritable liabilities which 
the company has purposely omitted, there 
is a difference of opinion about their 
character, and in that case itseems to 
us the probability of correctness is with 
the company, Whether a loan of $35,000 
is due a Hartford bank is another question 
of fact which ought to be easy to settle, 
but this, as also the ‘‘ contingent” liabili- 
ties, must perhaps go through court be- 
fore settling it. 

There is a difference of $154,724 in the 
liabilities statements, excluding the con- 
tingent, but this is trivial beside the enor- 
mous differences in the assets, The Com- 
missioner’s figures reduce the real estate al- 
most eighty per cent—something proba- 
bly without parallel for its extent of 
sweep. Mortgages arecut down consider- 
ably more than one-half. Most of this 
item is ona single piece of property, the 
Sharp’s Rifle Company’s in Bridgeport. 
The Commissioner puts its value at $125,- 
000, which is less than the value 
of the land alone, in the estimation of 
some experts, who put the total value at 
$230,000. Loans on collategal, although 
small in amount, are knocked almost out 
of existence by the Commissioner. Stocks 
and bonds are cut down nearly one-half. 
Among these is a block of Utica Cement 
stock, cut down from 110 to 75, and thus 
making a shrinkage of $150,000. Of this 
company we know nothing, but if the 
statements of the Underwriter (from 
which we obtain the figures used herein) 
are correct, that the company has a cap- 
ital of $500,000, on which it has paid six 
per cent. for some years and earned more, 
and that it is valued by experts at $750,- 
000, comment on such an absurd estimate 
of its stock is not needed. Similarly, we 
read that the Standard Cement Company 





is earning dividends, with more orders 


than it can fill; yet the Commissioner 
marks off three-fourths of the valuation 
(par) at which the Continental had put in 
its holding of $200,000 of stock. 
Cash in bank ought to be ascertainable, 
yet the Commissioner almost effaces this 
item. And if anything financial is defi- 
nite it must be cash in hand; yet here also 
is a large difference, and the Commis- 
sioner increases it. After this, a dispute 
about the number of windows and doors 
in the company’s office could not be sur- 
prising. 
Comparison of these figures is in- 
structive, clearly. But the experience of 
the past ten years, with the verdict of 
time upon the Connecticut valuations of 
real estate, ought not to have so soon 
worn out its value as an object-lesson. 
This Utica Cement Company, for instance, 
was valued, in 1877, by the Connecticut 
Legislature’s special commissioners, at 
$60,000; since then it has paid $150,000 in 
dividends, and is now valued at $375,000, 
even by this very Commissioner who is 
estimating with a bludgeon! 
The moral is as plain as the noon-day 
sun. Yet, whether the Continental is 
really technically solvent we cannot pre- 
tend to know,even omitting the very preg- 
nant consideration that the figures are a 
year old. Still, solvent or insolvent, tech- 
nically, is a question of small moment 
when an application for a receivership 
comes up for answer. The overwhelm- 
ing absurdity, wastefulness, wickedness, 
and stupidity, united and mutually mag- 
nified, of a receivership applied as a 
remedy for life insurance insolvency are 
absolutely indescribable; language is inad- 
equate to paint them. In the name of all 
common sense, what is a receivership, as 
to its utmost closing effect and its power 
for good, better than or beyond an order 
upon a company to cease doing new busi- 
ness? The superiority of the receivership 
is in its potency for evil; its inferiority, 
in its potency for good. With new busi- 
ness no longer done, ac olpany goes to 
its natural winding up, paying what it 
can pay; a receivership disposes of the 
vase by devouring the assets. As a re- 
medial measure, it is as broad a farce as 
heating an oven with snowballs, to be ig- 
nited by *‘ scratching” an icicle. The boat 
leaks—knock the bottom out of her. The 
man is sick—cut off his head. The 
sheep-dog has been somewhat slothful 
or imjudicious—let in the wolves, 
And 1t is the State—with its abominable 
false pretense of guardianship—which 
does such things. 








_ INSURAN' CE. 


1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all po..cies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M..V.B. EDOSRLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice President, 
JOHN A, BALL, Secretary. 





THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
ath Claims paid at once a8 soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office 
Absolue security, combined with the largest liber- 
— assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


AT forms of Tontine Policies issued. 





THE 
MANHHATTIYCVAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 





8. N, STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 
Philadelphia, NEW YORK. Boston. 


AND 
Alexander Brown & Sons, 
BALTIMORE, 


Members of NEW YORK, PHILADEL- 
PHIA and BALTIMORE Stock 
Exchanges. Execute Orders for 
all Investment Securities. 
Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Cor- 
porations, Firms and Individuals, 
on favorable terms. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZER- 
LAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, 8T. 
GROIX AND BRITISH WEST 
INDIES. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


in Sterling, available in any part of the 
world; in Frances, for use in Martinique and 
Guadeloupe ; and in Dollars, for use in this 
country, Canada, Mexico and the West In- 
dies. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANS- 
FERS OF MONEY 


between this country, Europe, and British 
and Danish West Indies. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF 
DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in United States 
and Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the 
United States on Foreign Countries. 

Their London house, Messrs. BROW N, 
SHIPLEY & CO., receive: accounts of Ameri- 
can Banks, firms ‘and individuals upon | fa- 
vorable terms. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL. 
SHIPLEY & CO., 
LONDON, 


United States Government Financial Agents 
in England. 


BROWN, 


NIAGARA. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York, 





GANIZED 1850. 
69th Semi- pm. Statement, Jan, lst, 1887. 
CASH CA PITA Ta......ccc0. cooee 529,000 00 
Reserve for Keinsurance...... san ea ee 1 48 
Reserve for all other liabilities...... 183,918 ¢ 
GDS. deeadeisecesnebene. cates 459,3+ 017 


PBBGNGoe 0000+ 2020cccccececscoenses $2, 260,4 
Poticy-holdlers in this Company have increased Prote 
tion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW, 
PETER pOTEAn, President. 
THOS.F. GOODRIO dang 


Vv lop. Presiden 
WESTPOLLOCK, GEO. C, HOWE, Asst. Sec 


WASH INGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of ail 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
Courtiandt 8t. 





~ Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


New York, 100 Broadwa 
Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$'2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 
Reserve,ample forallciaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
I dicnscnsn sancbisnseess 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1887. 35, 239,981 28 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


OFFICES, 
Continental - 
Buildings: ( 








DIRECIORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECE, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 





SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RA AY, 
GEORGE | LISS, JNO. L. RIKER 

8. B. CHI THENDEN, WIL, Lan in E, 

WM. H.S HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY ©. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HU At JOHN H. REED, 
THEODORE F. JOHN H. EARLE, 
THEODORE I. Hs CHARL ES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. Ric HARDS. WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
Wit. E. ORR BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREW Ss, S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. ORLIES J. D. VERMILYE 
Fass Pi FRASER, JACOB | WENDELL 


LOW. WM. TER 
HIRAM BARNEY LAWRENCE TURNURF 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’ 





AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


(ORGANIZED 1857.) 


No. 146 Broadway. 


MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 


Cash Capital.......... $400,000 00 


Net Surplus............ 711,763 65 


Unearned premiums 


and other liabilities. 213,212 37 
Total. ..........+ $1,324,976 OZ 


JAS. M. HALSTED, 


President. 
DAVID ADEE, V. Pres. 


H. CROLIUS, Sece’y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $5,809,250 6 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Ss Fine cncesestanrcasncseceseses ee 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums .............++ $5,235,299 99 
Premiums warked off from Ist January, _ 

1886 to 3ist December, 1886................ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

ES exaivesdecesisercccesce $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

PGROOB. ccccccovsoscicccece $41,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 


United States and State of New York 









Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GERAIS OB. vce ctocvcccssssccccscsccacesss 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Cash in Bank 285,254 68 

BE, 0 vccndtconsccdvedctesseccesenccenses 2,444,511 62 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


hey, 
HENRY E. HAWLE JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
nonen H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW. FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STUR WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH O. LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
EDMUND W. CORLI CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

BERT B MINTURN, JOHN L. RIK 

LLIAM DEGROO N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, GEC GE BLISs, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, C BELL, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, EDW: D FLOYD-JONES, = 
C. A. HAND. ANSON W. HARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, . EDGAR JOHNSON, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, Ika BURS 


THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company inthe 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matter 

tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 

and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equa) 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 
Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 


period, over 
$243,000,000. 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 

Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year Pe- 
riod ending 


Additions. 


1885 (two years)...... 
Post Mortem Dividend 








IE dncecccites. covnsctitécoussnesnens $7,839 00 
I ncnccnnascntssadencccaieokentes $5,000 00 
Datel Chalten Pass. .cccceccescccsces coves $12,839 00 
Total Premiums....... oe 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
a eee $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premiym, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
e ly Paid. 


Seoret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $5,100. The policies were paid on Septembe: 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions 
$603 64 

626 36 

526 34 

Total additions. .....cccccccccccccccccvcccscecs $1,756 34 
Wace CF PORiches. .0000ccccce: cevccccccsseccece ee» 6,200 06 
Total amount received.......cccccce sescccces $7,956 M4 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Comvany of New York during the past ten 
years. 





Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance, 

BAT. cove cocece $54,749,807 $14,090,153 $20,491.920 
86,833,340 18,092,719 28,299,818 

88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 

91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 

eee 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
TERE: cccce - cence 97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
WBBB. 0. veccccce 100,912,245 15,457,928 37,820.597 
MBBA. ..cccceccce 103,583,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
BBBB. 000 ceccccee 108,431,779 14,768,901 46,548,594 
WBBB....00.0 cocece 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,852,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acest. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 


years, as well as those returned: 
Paid to pelior-nels. 
ors death 
claims, 


Amount re- ments 
chase 


cetwed from 
policy-hoilders. 
$14,000,153 41 
15,092,719 83 
12,687,881 72 














B. ©. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


4. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


$134,840,871 06 $156,427,906 25 


A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NG P28 Sos case egiune seca $11,904,526 90 
MINS sais encbeeecdseeeus 2,536,606 43 
Insurance in Force..... ... 51,000,000 00 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


1829. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


eh oi bisa ctsehendeiendesaddact eetiens 
{pearance Rese os 


1887. 


serv 
npaid Losses ama Dividends.. 
Net Surplus. 


TOTAL ASSETS Gen. b a. ate ero 


JAS. W. McALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. — L, Vice- fF romtcent. 
EZRA T. CRESSO SAMUEL W. KAY. 
~ Asvistant Secretary. 
Agency Departme ent: 


EORGE F. REGER, Manager. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for bot for long or 
short periods, at the  seeoal sure rates. 

Its policies are squarely reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE, Send for rates,etc, 


Home Office, g21 Chestnut St., Phila 


New Enaland 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. sy 7p Sec 


EE Sa idicisecneuil $18,627,081 + 
Liabilities Someiadonenntaael 15, $31 15,951,875 37 
Total Surplus......... 62,675, $2,675,205 SS mod 


bution of su ~ om 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender ad paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every a. . 

Pamphlets ee anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 





J. M, ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B, PIERCE, Secretary, 


ERICAN 


Fire Instrance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 


Re BRM cso see WISH $400,000 00 

Net Surplus .. ; Paggsg TH76S 65 
ando e 

Upearned br erp oe resiet 213,212 37 









Jul 
HE BOARDOF DIRECTORS HAVE Wd 
Pon Thae acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT 
be declared to stockholders, payable on and after J ~y 
A eaond—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on ~~ 
mandiog ng Scri Ld the year ending : genes S0th, 1887, wi 
id on and after Au 
— M,. H, TROLIUS, Secretary. 





UB sc ceeree 





The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that re selved 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. P President. amnaae 
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Old and Young. 


ROGER HARLAKENDEN’S CHRIST- 
MAS EVE. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


(One of the best-known traditions of our At- 
lantic coast is that of the “ Palatine Light,” pop- 
ularly associated with the wreck, off Block 
Island, in 1720, of a ship bearing emigrants from 
the German Palatinates. The light is reported 
as appearing at irregular intervals for more than 
a century, and was last seen in 1832. Its appear- 
ance is minutely described by an eye-witness, a 
resident physician, who saw it December 20th, 
1810. See Sheffield’s * Block Island,” p. 42.] 
ROGER HARLAKENDEN climbed the hill 

Where no other fisherman dared to go; 
The east-wind was blowing, bitter and chill, 

Sbeer was the cliff and the footing slow; 
Handgrip on rock and knee on the sod, 

At last on the headland’s hight he trod. 


In the days of the pirates three footpaths 
led 
To that dizzy cliff; but now there was 
none 
Save for the fox, the goat and the bird. 
One path o’er the seaweeds green and red; 
From high-water mark to the cave-mouth, 
one; 
And thence o’er the Pirate’s Hill, the 
third. 





Roger Harlakenden threw him down, 
Breathless at last, on the thin dry grass; 
He could see his dory that glistened brown, 

He could see the men and the women pass 
Tending the fish-flakes, from door to door, 
And then he looked off to the ocean-fioor. 


Like a land-locked haven in sight of the sea 
The life of the twelvemonth past was 
spread; 
Peaceful contentment of heart and head 
Since the Lord had found him, from sin set 
free. 
Yet sometimes the thought of his wilder 
years 
Rushed back upon him, teeming with ill, 
Wicked joys and delicious fears; 
And then he climbed to the Pirates’ Hill. 


Was it worth the strength ofa man like him 
To dwell by the bay, with a calm sweet 
wife, 
No stir in the blood, no peril of limb, 
No wild, fierce joy of the coming strife? 
Just to clean his boat and to haul theseines, 
To cook the fish by the drift-wood fire, 
To play with his boy through the autumn 
rains 
And on Sunday sing with his wife in the 
choir? 
Straight from the far horizon’s line 
The east-wind blew; the smell of the brine 
Banished the months of weary peace 
And bade this desolate torpor cease; 
It was almost sunset; there was the sea! 
Only a night’s hard pull, and he 
With his dory made fast to a whale-ship’s 
side 
Could rock once more on the ocean wide. 


What to him the fare or the men? 
The ruder the better. He held his own 


Still with the roughest. God! how he 
longed 

To be once more where the sailors 
thronged 


Or the old-time wreckers might shout again 
On some cruel isle of the middle zone. 


See! with the sunset came once more 
The Palatine Light, the ship on fire, 
Each generation, son and sire, 
Had watched it gleam, since the current bore 
The fated ship to a merciless wreck 
With the crew in sight on the blazing 
deck. 


There was the phantom now; the flame 
Climbed stay and halyard to pennon-staff; 
There was neither pity nor joy nor shame 
In Roger Harlakenden’s bitter laugh, 
“Let it burn!’ he said. ‘“ Let the ocean 
roar! 
I have looked on burning ships before. 


‘*] will watch that light with a steadfast 
eye 
From this moment out, till the sun goes 
down, 
If it lasts till the last red sunbeam, I 
Will be quit this night of the curséd 
town’’; 
Then he tried to think ¢f his wife and child, 
But his lips grew stern, and the wind was 
wild. 


Suddenly met him the startled face 
Of a boy who had climbed to that dizzy 
place, 
Half-triumphant and yet half-scared 
But daring whatever his father dared. 
The fisherman trembled, but made no sign. 
Terror next in that young voice rang; 
“Father!” itcried. Harlakenden sprang— 
Qut went the Light of the Palatine. 





He clasped the child in his strong embrace, 
He thrust back the curls from the rosy face; 
Then faded the last bright beam of day, 

A shadow fell on the ocean-swells, 
And soft from the mainland dim and gray 
Came the sweet, far sound of the Christmas 
bells. 
Never since then the horizon line 
Has gleamed with the wraith of the Pala- 
tine. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


~ 





A CYCLE OF PROVIDENCES. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


I. 

THEY were especial providences, every 
one of them, and they began at the Balis- 
ter mansion, on a stormy afternoon, just 
two days before Christmas. 

Exactly what a mansion is, or by what 
intangible but impassable barriers it is re- 
moved from a palace on one hand, and a 
mere house on the other, has never been 
made clear. The Enderby people were 
quite content to live in houses, or even in 
rows and flats, but time out of mind they 
had been accustomed to speak with a cer- 
tain reverence of ‘‘ The Balister Man- 
sion,” and they continued so to speak 
of it, although a street stretched its 
dusty length across the grass-plot, and a 
row of chubby houses with a migratory 
population stared into the very eyes of the 
griffin that frowned over the old Commo- 
dore’s door-plate. The Commodore him- 
self was still living in a mansion in an- 
other country; a better one, so, at least, 
the minister said at the funeral, and no 
one doubted that, wherever he were, the 
old gentleman was sure to have the best 
quarters aitainable. The editor of the En- 
derby Trumpet repeated the assertion in 
the obituary notice, so there could hardly 
have been amistake; although Miss Mar- 
garet, to whom he left nothing but a shel- 
ter, as a reward for thirty years of care- 
taking and companionship, sometimes 
wondered why, if her brother were alto- 
gether sure of his heavenly inheritance, 
he had been so careful to hold on to this. 
The property was set down in the will as 
bequeathed to Richard, a younger brother, 
whom Margaret firmly believed to have 
found a grave in some South American 
swamp, but whose safe return the Com- 
modore obstinately predicted on the 
ground that a bad penny was sure to turn 
up. Meantime Margaret was sorely 
pushed to pay the increasing taxes, and 
purchase her daily bread without en- 
croaching on the small fund she called 
her burial money. 

On this stormy afternoon she stood at 
her front window, watching the growing 
fleece upon the hemlock boughs, and 
wondering a little if she should have to 
pay for cleaning the sidewalk. Ina yard 
across the way some sturdy red-faced 
children were pelting each other with 
snow, while a bald-headed baby at the 
window smeared the panes with its open, 
crowing mouth, and pounded with soft, 
aimless fists on the glass. It made her 
think of Richard, and of Christmas, and 
she stroked the back of her pet tortoise- 
shell with trembling fingers. A dog of 
ever so mean a breed, would have felt the 
love and the loneliness of the touch, and 
offered her pity in his wistful eyes, but the 
cat only got down and moved to acushion 
near the fire. 

‘“*To be so poor at Christmas,” mused 
Margaret. ‘‘I wouldn’t care for myself 
but I should like to make somebody hap- 
py; those McCarty children now, or little 
Miss Jarvis. To think of the Christmas 
dinners that have been spread here, and 
the singing and laughing and dancing— 
well, well ”— 

Miss Margaret sighed; but the doleful 
little messenger had hardly gone beyond 
her lips when a laugh ran after it, and 
caught it. Betty McCarty was making 
pies in the snow. The bottom of a big 
willow basket printed rows of beautiful 
wheels, divided into narrow sections radi- 
ating from center to circumference, pre- 
cisely as the McCarty pies had to be cut 
to make them ‘‘ go around.” 

‘<Them’s punkun, and them’s cramb’ry, 
and them’s ‘mince, with sugar on top an’ 
jest bustin’ with raisins,” said Betty, 
stamping row after row, while her 
brothers looked on admiringly. 





, 





** Poor things,” said Miss Margaret ; ‘‘ I 
don’t suppose they ever tasted a genuine 
mince pie.” 

She sat down in her straight-backed 
chair, her Balister blood scorning the 
weakness of arocker, laid her slender 
hands one above the other, and meditated. 
Presently she took from a compartment 
in her work-box a thin netted purse, and 
a manuscript book. The purse had a 
lank, slippery look, and seemed to have 
slowly wasted away from the elumsy 
steel rings that encircled it; the book was 
neatly stitched into a blue paper cover, 
and bore the inscription in small precise 
letters, 

MARGARET DOROTHY BALISTER 
hir book 
APROVED RECEITS. 
It would be too much to say that the 
lawless spelling of her grandmother was 
not a trial to Miss Margaret’s sensibilities, 
but the ‘‘ receits” themselves were little 
short of inspirations and no sacrilegious 
hand ever meddled with their orthogra- 
phy; who could say how the lucent jel- 
lies might have turned out if their basal 
juices had been boiled instead of ‘‘biled”’? 

Miss Margaret’s finger followed the dim 
old lines down a certain familiar page 
which embalmed the famous Balister re- 
cipe for mince pies, and her soft eyes 
kindled with the old enthusiasm inherited 
from a race of born cooks. She could al- 
most smell the enticing odors, and hear 
the pleasant bustle of her grandmother’s 
kitchen. Shecould see her grandmother 

working bare-armed at her long, white 
cooking-table; issuing short, decisive or- 
ders to David, plucking fowls by the fire- 
place; or Chloe, raking the coals from the 
yawning oven, that looked so innocent, 
yet glowed to its heart with enduring 
heat. She could see the little bound-girl 
polishing the great pewter dish-covers; 
the very pie-plates with their crimped 
blue edges, the pitcher of cider, and the 
brandy bottle, and, not far from her 
grandmother’s watchful eye, herself in 
blue pinafore, the little Margaret of a 
third generation, exalted to the dear de- 
light of seeding raisins. 

She came back from that primrose 
world to her frosty autumn with one re- 
gretful tear, and began to make little jot- 
tings on a scrap of paper, and, as she 
went on, her face brightened. 

‘“*T believe half a dollar would do it, all 
but the brandy; and I don’t know asI 
should feel my conscience clear to use 
that anyhow, though it seems almost pre- 
sumptuous in me. Do you think one pie 
would go round in the McCarty family? 
They seein to be so very—numerous.” 

The question was apparently addressed 
to the cat, who answered by a slow scorn- 
ful wink which no one but Miss Margaret 
would have understood to refer to the 
neighbors. 

‘*Miss Jarvis? Why, yes; of course, 
there is Miss Jarvis; poor lonesome look- 
ing child, with not half so much to enjoy 
as the McCartys. They’ve got each other 
and they must have enough to eat, such as 
it is, for I never did see such legs as those 
children have, especially Betty. I’ll make 
a mince pie for Miss Jarvis. 

II. 

It was a peculiarity of the houses across 
the way that the front windows were al- 
ways decorated by placards, more or less 
impressive. The McCarty residence had 
always a furnished room to let, the next 
in the row was usually for rent, and said 
so plainly, on large red and blue cards. 
Number three announced from its lower 
window that this was the place to secure 
the services of Mr. Fielding, Examiner of 
Patents, and from its upper window said 
the same thing for Mr. Norris, Expert Ac- 
countant, the rear of the house being oc- 
cupied by an invisible family whose call- 
ing was not set down. The very last 
front window, in long slim letters, that 
seemed to be standing on tip-toe, yet 
could not by any possibility make them- 
selves bold, called attention to the fact 
that here one could obtain ‘‘ Fashionable 
Dressmaking.” 

Certainly nothing could be more un- 
fashionable than the little dressmaker 
herself, and Miss Margaret saw with daily 
compassion how little custom came to her 
door. She suspected that much of the 





work which busied the industrious fin- 
gerscame from the “‘ ready-made shops,” 
and was paid for accordingly, and she felt 
quite sure that the one room was scantily 
furnished. And so it was, so far as the 
assessor’s inventory could have taken ac- 
count; but what we call “ things” may 
have souls as well as bodies, and Esther 
Jarvis, sitting in her plain room of a 
Christmas Eve, felt it full of flitting loves 
and memories. About the table, with its 
homely cover of red and black, crowded a 
circle of young heads far lovelier in her 
dream than any cherubs that ever looked 
through clouds upon Raphael or Correg- 
gio. They were not singing hymns, but 
stringing pop-corn, and their voices were 
full of laughter. Long ago the one who 
had not gone to try the mysteries of an- 
other life had grown into a serious, hard- 
working bread-winner, who seemed much 
further away from the dreamer witha 
few leagues of murky atmosphere between 
them than the others whocame and went 
through the clear spaces of eternity ; yet 
to-night the old days came back and 
brought them all. 

The picture over the mantel was more 
than the photograph of a plain, care- 
worn woman. From lips and eyes and 
furrowed brow and empty hands stole a 
sweet presence made up, not of hard- 
limned lines, but of gracious deeds and 
tender thoughts, the very embodiment of 
the mother of blessed memory. The easy. 
chair in which Esther sat was hallowed 
by years of service for a patient invalid, 
and it was like laying her head upon her 
father’s breast to rest in its arms. Her 
dead were not annihilated or lost, They 
lived, and .did not disdain to visit her, 
since the doors of her life were always 
opento them. The street-lamps just be- 
low made a softlightin herroom. It was 
easy to fancy that it was moonlight. 
Froth the white rose in the window, care- 
fully cherished for the sake of the folded 
hands from which the precious slip was 
taken, came a faint little waft of odor, as 
if some one were shaking out the perfume, 
Was it not much more than fancy that 
she felt she had but to turn her head and 
see her mother standing there, not a 
chilly ghost, but in homely household 
garb. 

A rattle from the enfeebled bell-wire 
suggested rather than announced a visit- 
or. It was no part of Miss Jarvis’s privi- 
leges that her calls should be attended to, 
so she responded in person, a little startled 
at coming so suddenly out of her love- 
lighted world into one so dim and dingy. 
The feeble glimmer of her hastily lighted 
candle showed her neighbor from the 
Balister mansion, her smooth gray hair, 
kindly eyes, and handsome face with its 
touch of fresh coloring high up on the 
cheeks, framed in that most absurd of 
head-coverings, called, I believe, a melon 
hood, and no doubt as comfortable as it 
was ugly. 

‘* My dear,” said Miss Margaret, hold- 
ing out a plate covered with a white 
fringed napkin, ‘“‘I am your neighbor 
from over the way, and I have brought 
you a mince pie for Christmas. I took 
great pleasure in making it, and I hope 
you will enjoy it,” and before Esther 
Jarvis could do anything but blush and 
tremble and stumble in her speech, the 
good woman had walked away in her 
stately fashion, and the ugly gate clashed 
its teeth spitefully behind her. 

But there was the pie. Esther set it on 
the round table, in the very middle of the 
curly-headed ghosts, and gazed at it with 
delight. Let it taste as it might, it wasa 
poem to look at. 

‘* Do you see that?” she said in her heart 
to all her beloveds. 

The world was a good world; it had not 
forgotten her. Some one had thought 
to give her a pleasure. It was not the 
only time either, for had not the examin- 
er of patents next door cleared her steps 
of every trace of snow more than once or 
twice, moved to compassion no doubt by 
the feeble trail of her broom through the 
obstinate drifts, that settled before her 
door, and refused to move on at the flour- 
ish of her womanly weapon, The exam- 
iner of patents was an elderly gentleman 
and Miss Jarvis was very sure he “‘ boarded 
himself,” having seen unmistakable 
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loaves of bread among the knobby parcels 





which he brought home under his arm. 
The shaving mug, set out every morning 
for a haif-pint of milk, confirmed the im- 
pression, and the little dressmaker often 
shuddered as she wondered what his 
breakfasts must be like. The most she 
had ever been able to do was to give him 
a smile in return for his hearty nod toward 
the window where she sat at her sewing; 
but here was an opportunity. Vhy 
should such a pieas this be wasted upon 
one lone woman? She had seen it, she 
had owned it. She should always own 
the warmth and kindliness of the Christ- 
mas remembrance, and wasn’t that much 
the best part of the gift—the very soul of 
it? Undoubtedly it was to a woman; she 
was not so sure about a man; she had an 
idea that, tothe masculine appreciation, 
pie was more than love or liberty, and 
she was quite decided to offer this pre- 
cious sacrifice upon the altar of her grati- 
tude. Lest her heart might fail herin the 
morning. she peeped out to make sure her 
neighbor’s light was burning and stole 
down the steps to leave the pie for the 
examiner of patents with a modest little 
Christmas greeting on pink pasteboard, 
cut from the top of a card of buttons. No 
sooner had she delivered it at the door, 
than the fear that the examiner might 
come out to thank her, caused her to flee 
to her room, put out the light, and sit pal- 
pitating in the dark. Well, it was done, 
but what an ungrateful thing it seemed to 
have denied Miss Margaret the accom- 
plishment of her generous purpose. 
Worse than that, horrible to think of, had 
she not attempted to pass off her neigh- 
Must not 
the examiner necessarily suppose that 
she had made him the pie? Why had she 
not waited and simply sent hém a piece ? 
What should she say to Miss Balister 
when she returned the plate and napkin ? 


bor’s good deed as her own! 


In the mean time Miss Margaret was 
saying anxiously to herself: 

**T do hope she'll think to warm it; but 
l ought to have told her. It’s next to a 
crime to eat mince pie cold.” 

LIL. 

To say that the examiner of patents 
was astonished would be a very mild 
statement of the facts. He set the pie on 
acorner of the coal-box, the table being 
“lready occupied by a coffee-pot, blacking- 
brush, poker, two hats, and sundry papers, 
which might or might not have been 
patents. He brought the lamp nearer, he 
settled his spectacles, he rubbed his bald 
head slowly as if tosee that the top were 
stillon, he said three times in an awe- 
stricken voice, ‘*Bless—my—soul !” and sat 
down beforethe pie with the little pink 
ecard between histhumb and finger. The 
examiner of patents was but mortal, and 
his first impulse undoubtedly was to cut a 
wedge from that pie, and report upon it 
professionally. But the only knife at 
hand having been last used to spread wa- 
terproof paste upon his boot-soles, he 
hesitated an instant, and was lost. The 
supper he had already eaten of cheese, 
sardines and baker's bread tortured him 
with pangs of indigestion which even as- 
tonishment was powerless to quell for 
many minutes. Should he, whom a light 
supper so agonized, put himself into 
the clutches of this archenemy of man- 
kind, innocent and enticing as it looked? 
He was no such slave to appetite; he would 
save it intact for Christmas: it was in- 
tended for Christmas ; and after searching 
jn vain for a safe place, where no prying 
mouse could venture, he put it on the 
floor, and covered it with his wash-bowl. 
He was 1n quite a glow as he went back 
to his patents. Why, he had been feeling 
lately as if all the world had forgotten 
him, and here was this gocd little thing 
sending him a mince pie. Probably she 
had a box sent from the country; she looked 
likea little girl that wonld havean old-fash- 
oned home somewhere, where they made 
doughnuts, and pumpkin pies, and ‘lec- 
tion cake. Mow sweet it was of her to 
share ber goodies with a lonesome old 
fellow like him. He’d go over and thank 
her in the morning—come to think of it 
though, he shouldn't have time, for there 
was another piece of good-luck. Tom 
Canby had invited him out to eat Christ- 
mas dinner. They had to take the early 





train, the only one that stopped at Bright- 
wood. What a thing it would be to spend 
a whole day in a family, to sit down to 
dinner with five boys and girls and the 
bright young fellow from college, of 
whom Tom was so proud. An invitation 
and a mince pie! His stock in the world 
was certainly rising—one never ought to 
be discouraged, but keep up good heart 
and trust to providence. There was poor 
old Norris—he could hear him coughing 
in his room overhead—such a forlorn, 
frosty life as he led. No doubt he would 
go on poring over muddled accounts 
all day, and never remember it was 
Christmas. He knew just how his room 
looked, clean, and bare, and orderly: a 
man must be a crank about order to make 
a good expert accountant, and enjoy un- 
raveling the tangles of other people, but 
Norris always looked starved; not exactly 
for food, though he doubted if he had 
too much, but as if he wanted something 
without in the least expecting to get it. 

At this point the examiner of patents 
dropped his pen unwiped, and started up, 
saying: 

‘Vil do it: just the thing; [ll give him 
my pie; there’s a whole Christmas in 
that.” 

He had one glimpse into the chilly 
room, as he stood at the door in his 
smirched dressing-gown, and _heelless 
slippers, bilancing the pie on his broad 
hand, but that made him hasten to say, 
in a hearty fashion: 

‘* Here, Norris, I've had a windfall; a 
good little soul has sent me a mince pr, 
and I'm invited out to dinner. It goes to 
my heart to leave it for the rats or the 
landlady, and I want you to do me the 
honor to eat it for me.” 

He had thought of going in to sit a while, 
but something made him hesitate, and 
afterward when he remembered Norris's 
eyes, so humbiy grateful, yet so incredu- 
lous of happiness, the examiner was com- 
pelled to wipe his own. 

IV. 

Early on Christmas morning little Betty 
McCarty knocked at Mr. Norris’s door 
with the very small bundle of clothes 
which it was the weekly duty of Mrs. 
McCarty to put into spotless condition for 
the expert accountant. Betty was al- 
ways radiant; to her life was a holiday 
not to be marred by small mishaps, but 
to-day she beamed with good will, in- 
spired by the spirit of Christmas, and the 
knowledge of a plump goose in the pantry 
for whose benefit the sweet odor of onions 
already filled the house. 

‘* Mother's wishin’ ye a merry Christ- 
mas, Mr. Norris,” she said, showing the 
dimples in her hard red cheeks, *‘ an’ took 
the liberty to send ye overa loaf of home- 
made bread, an’ atasthe of apple sauce. 
Sure an’ faither do be sayin’ what wid 
ollum an’ plasther-paris the baker’s bread 
is enough to burrn the inside of ye in- 
tirely.” 

If the kindness of the examiner of 
patents had touched poor Norris, his 
washerwoman’s spontaneous benevolence 
quite overcame him. It came through a 
child, too, and Betty’s smiles were like 
incense poured over the gift. His whole 
face warmed and brightened as he took 
the homely brown loaf, and poured out 
his thanks. 

**It was so good of your mother, Betty, 
and of you too. Vdsooner have a loaf of 
home-made bread thana roast turkey any 
day. And now it just happens, in the 
oddest way, that ve got something for 
you, Betty. See here! @ mince pie! a 
regular tip-topper, you can see by the 
looks of it, and I'm going to send it to 
your mother. It was given to me, but I 
never eat pie—haven’t touched it for 
years.” 

The statement was literally true, but 
Betty, carrying home the pie in triumph, 
never guessed at the cause of such unnat- 
ural abstinence,except that the ‘‘ollum” in 
the baker’s bread had probably *‘* burrn’d 
the inside of him intirely.” 

‘*Bless the kind heart of him,” said 
Mrs. McCarty, ‘‘it’s an illegant pie jist; 
but I misdoubt it'll go round, wid Patsy 
Conners an’ the Widdy Lanyhan comin’ 
the day. How many would there be, 
Jinny, lavin’ me out, an’ the baby, bless 
him!” 





Jinny, having learned her mathemat- 
ics, presently announced that nine sec- 
tions of pie would be called for, counting 
out those two important members of the 
family, and asit was clearly impossible 
to divide a pie into nine pieces,the best way 
would be to cutit into twelve, and give 
two to the Widow Lanahan in delicate 
recognition of her recent bereavement, 
and her rightful honor as a Christmas 
guest. The struggle of life in the Mc- 
Carty family was to make things ‘ go 
around,” a feat never quite accomplished 
either with food or raiment ; but the good 
woman herself could have told where the 
gap usually fell. To-day, however, there 
really was plenty, and with generous im- 
providence she called in her poorer neigh- 
bors, and took no thought for the mor- 
row. She basted her goose, peeped cau- 
tiously at her suet-pudding, and replied 
with acheerful philosophy to the doleful 
piping of her friend, who always liked 
her sweets made piquant by a heaithful 
dash of wormwood. She looked at the 
wholesome children, and the comfortuble 
home, smoothed her black cap ribbons, 
shook her head at the thought of what 
might be lurking just around the corner, 
and sighed : 

***Deed thin, Ellin McCarty, it’s yersilf 
doesn’t be takin’ tho’t shufficient fer yer 
blissins. You wid two foine garls as’ll 
soon be bringin’ ye in wages, and a mon 
that goes to bis day’s works reg’lar. 
Wanst they’re ahl under the sod ye’ll be 
thinkin’ av it.” 

**Shure,” said Ellen, flourishing her 
iron spoon, ‘‘an’ don’t I be thinkin’ av it 
now, Biddy Lanyhan, an’ isn’t it me that’s 
givin’ thanks fer that same this blissid 
rmurnin’, whin I was sthuffin me goose as 
will as on me knees inchoorch. But I 
misdoubt if mercies was intinded to make 
ye solemn. Fa’th, thin, whin McCarty 
an’ me pinched a bit wid the baccy to pit 
sweeties in the childer’s stockins the 
morn didn’t it be the laughin’ an’ the 
scramin’ that paid us jist fer the thrubble 
an’ warrumed the virry hearts of us? 
An’ so, plaze St. Peter forgive the imper- 
ence of me preshumin’ to dthraw a ¢om- 


parison wid mesilf, ’'m thinkin’ the Fai-. 


ther in Heaven wud be best plazed wid 
seein’ us take the good av what he do be 
sendin’ widout watchin’ fer thrubble 
whilst, as if fer abl the wurruld the good 
Lord war no better nor Misthress Rafferty 
coaxin’ her little bye wid a cake in the 
windy, an’ she wid a sthick watchin’ to 
catch him unbeknounst, the ould hay- 
then.” 

Ellen's motherly feelings here com- 
pelled ker to catch up the baby, who was 
contentedly sucking a bacon rind, and 
half smother him with vehement kisses, 
while the Widow Lanahan looked out at 
the window, and made a judicious remark 
about the genteel neighborhood. 

‘*Indade ye may call it so,” assented 
Ellen, ‘‘ an’ the leddy over the way is the 
very crame av it, good loock till her. 
Sure it’s as good as a shillin’ in yer pocket 
to mate her av a marnin’, and hear her 
say: *Good-day to ye, Mrs, McCarthy, as 
shmilin’ an’ frindly as if it was a blissin. 
She’s as poor as the howly St. Patrick 
himsilf, and ahl along of her brother, the 
ould Commydoor lavin’ his money away 
from her to some vagybone in Afriky.” 

‘*There’s worse things than poverty,” 
said the Widow Lanahan. ‘He may 
come back an’ disgrashe her, fer ahl her 
pride.” 

**Mrs. Lanahan,” said Jinny, with a 
saucy giggle, ‘‘faither do be ahlways til- 
lin, us,‘ Niver say good-marnin’ to the 
divil til he sphakes to yez.’”’ 

¥ 

It wasalmost noon,and MissMargaret,sit- 
ting solitary by her fire, was trying with 
very little success to extract a sense of 
companionship from the cat. The morning 
had been terribly long.for she made a con- 
science of rising early, against all economy 
of fire and light, having a conviction that 
by so doing she was in some way minis- 
tering to the good of the universe, and 
standing by the faith once delivered to 
the saints. Morning dreams were not 
quite heresy, but they belonged to the race 
of little foxes, so difficult to trap, but so 
damaging to the uprightness of the vines. 





She had a commendatory thought for 
the McCartys, trooping away, big and lit- 
tle, to morning mass, and she thought of 
them now, cheerfully preparing the din- 


ner with which they never failed to honor ~ 


a festal day. 

Into the middle of her musing broke 
a long roll of taps from the knocker, that 
brought her to her feet, panting with sud- 
den excitement. Notaliving hand except 
Richard’s could sound that steady alarm 
on the griffin’s scaly breast. Richard 
had come at last! her brave, bonny, rol- 
licking Richard. With her eyes kindling 
tu a flame of welcome, and the color deep- 
ening on her cheeks, she managed to turn 
the clumsy key, push back the unused 
bolts, and, flinging open the door that 
dropped an avalanche of snow at her feet, 
stand erect in the winter sunshine, as 
handsome, if not as fair a womanas when 
she bade the wanderer good speed, twen- 
ty years before. 

But Richard! yes, it was Richard who 
said: 

‘* How dye do, Mag,” and leaped over 
the drifted snow in his old careless fash- 
ion; Richard with weather-beaten face, 
thin, straggling hair, grizzly beard and 
bent figure. There wasn’t a trace of her 
bonny lad, not even when she got him into 
the easy-chairby the fire, and heard in 
fragments the story of his twenty years 
in South America and strange East Indian 
islands. She brought him, as in a dream, 
the slippers and dressing-gown, left re- 
luctantly by the old Commodore, and 
could not help noticing that there was no 
very deep regret in the voice that said: 

** So, Roger’s gone, after all, and here T 
am alive in spite of everything. Perhaps 
it’s about as well we didn’t meet; we never 
did hit it off very well; he had no pa- 
tience with my scatter-brained ways; but 
I tell you, Mag, it’s the rolling stone that’s 
gathered the moss this time, in spite of 
the proverband Roger.” 

Miss Margaret may be excused if even 
in that moment the thought that her 
brother had not come home _ penniless 
was grateful to her; and when she remem- 
bered the great sole-leather valises depos- 
ited in the hall, she went out nervously 
and locked the door. 

* That’s right,” said Richard, with an 
approving nod, “ there’s what'll make us 
comfortable all our lives in those old 
hulks. T brought them up from Lennox 
myself for fear something wight happen. 
I said to myself it would be just like my 
luck tocarry them half over the world, 
and lose them here at home through some 
stupid fellow who would rather have an 
onion than a Cattleya.” 

Miss Margaret looked properly puz- 
zled, but she was at that minute absorbed 
in the difficult undertaking of trying 
to imagine a Christmas dinner for two 
people from the very scanty supplies 
in her pantry. Perhaps her brother sur- 
mised her perplexity, for he came to her 
relief with some travelers’ equipments of 
instantaneous chocolate, canned soup and 
lobster. He even turned back his sleeves 
to assist her, thus for the first time trans- 
forming bimself into the Richard of mer- 
ry old times; and between them they 
managed to prepare a very satisfactory, 
if altogether unseasonable Christmas din- 
ner. It was but human that Miss Marga- 
ret should remember the pie, not for her 
ownsake, but for Richard’s—Richard was 
so fond of wince pie. 

A quick little rap at the side door, and 
Jinny McCarty, bare-headed and rosy, 
stood before her, bearing in her hands the 
pie, the very identical pie she had herself 
bestowed upon the little dressmaker. 

‘*Tf you'll excuse the liberty, mum, 
mother was remarkin’ ye had comp’ny, 
unbeknownst like, an’ here’s a mince pie, 
mum, was sint us unexpicted, a1’ we not 
knowin’ whativer to do with it, ‘count of 
the suet puddin’ me mother made for a 
surprise to me faither, an’ if ye'll kindly 
accept it, mum, an’ me mother’s wishin’ 
you good luck.” 

‘** Thank you, Jinny, ” faltered Miss Mar- 
garet, feeling the worid spin around, and 
wondering ‘if I be 1”—*‘ did Miss Jarvis 
send it to you ?” 

‘* Miss Jarvis, deed n’ we’re not know- 
in’ Miss Jarvis, mum; it was the gentle- 
man as mother washes for; Mr, Norris his 
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name is; an’ if you plaze, mum, I'll be 
runnin’ back to help mother dish up.” 

** Richard, ” said Miss Margaret, drag- 
ging her brother to the window, “do 
you see that little girl sewing over there 
I want you to go straight over and bring 
her here to dinner. Tell her she must 
come, and don’t you come back without 
her.” 

Richard obeyed, and the bewildered lit- 
tle dressmaker found herself presently 
escorted to the Balister mansion, whose 
mistress she trembled guiltily to think of. 
She had only taken time to gather a rose 
from her precious bush, and she held it 
out mutely as a peace-offering, but Miss 
Margaret took it and pinned it upon 
Esther’s own breast. 

‘¢ Don’t try throwing a sop to Cerberus; 
there’s my very own mince‘pie just come 
back to me, and I never can eat until I 
know how it happened. Did you give it to 
Mrs. McCarty ?” 

‘‘Mrs. McCarty! Inever did. I gave it 
to Mr. Fielding, the examiner of patents, 
and I’ve been in an agony of shame ever 
since. You see, Miss Balister, he’s been 
very good to me, and I never expected to 
have any way to return it, and this came 
so unexpectedly, and just at Christ- 
mas”—— 

‘* But Mr. Norris gave it to Mrs. Mc- 
Carty; she’s his washerwoman.” 

‘*Mr. Norris! oh yes; he’s the paie gen- 
tleman up-stairs. Well, then, Mr. Field- 
ing must have given it to Mr. Norris, and 
so ”--- 

Miss Jarvis could not say any more for 
laughing, neither could Miss Margaret; 
but by and by they wiped their eyes, and 
between them told Richard the story of 
the pie so far as they knew it. What 
they could not know was how much cheer 
and comfort it had carried with it, and 
left behind it. 

‘*What I'm thankful for,” said Rich- 
ard, ‘‘ is that it brought up here at last. It 
is a blessed thing to own apie, and to give 
it away, but a better thing is to eat it.” 

There never was a merrier dinver eaten 
in the Ballister mansion in its palmiest 
days. Richard rehearsed to his wonder- 
ing auditors marvelous tales of wandering 
in Bornean forests and South American 
jungles, until neither of them wondered 
that his hair was bleached and his skin 
like yellow parchment. He told them of 
long, famishing canoe voyages, through 
the labyrinths of nameless rivers, of de- 
spairing leagues over cruel deserts, and 
desolate days, upon stony-hearted moun- 
tains, of fierce, relentless foes, and crafty, 
treacherous friends, until Margaret ex- 
claimed, vehemently: 

‘ Oh, Richard,is anything worth so niuch 
toil and travail *” 

‘Worth it! Ten times over, for 
only the delight of search, and 
pursuit, and discovery. Worth it even 
for solid returns of fortune. Why, men 
were made to live abroad in God's world; 
uot in the pens of business. [d rather 
fight with savages all my life than drudge 
and palter, and wither away as Roger did. 
Worthit! Ill show you.” 

He brought inthe leather valises, threw 
out with nervous haste a few shabby arti- 
cles of clothing, and carefully, placed 
upon the table an array of tin boxes. 


_ Margaret glanced at the windows and 


came closer, Richard’s dim eyes glowed 
as he.opened the boxes, taking out with 
his long lean fingers packages wrapped 
in oiled paper, and unrolling two or three, 
with a triumphant smile. What he so 
proudly displayed was neither diamonds, 
nor any mannerof precious stones; not 
even nuggets of gold, but brown, shriv- 
eled, worthless-looking bulbs and tubers 
and leathery roots. Margaret looked at 
Esther Jarvis, but got no light from her 
puzzled face. She looked at her brother, 
was he insane, or was he. playing some 
trick upon her? The mischievous smile 
about his mouth brought back memories 
of the days when she was the patient vic- 
tim of Richard’s practical jokes. 

‘Are they”—she began falteringly, 
with vague recallings of whatshe had 
read about nutmegs or quinine in the 


, rough— 


“They are orchids,” said Richard, ex 
ultingly, ‘‘ every one of them rare species; 
some of them worth a king’s ransom, I’ve 


been sending them to New York for years, 
and when these are added there’ll be no 
such collection in the world. Ah, if I 
could only afford toset up an orchid house 
myself!” 

Margaret was speechless; but Esther 
wishing only to be amiable asked inno- 
cently: 

‘* What are they good for?” 

Richard glared at her, but managed to 
reply: 

‘*Good for, child? Why, they are or- 
chids. You don’t tell me you never heard 
of orchids ! the most wonderful, most val- 
uable plants in the world. Why, people 
spend fortunes on them. I can show you 
one here that will bring a thousand dol- 
lars, and my whole collection is worth 
nobody knows how much. If it wasn’t 
for Margaret, though, [’d sooner have 
that plant than a thousand dollars; there 
are people in good society who would kill 
me without hesitation to get it.” 

‘Then do put it away,” said Miss Mar- 
garet. ‘‘How do you know but Miss Jar- 
vis is a collector?” 

Richard silently obeyed, but it was not 
easy to turn him from his favorite theme. 

‘* We could have a smail orchid house 
on thisside, Mag; it’s just the right expo- 
sure, and I might raise a few.” 

** Very well,” said his sister, ‘* you shall 
do what you please, if you will only stay 
at home. The Lord didn’t make me a 


Savage, and I prefer human beings to air- 


plants.” 

Still dilating upon his precious darlings, 
Richard submitted to be draped in a 
kitchen apron that he might crack a dish 
of butternuts to send to the McCarty chil- 
dren. Esther Jarvis took them over, and 
returned to report that the nuts were all 
that was lacking to complete the happi- 
ness of the crowd over a treat of molasses 
candy from Patsy Conners. 

‘*Mr. Norris is there too, and only 
think, Miss Balister, Mrs. McCarty sent 
you the pie because you'd been so good to 
her; not as she could say you'd ever 
really given her anything as a body could 
put a name to, but you always looked so 
willin’ when you met her of a marnin’, as 
if ye’d give her the world if ve had it wid 
ye.” 

Miss Margaret laughed, but she said: 

‘* Weil, I never knew anything so funny 
in my life; but it was a real providence 
that the pie came back, after all.” 

‘*Seems to me,” said Esther, ‘* there was 
a whole chain of providences, all linked 
together.” 

*Or a_ cycle,” said Miss Margaret; 
‘that is exactly what it was: a cycle of 
providences,” 
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THE COLONEL’S CHRISTMAS 
STORY. 


BY NORA PERRY. 





‘*CoME tell us a story, a long ago story 
Of some wonderful Christmas before we 
were born; 
Some story that brings in the war and its 
glory 
And that soldier coat hanging there dusty 
and worn.” 


The gallant old Colonel laughed as he lis- 
tened 
To this eager demand, from this eager 
young crew; 
But laugh as he might, his kindly eyes glis- 
tened, 
And his pulses leaped up, at the picture 
they drew. 


‘Come tell you a story of war and of glory,” 
He lightly repeated; ‘‘ah, what shall I 
tell 
You boys of to-day of that long ago story, 
When we rode to the tune of the shot and 
the shell? 


“ You’ve thought when you’ve read of the 
, start and the sally, 
The bugle’s gay call, the drum and the 
fife, 
‘That whether we rode to a rout or a rally, 
*T was all one to us—a gay soldier’s life. 


“Ah, boys, you forget when the bugle is 
calling 
And the drum and the fife set the gay 
flags a-flying, 
That along either side brave fellows are 
falling, 
And the shouts of the living are mixed 





with the dying. 





* You forget what we lose even when we are 
winning— 
No victory yet was won without cost; 
We silently fill up the ranks that are thin- 
ning, 
We cover with glory the list of the lost. 


‘* Brave fellows on either side fighting and 
falling,— 
Ah, well [ remember that terrible day, 
When wounded and faint on the field I lay 
crying 
For a cup of cold water, a trooper in gray 


‘“ Wheeled, stooped from his saddle, and 
poured down my throat 
A draught from his canteen, then gal- 
loped away; 
But fast as he galloped, I saw his grav coat 
Andthe cavalier hat in the light of the 
day. 


“And the day—it was Christmas, the day 
that we lost 
On the hights by the fort,and this trooper, 
you know, 
Who had stopped as he rode, without count- 
ing the cost 
In the rain of the shot and the shell, was 
—our foe! 


‘* When you read now of deeds that lead up 
to glory 
Through the gallant bold charges of arm- 
ies at bay, 
Just pause for a moment, and think of my 
story, 
And the deéd of my silent brave trooper in 
gray.” 
BosTON , MASS. 
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MAMMA’S HORRID REQUEST. 


(A CHRISTMAS STORY.) 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 

GRACE was happy that bright Christmas 
morning. Though her little sister was 
very ill, and they had no tree as_ usual, 
yet Santa Claus had slipped in quietly, 
and brought her what she liked best of 
everything, three or four new books. 

Along, delightful day she meant to 
have, curled up ina big blue chair in the 
library, reading. This pleasant picture 
Mamma spoiled, as Grace started off with 
her books after breakfast. 

‘* My dear,” she said, ‘‘I shall have to 
depend on you to keep the twins quiet to- 
day.” 

‘* Where’s Mary?” said Grace, pausing 
with her hand on the door-knob, all the 
sunshine going outof her face. 

“Mary had to go home to-day,” said 





Mamma, ‘‘and you know,dear,it is the crit- 


ical day with Bessie. I shall not leave 
her, and the bouse must be kept very 
still.” 

‘* Well; Lsuppose they can stay with 
me,” said Grace rather ungraciousiy, ad- 
ding: ‘*Boys, bring your playthings into 
the library.” 

‘*But, my dear, ‘said Mamma, hesitating, 
‘“*T hate to spoil your pleasure to-day; but 
you know if you open a book, you will for- 
get your charge.” 

‘*Not look at my new books!” exclaimed 
Grace. ‘‘Oh, I couldn't possibly help it! I 
won't forget.” 

‘*Grace,” said her mother, gravely, ‘I 
know you too well, and it is my particular 
request that youdo not even open one of 
yout books to-day. I know it’s hard,” 
she went on, seeing the look in Grace’s 
face; ** but the life of your sister may be 
the forfeit.” 

‘** Hard!” cried Grace, hotly; ‘I think 
it’s horrid?” and she rushed out of the 
room before her mother could say another 
word. She hurried into the library, flung 
herself into the blue chair, and burst into 
angry tears. 

‘*T think it’s just horrid!” she sobbed, 
violently. ‘‘It’s bad enough to take care 
of those two young-ones without giving 
up my books!” 

** But you know, Grace Houghton,” said 
something within—*‘* you know you'd for- 
get them.” 

‘* What if I did for a tiny minute,” she 
burst out in reply to her own thoughts; 
“they couldn’t turn the house over ina 
minute.” 

““No; but they could throw down a 
table, as they did yesterday, suggested the 
monitor within; and a sudden shock, 
the doctor says, might kill Bessie. 

‘*There’s one good thing,” said Grace 


_ requested’ me not to.” 





suddenly, sitting up and looking fondly 
at the books she still held in her arms, 
‘she didn’t say I should not; she only 


‘* But you wouldn’t disobey a request 
of Mamma’s,” was the next thought, on 
which Grace turned red and looked very 
sulky indeed. 

Just then the door opened, and the two 
boys and a load of playthings were 
brought in and deposited, with the mes- 
sage: 

“Your mother said I was to bring 
these to you, Miss Grace.” 

Well; that was not a very promising 
opening for Christmas morning, to be 
sure, and it stayed dismal for some time. 
Grace sat inthe blue chair, very cross 
and sulky, and the twins, five years old 
and very lively, played with their toys on 
the floor. Every few minutes Grace had 
to interfere with a sharp “Boys, do be 
still!” ‘Harry, stop dragging that train 
across the floor!” “Willie, don’t climb 
on that table!” and so on; but in spite of 
these efforts, a good deal of noise was 
made in the room. 

The fall of a chair at last fully aroused 
her; she sprang up— 

‘‘Grace Houghton,” she said warmly, 
“I’m ashamed of you! do you want to 
never see your sister again? Do you care 
more for a story-book than you do for 
Bessie?” Resolutely she crossed the 
room, opened a drawer in a_ book-case, 
laid her precious books in, shut it and 

locked it, put the key in her pocket, and 
turned to the twins who had just arranged 
astreet car with chairs,and were ready 
for a lively time. 

‘Dear! dear! what shall I do with 
them?” she thought, glancing out of the 
window as she yassed it. “I must get up 
something quiet to amuse them, and va- 
cantly her eyes wandered over the scene 
outside, the whole world covered with 
snow, and glittering in the warm sun- 
shine. Something she saw gave her the 
idea. 

































“I know!” she suddenly exclaimed ; 
“that'll do, I'm sure! Boys, let’s have a 
Christmas party.” 

‘*When? where? Who'll we invite?” 
came quickly from the pair, who left their 
own play at once. 

‘* We'll have it as soon as we can get 
ready,” said Grace, lively enough now, 
‘**and we'll invite---let me see ”— she hes- 
itated, ‘‘all the Grays, and the Browns, 
the Big Blue, and the two Topknots, 
and ”-- 

**Oh, I know!” shouted Harry, “ the 
birds!” 

‘* Yes, the birds!” said Grace. “You 
see the snow has covered up everything 
they have to eat, and I’m sure they’ll come 
here on the lawn where we always find 
them. There’s one now---see him ?”’ 

‘I do!” cried Willie, ‘‘a robin ! he’s 

vaiting for crumbs.” 

‘** Well, now, Bobby,” speaking to the 
bird perched on a low tree, and evidently 
looking at them in the window, “we'll 
invite you to dinner; and all the rest 
of the birds out there”—waving her hand 
toward the woods, which came quite 
near the house—‘‘ in aboutan hour. Please 
tell everybody to come.” 

**Tut! tut!” said the robin, with a flirt 
of his tail. 

‘* Hear him answer you!” cried Harry, 
laughing. 

‘**Peep! tut! tut! tut!’ went on the robin, 

** Yes; you'll have to wait till the table’s 
set,” said Grace in reply. ‘‘ We’ll—boys !” 
with a sudden thought, ‘“ we'll make 
them a Christmas-tree ! you know John 
got one for us, that we couldn’t use be- 
cause of Bessie. I')l get him to cut it off, 
and we'll fix it up for the birds.” 

“‘Oh,what afunny tree !” cried the boys; 
‘* what'll we put on?” 

‘* You’llsee” said Grace. ‘‘I don’t know 
myself yet, but something they'll like ! 
Now will you sit stillas two mice while 
I go and see if we can have the tree ?” 

They both promised, but she took care 
to give them a new picture-book to look 
at while she was gone. Before they had 
exhausted their book she came back, and 
John behind her with the tree, or rather 
the top of ii. He had sawed it off about 
four feet high, and fitted it into the stand- 
ard made for it, so that it stood up nicely, 
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** Now, what shall we put on?” began 
Willie, tossing the book aside. 

** Well, what do we give the birds?” 
asked Grace. 

** Seeds ” said Willie, ‘‘ and crumbs—and 
—and ”— 

** And bones,” burst in Harry. 

** Yes; and meat,” said Grace. 

‘* Meat?” cried Harry. 

**Why, yes! doesn’t Bobby there eat 
worms all summer on the lawn,and ar’n’t 
worms meat,I’d like to know?” said Grace; 
‘‘and you know there’s lots of little fellows 
eat meat. You remember little Quan- 
ky who's always going roundand round, 
knocking at the doors and jerking out the 
little grubs in the trees ?” 

‘*Yes,” said Harry, with wide-open 
eyes, ‘‘ and ‘ Boy Blue’! Don’t you ’mem- 
ber what along worm he had one day? 
longer’n he was.” 

** An’ ‘ Foxie,’ ’t used to jump so after 
grasshoppers,” chimed in Willie. 

These children knew so much about 
birds, you must know, because their 
mother was very fond of them, and told 
the boys their names, what they ate, and 
many things about them. 

For half an hour there were three very 
busy pairs of feet in that house, as Grace 
and the boys collected their Christmas 
gifts; but at the end of that time every- 
thing was piled on the library table, and 
the work of decoration began. Little 
boxes made of paper were tightly tied on 
the branches in many places, to hold the 
seeds; stems of wheat and oats dried for 
winter bouquets were bound with thread 
on the ends of the twigs. Grace even 
added some heavy, drooping stems of rice 
in the shell, which Uncle Ben had brought 
her as a curiosity from Georgia, because 
she knew a certain fellow im a gray coat 
who especially delighted in that. Fresh 
raw beef that the cook good-naturedly 
cut from a steak was snipped with scis- 
sors into tiny strips a half-inch or more 
long, and not mueh bigger than a pin. 
Some of these 
wedged in among the leaves of the tree, 
and others tied loosely in a bundle and 
hung ona branch. Two bones out of the 
same steak were firmly fastened to the 
small trunk of the tree. Bunches of bit- 
ter-sweet with bright red berries were ar- 
ranged. among the branches. All this 
though done by eager fingers, took a long 
time, and then Grace brought out a cup- 
ful of dried currants that had been soak- 
ing in hot water all this time Now they 
were all plumped out and soft, and she 
set the happy and busy boys to sticking 
them on to the sharp, needle-like leaves 
of the tree. 

This was a slow operation, and very 
droll that tree looked, I can tell you, all 
blossomed out with dried currants. The 
last thing was to fill the little boxes with 
hemp seed, cracked wheat, coarse oat- 
meal, canary and millet seed, and then, 
to their great surprise, it was time for 
luncheon. 

When that was over John was called in, 
and the whole thing carefully carried out 
and placed on the lawn before the win- 
dow, just where the birds were used to 
being fed. Thenadishful of water was 
set under the tree. 

‘* Will they take a bath?’ asked eager 
Harry. 

‘*No; it’s too cold,” said Grace; “ but 
they'll want a drink, you know ; and now 
we'll sit in the window and see who 
comes to our party.” 

She placed a chair for each. 

Hardly were they seated before the fun 
began. 

‘*There conaes Bobby!” from Willie, 
announced the first arrival. Sure enough, 
a robin, perhaps the one who had been 
invited, alighted ona shrub beside this 
strange new Christmas-tree. He looked 
at it; he flirted his tail; he jerked his body 
and slapped his wings down on his side, 
and at last came down on the snow to see 
what he could make of it. He ran all 
around it, in little short runs, stopping 
and lifting his head every minute to see 
if anything had happened while he was 
not looking. He came closer, then some- 
thing caught his eye—a bone! yes; he 
knew a beefsteak bone; he’d seen them 
before; he boldly pounced on the lowest 
branch, and attacked that bone asif he 


imitation worms were 





had, not eaten meat in a month. He 
shook the tree so that some of the seeds 
were spilled, but that didn’t matter, the 
birds would like them just as well from 
the snow. 

The boys were sotaken up with Bobby’s 
performances that they had not noticed 
another arrival, till Grace called ‘‘ chick- 
a-dees!”and there they were, a little flock, 
all in black caps and white vests as trim 
as dandies. They flew back and forth 
two or three times, then alighted on the 
snow around the tree, and devoted them- 
selves to picking up what Master Bobby 
had scattered. Very busy and sociable 
they were too, chattering and eating as 
fast as they could and calling their thanks 
in lively ‘‘ chick-a-dee-dee’s,” when they 
were ready to go. 

‘Oh, who’s that?” cried the boys, as a 
stranger appeared on the lawn. He was 
dressed in a neat suit of bluish brown, 
and he gravely walked over the snow to 
see what the excitement was. He came 
on ina droll, little mincing way, bobbed 
his head at every step, and when he 
reached the tree he turned his funny lit- 
tle head up and looked at Bobby still 
working away at that bone, chuckling to 
himself as though this was the very 
oddest thing he had seen yet. 

‘*That’s a turtle-dove,” said Grace, 
when she got a good sight of him; ‘isn’t 
he pretty ?” 

** What’ll he eat?” asked Bobby. 

**T don’t know; we'll see,” said Grace. 
And they did ; for he began to pick up the 
seeds from the snow in a doubtful way, 
as though he suspected they might be 
poisoned. But he did not stay long, for 
now came a very noisy party in rusty- 
black, with faded red shoulder-straps. 
There were only three or four, but they 
made noise enough for a dozen. The dove 
walked off with great dignity, and Bobby 
took flight in a hurry. 

One of the new-comers said ‘‘ Chack! 
chack!” another uttered a loud scream, 
and a third said ‘*Whew!” and they all 
bustled around as if they hadn’t a minute 
to stay, and had a great deal to talk 
about. After some little study of the 
tree, they pounced on it ina body,and the 
way the eatables disappeared in those 
long, black bills was alarming. 

‘* They won’t leave a thing,” said Willie. 

‘*See how they shake the things out!” 
said Harry. 

‘*And look at them stuffing them- 
selves!” added Willie; ‘ let’s scare ’em 
away!” 

‘* Why, what for?” said Grace; ‘* didn’t 
we invite them all? These redwings 
don’t seem to have very fine table man- 
ners; but they’re having a good time any- 
way, and we can fill up the boxes again.” 

The redwings ate their fill, sung a song 
or two, dipped freely into the water, and 
then left. 

For a few minutes the tree was deserted, 
and then came a lisping group. They 
alighted on the Christmas-tree without 
fear, they fell at once to eating of the 
feast they found there, and had a good 
deal to say about it, but never a word 
above a soft, hissing whisper—it was droll 
enough. They were very handsome in 
olive-colored dress with black spectacles, 
tall pointed caps and brilliant red tagé on 
their wing feathers. 

‘* Cherry birds!” the boys cried. 

‘** Cedar birds,” said Grace, 

While they were enjoying their silent 
luncheon, another guest came in, even 
more silent, for the three hosts in the 
window did not see him till he flashed 
around the trunk of the little tree, and 
gave a long, rattling knock as though he 
expected a door to open and a grub to 
walk out. 

**Oh, there’s Downy!” was announced, 
and just that minute he caught sight of 
one of the bits of meat cut to look like 
tiny worms. He helped himself, and 
liked it so well that he took another, and 
another, and then rapped his thanks and 
disappeared the way he had come, 

Next came down a flock of sparrows, 
chirping and chattering like a party of 
school children off on‘a frolic, tree spar- 
rows with reddish caps, song sparrows 
with big, black neckties, fox sparrows 
that the boys called Foxie, white-throats 
with black half-mask and white bow at 





the throat, and 4ll dressed in brown with 
streakseverywhere. They whirled around 
the tree as if to see it on all sides, and 
then settled on the ground and picked up 
the seeds. Then one spied the meat, and 
hopped up on the lowest branch, and 
another one did so because he did, and in 
about a minute they could hardly see the 
tree for the sparrowsall over it. Oh! but 
they had a good time, and they said so 
too, in their way, chirping and talking 
and giving little snatches of song by way 
of thanks; and just as the boys began to 
think there wouldn’t be a thing left, they 
all suddenly rose in a crowd, whirled once 
more around the tree, and were off out of 
sight in a minute. 

The next guest alighted on the tree with 
a flutter, jerked his tail, which he held 
cocked up in the air, gave a loud call or 
two, then scolded all whom it might con- 
cern, and fell to eating. 

‘*T know that’s a wren; see his tail 
tipped up. “ Isn’t he funny?’ 

** Yes,” said Grace, ‘‘and there’s some 
one who doesn’t care for his scolding— 
see?” and she pointed to the lower part of 
the tree. 

‘*Quanky! Quanky!” called the boys, 
and ‘* Quank! quank!” said the little fel- 
low, as he circled around the tree trunk 
and branches, till he found that food grew 
on the outside of this bark instead of in- 
side where he was used to finding it. He 
was all in dull blue, and Grace called him 
a uuthatch. 

All the afternoon the party of three sat 
inside the library window and watched 
the visitors to the Christmas-tree. Once 
or twice the boxes were all replenished, 
and everybody that came seemed to get 
his fill. There were flocks of snow-birds 
in black and white, with tails opening 
and shutting like fans; brown creepers 
hung head down fromthe twigs; a blue- 
bird and his little mate picked away at 
the bones; purple finches all in red and 
brown, and summer yellow-birds in rus- 
set winter suits; a pair of cardinals, fash- 
ionably late, ate their fill of the rice, sit- 
ting in one place and dropping the shells 
all over the snow. Last of all, after every- 
body else had taken his Christmas present 
and gone, and the boys were beginning to 
be tired and wonder if supper wasn’t 
ready, there arrived the oddest of all 
their guests. He was a big fellow all in 
blue and white and black, and he came 
around in the most wary fashion. 

**See the blue jay!” said Grace, and 
the boys were at once interested. He 
was a long time making up his mind 
that the tree was not a new sort of trap. 
He went around it in long hops, turning 
his wise-looking head this way and that, 
and giving drolllittle hops up, if anything 
moved. But when he was satisfied it 
was all right he hopped to the lower 
branches and proceeded to have a good 
time in his own way. Some things he 
ate, but more he threw down; he seemed 
to regard it as his business to clear the 
table. Seed boxes were hammered off, 
currants—what few were left that he 
didn’t eat—he filled his mouth with, flew 
down and hid them under one corner of 
the standard; the empty wheat stalks he 
pulled off, likewise the bunches of bitter- 
sweet, from which the berries were eaten, 

‘*Oh, he'll pull everything off !” cried 
the boys. 

‘* Well, what if he does?” said Grace; 
‘‘the birds can eat from the snow, and 
he’s so busy and funny I like to see him.” 

So they watched him a long time, for 
he had a pretty big job. You see he not 
only wanted to clear the tree completely, 
but his ardent wish was to carry off and 
hide every oe of rice, and every loose 
seed. He had t) give it up though, for 
night came on quickly, as it does on 
Christmas Day, you know. While they 
watched him Mamma came in and told 
them that the crisis was over and Bessie 
would get well. 

** And what lovely boys you have been!” 
she added, as she took one in each arm 
and went out to supper. ‘‘And as for 

ou, Grace,” she said warmly, ‘it has 

en the most useful day of your life—if 
it was a hard one.” 

‘*It wasn’t hard,” said Grace, honestly, 
‘only at first. It’s been a lovely day, 
Mamma.” 

** An’ we’ve had a Christmas party, an’ 
lots of folks came to it,” broke in the 
boys together. 


** To-morrow you shall tell me all about 
it,” said Mamma. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 





THE DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
*00000% 
*00000% 
*00000* 
*00000* 
*00000%* 
1..To throw back. 
2. A place in the southern part of Russia. 
3. To take off restraint. 
4. A white metal. 
5. To want. 
The initials and finals a circular piece of 
furniture. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 15rn. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Too much of a good thing is good for 
nothing. 





THREE-LETTER CENTRAL. 
1. B—lad—e 
2. C—hid—e 
3. C—rat—e 
4. G—rat—e 
5. T—rib—e 
6. S—pit—e 
7. S—ton—e 
8. T—ram—p 
9. S—war—m 
10. C—row—n 
11. C—ape—r 
12. R—ace—r 
13. F—eve—r 
14. H—ear—t 
15. W—rot—h 


OMNIBUS WORD. 


Heart.—Rat, rate, eat, ear, hear, he, her, 
hat, hart, tea, are, hate, tear, hare, tare, ha, 
eh, ha, art, tar. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Plover, Glowing. 


DIAMOND, 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 
DaZes 











SOLID SILVER 


Exclusively. 









STER LING 


Whiting M’f’g Co., 


Silversmiths, 


UNION SQUARE AND 16TH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Holiday Gifts. 


Attention is called to our 
latest productions suitable for 
WEDDING PRESENTS and 
to our CHRISTMAS NOVEL. 
TIES, now on exhibition, which 
will commend themselves for 


beauty of design and finish. 





PAULINE ART POTTERY, 


LIMOGES AND FINE UNDER-GLAZE WARE. 


No. 157 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 
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Frederick Loeser & Co. 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 


Offices in all the principal cities and manu- 


facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced, 

Unlimited capital and an enormous outlet 
enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 

rofits, goods coming to our counters direct- 
y from the producers. Our system of sell- 
ing every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but a 
of astrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
Mailed free on application. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


x Benedict's Time. 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 
Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 
West-side Elevated Trains stop at Cortiandt Street 
near rearof Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street. 


Benedict Brothers, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Only Store, 
Benedict Building, 171 Breadway, 
cor. Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876. 
AKER’ 


Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
4 strengthening, easily digested, and 
(admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. * 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Chas. S. Crossman. 


WATCHES, 


Diamondsand Jewelry. 















Special Holiday Attractions. 


Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


61 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 


NEAR MAIDEN LANE, 







REATEST 


]NVENTION 


OF THE AGE 
EVERY FAMILY 





Le. 


f 


PoWoeReD ano puruP! 75 CTS.PER CAN 
STEPHEN F.WHITMAN & SON 


INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFR'S 
SW.COR.12T! &MARKET STS. # 3 
& % & & PHILADELPHIA BA, 


HOT WATER HEATING, 

A pertocs system of heating for Dwellings, Offices, 
Public Buildings and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the + oe ge no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of re ; can be 
managed by any member of the family; the heat dif- 
fused is permanent, even and healthy ‘n all parts of 
the house. Consumption of fuel 25 per cent. less than by 
any other method. Manufactured by theGURNEY HO 
WATER HEATER CO., 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
John A. Fish, Managing Director. M.H. Johnson, Gen- 
eral Gelling Agent, 40 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 
M’f’g.Co., 42 and 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Send for 
descriptive catalogue and price list. Men‘ion this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti. O. 
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Remington 
STANDARD 


Typewriter 





We guarantee the superiority of our machines, 
Buy them with the privilege of ret 
unbroken at any time within thirty days, C. O. 
D., for full price paid, if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every respect. Handsome il- 
lustrated pamphlet on application. Typewriter 
and Strenographers’ supplies of the finest qual- 
ity. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


House Furnishing 


FOREICN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRICERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, Wt. Y. 





SEND for the Catalogue ot Books ot 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
___530 Broadway. New York. _ 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 








“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


MACIC LANTERNS, 


AND THE LAMPS ARE UN 


RIVALLEDFOR 
POWERFUL WHITE LIGHT. 








RINGER! 


ma THE 


MOST LABOR, 








he Clothes 
WARRANTED. © a2” Wears Longest. 
Agents wanted everywhere, Empire W. Co., Auburn, 











. M XERCISER'? oF Brain Workers 
end Wt gs ; +4 Se Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gvmuasium, Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new <ien- 
tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send reular, 

* Schools for Physical and Vocal  ..cure,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City, 
Prof.D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“How to get eriey saysof it: * 3 neva 
sew any other that I liked halfas well.” 





OFFICE 


FURNITURE 


in great variety 
Manufactured by 

T. G. SELLEW, 

111 Fulton St, N. ¥. 


A fine assortment of 
House Desks, 








YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INE POWDERS 


‘ BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 
which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 


not corrode the pen. ame color. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


















I AM PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


1,000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents 20 to 50 per 
cent, less than first cost. 


HOW? Why I buy du- 


plicate Pres- 
ents from the latest weddings. Goods 
made by Tiffany, Gorham, Whiting, 
Kirk, and others, in their own elegant 
plush cases. I have Tiflany Tea 
Sets, Salad Sets, Pitchers, Fruit Stands, 
and 500 small cases, ranging from $5 
to $20, that cost double. Diamonds and 
Watches equally low. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
get out their old gold, old silver, old jewel- 
ry, and send it by mail or express to me, I will 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 
150 Bowery, N. Y. 


CIRCULAR FREE, 
If you want to 









Specimen 
ook of 
type, 
cuts, &e, 
lo cts. 









Address f 
308. WATSON, 


19 Murray St. 
NEW YORK, 











Publishers of The Photographic Times. 


Established in 1802, 





The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 
healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 


Our Bioycle Outtits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, aud Revolving-Back Cameras, Tripods 
and other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


l23° Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 


Weekly, 33 perannum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms : 423 BROOM 


STREET, New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


t= In writing, mention this paper. 
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KING TOILET PAPER 


THE MOST CONVENIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL 


Family Toilet Paper 


IN THE MARKET. 


No Waste. No Litter. 


By removing one sheet another 
falls into position, and so on till 


the entire package is used. 





Manu actured only by 


MORGAN ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND STATIONERS 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 


the coming year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Mrenry ©. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineron, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. HArris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. 8S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. Huntryaton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Ww. M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND CoxEk, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CuyLer, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J.N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana, 

CHARLES J. LitTLe, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

Howarp Crossy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. Rartnsrorp, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun H. Vrxcent, D.D., Plainfield, N 

HowArp OsGcoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EpWARD P. GoopwIn, D.D., of Chicago, 

?~HiLip ScHArF, D.D., of New York. 

I. M. Buck.ey, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, 
rent social topics. 

Pror. RICHARD T. ELY, of Johns Hopkins University, will furnish a series of articles 
entitled: ‘‘ Land, Labor and Taxation.”’ 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time.to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

rHEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 

As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


fa¥oMAS WENTWORTH HiGarnson, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowERr, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts.’ 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will cont inue to send his monthly budget of “* English Notes.” 

J&AN LINGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses. 

ANDREW LANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: “Letters on 
Literature,” and EpMuNp Gossk, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
ve ~y ity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘‘Gossip in a Library.” 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of *‘ Epic Songs of Rassia,” and the translator of Russian 
Non ls, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. StopparpD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL, H. 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 
Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


will write a monthly article on cur- 


H. BoYrseNn 


EDMUND GOSSE. 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name, 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 


It is our 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
. P. ROE, and others. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One month bdavvau keris on00sthewee De aioe tink 6:c0c0ek ns tneseesetinn wl $3 00 
i ic. ets he ebks deve aces oS adit cod kcacess cverdscesckbdagen 5 00 
Four months.............. esacéaeaans DIN v5.00 chdcrcecvsisandecentecs 7 00 
Chi cdiwel. svn Ox ea uk se padesdked Be 2 OO ee errr 8 50 
Nine months ast i fe o> err rrr ee 10 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subse riptions sane iki ad 50 eac h | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 each 
Three ibaa cake natn 298 ‘ eT a errr 200 ‘“ 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy newspaper or mag- 
azine, inconnection with THE [NDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our Clubbing List, 
sert on application, and ordering therefrom. 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for hes expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 





« farm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.j 


HOW N ATURALISTS CLASSIFY 
HONEY-BEES. 


BY PROF, GEO. G. GROFF, LL.D. 





THE number of distinct living animal 
forms is very great. Of fishes, reptiles, 
birds and mammals, there are supposed to 
be not less than 20,000 different species now 
living, and many thousands that once lived 
have long since became extinct. The ani- 
mals above named are all comparatively 
large and well known, but when we come to 
study the smaller and more obscure mem- 
bers of the great animal kingdom, we find 
that the numbers are prodigious and beyond 
computation. Ofone single order of insects, 
the Coleoptera, there are estimated to be in 
the museums of the world, not less than 
100,000 species, and the total number of 
different species of insects is thought to be 
not less than half a million. Hence, it will 
readily be perceived that no idea of the place 
of any animal in this vast collection, could 
be obtained, except through the use of some 
system of classification. Through some 
such system, let us examine the place of the 
honey-hee in the animated creation. 

The father of zoology, Aristotle, 300 years 
B.C., divided all animals into two great 
groups—the anima, or colorless blooded, and 
the enima, or red blooded. These groups 
correspond to our invertebrates and verte- 
brates. The former group includes all ani- 
mals which possess no backbone, as insects, 
worms, mollusks (shell-fish), and that vast 
array of minute and often nearly structure- 
less forms of life, popularly denominated 
“‘animalcules” but known to naturalists 
under the name of Protozoa in the first 
forms of life, the lowest members of the 
animal kingdom. The vertebrates possess 
a backbone, and include all fish, reptiles, 
birds and mammals. The invertebrates are 
far more numerous than the vertebrates. 
Bees are invertebrates. 

The French naturalist Cuvier, who lived 
in the time of the first Napoleon, divided 
the invertebrates into three great divisions 
or branches, called sub-kingdoms, viz., Mol- 
lusca, Articulata,and Radiata. To these later 
naturalists have added a fourth division,the 
Protozoa. The Mollusca include all forms 
of animals popularly called ‘“‘shell-fish,” as 
clams, oysters, mussels, conchs, snails, 
pectins, razor shells, and also the not appar- 
ently (to the untrained eye) related forms of 
cuttle-fish, squids, calamaries, ete. This 
group though now very large, was in former 
ages of the world, much greater than at 
present. The Radiata comprise a vast mul- 
titude of animals, mostly marine, whose 
bodies are more or Jess built on a radiate 
plan, as is well illustrated in the familiar 
star-fish. Here, also, belong the curious 
sea-urchins, or sea eggs, the crinoids, the 
stone lilies of ocean’s depths, the corals, the 
jelly-fish, and many other strange and in- 
teresting forms. The Protozoa, as above 
mentioned, include all the “ animalcules,”’ 
Many of these are so minute that they can 
only be seen through the aid of a powerful 
microscope. And itis wonderful. to relate 
that while some of these are quite highly 
organized, there are others which so much 
resemble plants that by certain scientists 
they are viewed asconnecting links between 
the plant and the animal kingdoms. Pro- 
fessor Orton tells us that some of these 
forms at one period of their lives we would 
affirm to be plants, but ata later period as 
certainly call animals. 

The Articulata include all animals whose 
bodies are made up of rings or segments 
jointed together in a linear series, and 
whose legs are jointed at the place of union 
with the body, as is seen in lobsters, crabs, 
spiders, and in all kinds of insects. Cuvier 
included here worms also, but these later 
naturalists have seen proper to place in a 
sub-kingdom by themselves. Beesare arti- 
culates. The Articulates are readily divided 
into two great sections, viz., the Crusta- 
ceans and the Insecteans. The former are 
those articulates which have a hard shell or 
crust on the outside of the body, seen well 
in the lobster, crab, cray-fish, shrimp, and 
in the wood-louse. The cray-fish is a small 
fresh-water lobster found in most of our 
streams and rivers, while the wood-louse is 
the familiar sow-bug found under rotting 
wood, old boards and similar places. The 
insecteans differ from the crustaceans in 
generally having but a slight external 
skeleton, as in the house-fly, spiders, moths, 
butterflies, etc. They also differ in other 
particulars. The honey-beeis an insectean. 
This group is again sub-divided into three 
sections—the myriapoda, the spiders, and the 





true insects. The myriapoda comprise all 
those insecteans, which have a great num- 
ber of legs, as centipedes, galley-worms and 
others. Spiders have a body constricted in 


the middle, they have four pairs of legs, ang © 


no wings, while the true insects have bodies 
consisting of three divisions, head, thorax 
and abdomen. They have three pairs of 
wings, all borne on the thorax. They 
breathe through the tubes or troche, which, 
opening externally under the wings, ramify 
to every portion of the body, Bees are true 
insects, ‘ 

The class of insects being v. “ 2 * git is 
conyenient, and indeed necessary, to subdi- 
vide them into a number of orders, or tribes, 
the principal of which are the Coleoptera,:, 

r ‘ beetles,”’ distinguished by the hard ex-, 
terior of the insect. This is the,,largest 
order. The Lepidoptera compris; , |) but- 
terflies and moths. The Diptera, insects 
having but one pair of wings, as the house- 
fly, horse-fly, gnats, ete. Newropterg., have 
wings delicately ‘“*nerved,” as is seen in the 
wings of the dragon-fiies, may-flies, ete. 
The Orthoptera are distinguished, by the 
possession of straight wings, when_,t rest, 
folded like a ladies’ fan. Grasshopwers and 
crickets belong here. The Hym: optera 
are the insects with delicate mern.branous 
wings. This is a very large order, and in- 
cludes the honey-bees, bumble-bees, carpen- 
ter bees, mason bees, wasps, ants, hornets, 
yellow-jackets, saw-flies, etc. The members 
of this order all exhibit a high degree of 
intelligence in the way in which they care 
for their young, and in storing up provi- 
sions for future use. They probg?ly stand 
atthe head of insects. Honey-hee wrehy 
menopters. i 

In natural history, orders are sybdivided 
into families. The family of the noney-bee 
iscommonly known by the name Apide, 
and includes all the hymenopterous insects 
which feed their young upon pollen, or pol- 
len and honey. AJ] the insects of this fam- 
ily have broad heads, elbowed anten:, thir- 
teen jointed in males but twelve jointed in 
females. The jaws are strong and the 
tongue generally long. They also havea 
“tibial spur’’ on the four anterior legs. The 
first joint of the posterior foot is flattened 
to form the “ pollen basket.’”’ The larv:e are 
all helpless maggots which must be care- 
fully fed and nursed by the matv're bees. 

Besides the true honey-bee, there belong to 
the family Apid@ the bumble hee so well 
known to every country boy. ‘hese build 
their nests in hollows in the ground, along 
fence rows, or under old stumps, using, I 
think, the abandoned nests of field mice. 
Of these bees only the queen.survives the 
winter. The carpenter bees, s@common in 
the spring of the year about frame build- 
ings and fences, belong here. They look 
much like the bumble-bees, and are often 
quite destructive to buildings from their 
extensive borings. There are also bees 
called mason bees, which construct cells of 
mud, sometimes in the ground, and in some 
species in hollow plants and similar places, 
Some years agolI saw a large number of 
these bees working into the :nud chimney 
of acabin. They were so numerous that I 
thought a swarm of honey-bees were pres- 
ent, but on closer inspection I saw bees 
closely resembling the honey-bee boring 
into the clay by first softening it by means 
of spittle which they abundantly se- 
creted. There is also a bee called the 
tailor-bee, which constructs very curious 
cells from pieces of leaves which it cuts 
from various plants, oftentimes of the rose 
and Virginia creeper. Sometimes the 
flower leaves of the rose are employed for 
this purpose. There are several species of 
bees that lay their eggs in the nests of other 
bees; with us, preferably of the bumble-bee. 
The young bees are then reared by the 
foster- parents, as the young of some species 
of birds are. There are also several species 
of bees which are destitute of stings, known 
in tropical countries, which are honey and 
wax gatherers; but they have never yet 
been domesticated and found of value to 
man. 

Families are subdivided into Genera. 
This is a term which has long puzzled nat- 
uralists to define; but, for our purpose, we 
may say it is a branch of a family which 
always reproduces its kind. It is only ani- 
mals of the same genera which, by sexual 
union, can produce fertile offspring. Every 
genius reproduces true to itself. The genus 
name of the honey-bee is Apis, and this 
group includes all bees which gather honey 
and store it in combs, and all of which are 
domesticated to some extent, or seem capa- 
ble of domestication. Genera are subdi- 
vided into species, and species again into 
varieties. The species of our common honey- 
bee is mellifica, and its full name, as known 
to naturalists, is Apis mellifica. The num- 
ber of species of honey-bees is not well es- 
tablished, but the following have all been 
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described—viz.: Apis mellifica; Apis dor- 
sata; Apis Indica; Apis zonatu; Apis 
florea; Apis Adansoni; Apis nigrocincta; 
Apis unicolor. 

It is an interesting fact that these all are 
natives of the Eastern Hemisphere. No 
true honey-bee seems to have been a native 
of America on the advent of Europeans. 
The exact period of their introduction is 
now unknown; but it is well authenticated 
that all the ‘‘ wild bees” are escaped from 
domestication, and their spread over the 
contin: 2s been noted by many observ- 
ers. B > udians they were known as 
“the wn*te men’s flies.” Besides the com- 
mou honey-hee (Apis mellifica), the only 
ovper species of much present interest, is the 
Apis dorsata of India, Sumatra, Borneo. 
etc. They we larger than the common bee, 
and bu_ ir combsin the tops of high 
trees. These combs have been seen four 
feet wide by six long. These bees have been 
imporuJ into Europe at a great expense, 
but so far have not been profitably domesti- 
cated. This a curious fact that the drones 
of this sp *4ies fly at night only. 

Variet**s in natural history are forms 
which ar-readily produced in many species 
of both ? ‘imais and plants, by varying the 
food, clithate or care of the individuals 
operated upon; thus probably all the diverse 
forms of horses, cows, sheep dogs, chickens, 
etc., etc., have been derived from one spe- 
cies of horse, cow, sheep, dog, chicken, etc. 
Many varieties have been produced through 
the operations of natural causes, as many 
of the varied forms of dogs, and of other 
animals Chere are two varieties of the 
common ‘e, now well known in all civi- 
hized cour ries, viz ,the German or Black 
Bee and tle Italian or Ligurian Bee. The 
first named, is the bee first introduced into 
America, and the only bee known here until 
1860, when the Italians were first imported. 
The name is derived from Germany, where 
it has for centuries been domesticated and 
kept in great numbers. This bee is not 
black, but ratheragray-brown. It was first 
spread over the world through the superior 
activity of the German colonists. Of the 
German bee there are quite a number of sub- 
varieties, prominent among which are the 
Heath bee of the North of Germany, a vari 
ety said to be much inclined to swarm 
The Carniolan bees of Southwestern Aus- 
tralia are a very gentle race of Germans, 
which have ‘een much extolled of late 
years for their valuable honey-gathering 
qualities. Other races, named from the re- 
gions where found, and all having qualities 
of more or less value are the Hungarian, 
longer and grayer than the German bee; 
the Dalmati 
ard wasp-like in appearance the Herze- 
govinians, and the Caucasians. All the 
different races »f the German bee are valued 
for their heavy producing qualities, some, as 
the Carniolans, are very mild tempered, 
very industrious, and produce an exceed- 
ingly white wax, which makes their honey 
very salable. The Italian (or Ligurian) 
bees have received a great deal of attention 
all over the civilized world since 1860. This 
is no new race, being known in the time of 
Virgil, and even to Aristotle. 

The Italians are of a lighter color than the 
German bee, they are thought to be more 
industrious, defend their hives against rob- 
bers and moths better than their German 
relatives, are certainly less irritable, and 
they have a somewhat longer tongue, so 
that they can gather honey from flowers in- 
accessible to the common bee. These bees 
have three golden bands on the abdomen by 
which the purity of the race is tested. -The 
Italian bee in America tends to become 
much lighter colored than in Italy. This 
race of bees probably originated and was 
preserved when found in modern times, in 
a small district in the north of Italy, facing 


on the Gulf of Genoa, and surrounded by 
high mountains. The race was first ob- 
ave and described in modern times, by 
Spinola, in 1805, who gave the name Ligurian 
which prevails in Europe. The next we 
} omen A these bees is that in 1848, Von 
Baldenstine, an Austrian captain, had 
introduced a few colonies into Germany: 
this man observed the habits of these bees 
while he was on military duty fm Italy, and 
thinking them superior to the bees in his 
native country, when peace was proclaimed, 
hastened to introduce them to t e farms of 
Austria. This is an excellent illustration 
of the importance of having men in every 
walk of life educated in natural history, and 
observers of Nature. In 1848 Von Baiden- 
stein published accounts of the Ligurian 
bees, and these coming to the eye of Dzier 
zon, the great German authority on bees, the 
Italians soon became widely introduced into 
Germany. In 1859 they were taken to both 
England and to America, and in 1860 were 
imported directly from Italy to America, 
where they have in many places almost en- 
ag superseded the German bee. 
Pe e phenomenal activity in apiculture of 
ot ten or twelve years, has brought to 
ligh numerous other varieties of the Apis 
mellifica, the following of which are now to 
be found ‘in American and European apia- 
ries, viz., The Cyprian bee, from Cyprus, in 


t bees, quite black, slender 





the Mediterranean Sea. This race is ve 
active, very prolific, but very irritable. It 
is a valuable bee. 

The Syrian bee, from Syria, ee 
and ver irritable. The bees from Palestine 
are said to be a variety of the Syrian, and 
have been introduced into America under 
the name of Holy-Land bees. A bee from 
Smyrna has also‘been introduced into 
America as a distinct race. They are said 
to be very amiable. The oye bee is 
very yellow and very cross t is not con- 
sidered valuable by Western bee-men, 
though it has been the bee of Egypt for 
centuries. Many American bee-keepers are 
industriously at work breeding, crossing 
and testing the various races named, in the 
hope that they may produce a strain with 
the good qualities of all the races and all 
the bad qualities eliminated. This bee of 
the future has been designated A pis Ameri- 

eanda, 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clang to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
_307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list.. 








Es< 
INCINNATI,Q. 


w. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWN. 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


8i John St., New Verh, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTU RERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
eraeee, Street Washers 


ors FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 


EME SON « 











BUCO SNEERRESArSASEECAGaE NE aE 15 
al i a ss E | 


|) a es aa” a4 88 35 4s 
a 2s wa se @2u ge ia on ray” & 


Grenelite Mosaic Floors 
Have never failed to ww) pgm 


*LUSl ‘peg ArenULLS porUew 
naunypeasenpennesssens 


toa design prepared 
= expressly for it. Ask for information. 
0.8. Dickinson,Granville,Mass, 


Sena SIX Conts 
for a samp 


INENE 


—_ COLLAR 
Babens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo} And Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, an 

ore compneenty gh. — Correct styles. ro 
£8 

HEVERSISLE COLLAR co., Ag Kilby St., Boston, 

Mass. Illustrated Catalorue free 


Christmas Music for 1887. 


Send for our 8 page Christmas Circalar— 
re 


ANTHEMS. 


Venite. (D) Sap._gut Bass Solos ond war. 

Venite, (D) Ten. and Bass Solos and Quar. 
0} 

(E Flat) Solos and Quar 3 Cho. 


olden, 
(B Flat) Solos and Marsh, 
(E Flat) Solos, Due Trio and Quar. 


e! 
(ist D) Solos and Quar. or Cho. 

arren, 
(F) Seton, Duet, Trio and Coser. or 


CASE, 
Jubilate, (G) Sol los and Quar. or Cho...Gilchrist. 
Jubilate, (ist D) Solos and Quar. or Ge. 


Warre 
Jubilate. (F) Solos, Duet and Quar. or Cho. 


Case 
Benedictus, (E Flat) Bass Solo, Tenor and 
Bass Duet, and Quar......Holden, 
Benedictus, ta So; Quar.. aeueee. 
Benedictus, A Vist “Sop. Solo and 


Cichehenen Carols--1 887. 


Gerel Forth the ctrals Gilchrist, 
e We Neo Jur He Gilchrist, 
bine. Out Ve Belle so © heerily -Gilchrist. 
The yremicce Messiah, Children’s Serv- 
ice, No. 5 Danks, 
Geen, Shout His Praises 
The Sweet Story of Old Danks; 
Cc — Belis are Sweetly Ring- 


Danks, 
‘DANKS’ CANTICLES. 


(MORNING AND EVENING SERVICE.) 


For Quartet or Chorus Choirs and Choral 
Secieties. By H, P. Danks. 


72 Pages of Music, all pnw | new, octavo form, 
bound in Paper Cover. 
$p-60 


Price, 35 Cente per Mail, Prepaid. 
NEW Y oun : Published by WM, A. POND 











Te Deum, 


Te Deum, 
Te Deum, 


Te Deum. 
Te Deum, 


as ak ie 


oO Oe oon 


per Dozen by Express, not Prepai 
Co,, 25 Union Square. 
Suit No, 1. 
Terry, $62. 
Plush, 68 
s. Cc. 


Small 
& COo., 


Beston, 
Mass, 


For = Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 





Catalogues sent, 








THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
O\STEEL PENETRATES THE 
Z CENTRES OF POPULATION 
FEIN EIGHT STATES AND 
ij \ TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
2 \ COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE /O 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED, 


N 


TATIYVE OF 


THE C.&N.-W.R’Y CO. 
BOST 


No. 40 EXCHANG 
QUARE, LANCASTER, PA: 


. 
’ 


GENERAL INFORMATION, &c., 
THE NEAREST TICKET A 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 


BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
St PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 


©. 6 STATE STREET, 
No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OR ADDRESS ANY REPRESEN 
TREET, BUFFALO; No. 29 CENTER S 


TIME TABLES, 
KETS, APPLY TO 


OF TIC 











fp cert aoe 


mar 
a CTOR rnrereves 
LEME ese 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Vase 


E.P WILSON, , 


H.C WICKER, 
Traffic o Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LIN 














Tus lwpsrpenpert Press 21 anv 28 Ross StRusr 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 








Incorporate 


| The PRICE of your BOILER is a small item in the COST 


of your POWER. 





The BOILER bill is paid only once. The COAL bill 


arter Per- EVERY DAY. Repairs cost time, often more valuable than 


petual. 


Issnes Policies of Insurance after a Careful Inspection of the Boilers, 


COVERING ALL LOSS OR DAMAGE TO 


BUI 


dl Machi 


ALSO COVERING 
LOSS OF LIFE AND ACCIDENT TO PERSONS 
ARISING FROM 


Steam Boiler Explosions 


Full infermation concerni.g the plan of the Company’s operations can be obtained at the 


COMPANYW’S OFFICE, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


OR AT ANY AGENCY. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pras. J. B. PIERCE, Sec’y. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


J. M. ALLEN, President, 

LUCIUS J. HENDEE, Pres. “tna Fire Ins. Co. 

FRANK W. CHENEY, Treas. Cheney Brothers Silk 
Manufacturing Co. 

CHARLES M. BEACH, of Beach & Co. 

DANIEL PHILLIPS, of Adams Express Co. 

RICHARD W. H. JARVIS, Pres. Colt’s Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Co. 

THOMAS O, ENDERS, of the tna Life Ins. Co. 

LEVERETT BRAINARD, of the Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard Co. 

GEN. WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres. Colt’s Pat. Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co. 





GEO. CROMPTON, Crompton Loom Works, Worces- 
ter. 

NEWTON CASE, of The Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
Co. 

NELSON HOLLISTER, of State Bank, Hartford. 

CHAS. T. PARRY, of Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia. 

Hon. HENRY C. 
Hartford. 

HoN. FRANCIS B. COOLEY, of the National Ex- 
change Bank, Hartford, Conn. 

A. W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres. Phoenix Vire Ins. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


ROBINSON, Attorney at Law, 





the WHOLE PRICE of your Steam Plant. 


For Economy, Safety and Durability, 


USE THE 
BA BCOCK & WILCOX 


WATER TUBE SAFETY BULLER. 


10 1OMOg UIBIIS [TV 10f WO PLL 


‘JIIAWAS NI ‘d ‘H000‘007 
*-sosoding Suwon 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 


30 Cortlandt St., New York, U.S. A., 107 ‘Hope St.. Glasgow, Scotland, ' 
La Madeleine les Lille, France, Berlin, Germany. 
Send for Valuable Book on Steam, free on a pplicaticn, to akcve, cr to 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


SELLING AGENTS: 


BOSTON, MASS., 65 Oliver St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 32 North 5th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 64 South Canal St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 57 Carondelet St. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 114 Newgate St. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 3 Victoria Building. 
PARIS, FRANCE, 20 Boulevard Voltaire. 
HAVANA, CUBA, W.L, 11644 Calle de la Habana. 
SYDNEY, N. S. W., 3Spring St. 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA, Chas. G. Ewing. ' 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND, LaGrange & Co. 
BASLE, SWITZERLAND, G. Peltzer Teacher 
BAHIA, BRAZIL, Manoel Coimbra. 
CKYLON, E. I., Walker Brothers. 
MOSCOW, RUSSIA, Alexander Bary. 
GENOA, ITALY, Enrico Wehrii. 
BOLOGNA, ITALY, Alfreto Edlmann. 
BARCELONA, SPAIN, Alfonso Flaquer. 








STEINWAY & 50NS’ 
PIANO-FORTES. 


Warerooms, 


STEINWAY HALL. 





From Mme. ADELINA PATTI. 


Cuicaeo, Itx., January 4th, 1882. 


To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Dear Sirs :—Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction and p!eas- 


ure that I have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which you 


have placed at my disposal during the Concert tour now in course of progress 


in the United States. 


During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used 


the pianos of nearly all celebrated manufacturers ; 


but none of them can be 


compared to yours—none possess to such a marvelous degree that sympa- 


thetic, poetic, and singing tone quality 


as peerless among them all. 


which distinguishes the Sremway 


Before returning to Europe, I shall select 


and purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-ncs Castle, my resi- 


dence in South Wales. 


Respectfully yours, 


ADELINA PATTI. 





From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER. 


New York, June Ist, 1881. 
To Messrs STEINWAY & SONS, New Yorks. 

Dear Sirs:—During the period of my various engagements in America 
with Her Majesty’s Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts 
I have used your unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and 
on previous occasions I have expressed to you my high appreciation and un- 
aisguised admiration of their sterling qualities. 

I regard the “Sremway” as the Beau Ideal of all pianos, and, with 
their essentially noble and poetic tone quality, 
derfully sympathetic to me. 


these instruments are won- 
Iadmire the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, 
the evenness, richness, and surprising duration of tone, blending so effectively 
with end supporting the human voice, and all these qualities render, in my 
opinion the Srermway Piano the most desirable instrument of all, certainly 
the best to accompany the voice. 

I sail for Europe within a few days, and, as a precious souvenir of my 
American tournée, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for my 
salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will transmit to 
you, with the necessary shipping directions. 

I remain, respectfully yours, 


ETELKA GERSTER GARDINIL 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
‘Cartwright & Warner’s” SiLK, CASHMERE, 
Celebrated BALBRIGGAN 


Merino Underwear. | HOSE and HALF HOSE. 


LADIES’ CLOTH. 


The newest and finest variety of colorings. 


DRESS FABRICS. 


D’ECOSSE, CAMEL’S HAIR, 
PLAID AND MIXED SUITINGS. 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 


CREPE AND GAZE NOVELTIES FOR EVENING WEAR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


FURS AND FUR ROBES. 


Seal Coats, Jackets. Caps and Mufts, 
Beaver, Sable and 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
Hem’'d and Initial Letters, 
Ham’d and Lace Trimmed Handkerchiefs. 


RICH LACES. 


Veils, Flounces and Handkerchiefs. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


indian and Persian Rugs, 
BROADWAY, 


CACHMERE 


Fox Trimmings. 


Axminster Carpets. 
CORNER 19TH hecerarnien NEW YORK. 


From New york tribune, Der, ith 1887, 


$4,000 CHALLENG 


REMINCTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


the following points of superiority: EASE OF 
and SPEED—the essential qualities in a writing 


our machine 
DURABILITY 


We claim for 
M .NIPULATION, 
m chine. 

Its ease 
muy years of 


To test its durability requires 
But its SUPERIOR SPEED can be demonstrated in a 


of manipulation is unquestioned. 
actual use. 
f wv moments. 
WE CHALLENGE ALL “OTHER WRITING 
OWws: 
THE UMPIRE TO BE SELECTED BY OUR COMPETITORS. 
DEPOSIT. Each competitor to deposit with the umpire a certified check, paya- 
bie to his order, for $1,000. 
COMPETING MACHINES to write capitals and small letters. 
TIME. Before March Ist, 1888. The test to take place not earlier than one month 
wer the first acceptance of this challenge. 
PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, IN SOME CONVENIENT HALL, TO BE SE- 
LECTED BY OUR COMPETITORS AND TO BE PAID FOR BY OURSELVES. 
NUMBER OF OPERATORS. Each competing machine to be represented by three 
The aggregate time of each team to be con- 


MACHINES to a speed test, as 


operators, with an instrument for each. 

sidered in making the award. 
MATTER TO BE WRITTEN. 

committed to memory, or written from dictation. 


The Declaration of Independence. This may be 
If dictated each operator may select 
his own or her own reader. 

TRIALS. Each operator to have the privilege of three trials. 

DEDUCTIONS FOR ERRORS. A deduction of one 
A deduction of one-fifth second for every omitted 


second for every omitted, 
mispelled, or missplaced word. 
punctuation mark or capital letter. 
DISPOSAL OF PROCEEDS. 
he winning team. The 


FUND. 
WYCKOFF, 
339 BROADWAY, N. 


$500 to be equally divided among the operators of 
to be donated to thee GRANT MONUMENT 


balance 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


154th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st,1887. 


TARBELL- Co. 


$5, 055,946 45 


$1,250,000 00 
1,764,932 23 


Cash Capital 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, (legal standard,) 
IIR SO i ns ee Rg ee 251,027 48 


Policy Holders’ Surplus . . . . « 93,039,986 74 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities . . « 41,189,986 74 


Net Premiums received during the year $2,350,371 59 
Total Income received during the year 2.561.066 97 
Increase in Assets 310,604 53 
346,627 53 

GEO. LL. CHASE, President. 
". ROYCE, Secretary, THOS. TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT---CHICAGO, ILL. 


G. F. BISSELL, Manager. HEYWOOD, Adiniaas Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT-~-SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. 


Fr. 4 








Elderly Maiden: WHAT HAS SWELLED YOU so? GOT THE DROPSY ? 

Children: No. POOR PA HAS BEEN LAID UP WITH A BROKEN LEG. HE GETs $50 A 
WEEK FROM THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 320 anp 
322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, AND WE GET PIE EVERY DAY NOW. 


We don’t all want pie every day, nor, if we had it, would it 
always produce the effect so graphically depicted above; but it is a 
good idea to know that when the broken leg comes we shall be taken 
THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION provides for those who break their legs or receive other in- 
juries, according to the following table: 

8s85,.000 for Death by Accident. 

s5,000 for loss of Hands or Feet. 

s5.000 «« se 

Sle 500 - 

Ss V500 

ss 650 - * 

si. 

8 25 a week for temporary total disability. 


care of. 


Hand and Foot, 
Hand or Foot. 

Both Eyes. 

One Eye. 

250 for permanent total disability. 


At a cost to the insured of about $13 per year. 


Membership Fee, $5, payable but once. 


One half or double above amounts at proportionate rates. 


Office, 320 and 322 Broadway, New York. 





CHARLES B, PEET President. JAMES R. PITOHER, Sec'y and Gen’l M’g’r. 








